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ISLA GRANDE. 
a 
CHAPTER XIIL 


GATHERING DARKNESS, 


Senor NERLE and Lasso descended from the tower, 
after Ruy was borne away, and returned to the 
library. 

“Well, we're rid of him! ” ejaculated the pretended 
ptiest, with diabolical joy. “My way is now clear.” 

“ And mine also,” replied Nerle. ‘‘ He isn’t here to 
pilot the count’s vessel, and she won't be able to get 
out without him before to-morrow. It only remains 
to attend the funeral.” 

Lasso moved about uneasily, looking thoughtful. 

“Won't the count come ashore—that is, learn of 
Ruy’s death? ” he asked. 

He’s quiet in his cabin—all finished with 
us—merely waiting for the sea to moderate. Besides, 
if you don’t wish to see him, where are 
and broad-brims, and aH that sort of thing? You can- 
not be at home too soon, as old Leol will speedily be 
seeking you in your double capacity of priest and 
physician.” 

Lasso assented, recevering his equanimity, and 
7 Fy 9 cage 

“Go home, and make your peace with your ward. 
Gain her forgiveness ana im silence “aa her, 
saying you were carried away by a wicked impulse in 
any harshness you may have shown her.” 

“I think I can manage it,” said Lasso, putting on 
his hat. “When you see me at Leol’s, come down.” 

Nerle signified that he would do so, and Lasso then 
departed, hastening toward his own home at a rate of 
speed astonishing for one of his bulky form, and soon 
arrived at his gloomy dwelling. 

He entered the kitchen, almost breathless, took the 
keys from the wall and went to the cell where he had 
imprisoned Yola. 

_ He heard the sound of a voice within, and listened 
in guilty amazement and hesitation. 
& “Can anybody have found her here?” he thought. 

But no, the door is still locked.” 
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{xoLa’s GRIEF AT THE SUPPOSED DEATH OF RUY LEOL. | 


He listened to hear what she was saying, and from 
the rise and fall of her sweet tones, as well as from the 
soft cadence of her voice, he knew that she was reciting 
a@ poem in a foreign language. It was a verse from 
Childe Harold. 

“ What language can it be?” he muttered. “ Who 
taught her? Ah! that Ruy Leol.” 

He unlocked the door, opened it, and called her name, 
and the girl came at his bidding. 

He regarded her half in anger and half in disap- 
pointment—the visit and promises of Nerle having 
cheered her. Her sweet face was as sunny and bright 
as ever, as she stepped out into the hall beside him. 
He had expected to find her inconsolable with grief. 
He controlled his anger, and said: 

“ Well, Yola, I have come to release you. I ac- 
knowledge I was foolish to think you would ever 
marry me. Let us be friends again.” 

Yola regarded him a moment earnestly, and then 
laid her tiny hand in his fat palm with a charmixcg 
frankness that showed how entire was her forgive- 


ness. 

one padre’s hypocritical grief deepened as he con- 
tinued: 

** You know, Yola, how hard I have laboured with 
these people, and how highly I am respected by every 
one at Isla Grande, and I beseech you not to hinder 
my future usefulness. My treatment of you last night 
was but a momentary impulse. Will you keep it a 
secret 2?” 

Yola was silent a moment, and then answered : 

i I won't tell anybody but Ruy. I tell him every- 
ng.” 

A fiendish gleam shot into the eyes of the pretended 

as he thought : 

“Then Iam safe! He is dead, sure enough! ” 

He believed that Ruy was really dead, Nerle not 
making him a confidant of his plans, for reasons of 
his own, and said aloud: 

“Tl take your word, Yola, that you will tell no one 
but Ruy. You are free.” 

Yola bowed quietly, for she would not thank him, 
and then danced through the corridor to the kitchen, 








singing merrily. Her perfect innocence and guileless- ! 


ness prevented her having a suspicion that Lasso was 
playing a double game. She believed that he had 
obeyed a momentary impulse in shutting her up, and 
now repented it. 

She ate her breakfast, and then went to her ham- 
mock, from which she looked out upon the uneasy sea, 
and the galleon in the bay, and murmured: 

“ I'm going to see Ruy this very day and be married 
to him. ‘I don’t like the padre any more, and if I’m no 
relation at all it is no good staying in his house. 
There is no use in waiting till Ruy is rich, for 1’ll help 
him earn his money.” 

She looked down upon her tiny, blue-veined hands, 
almost transparent in their delicacy, as if mentally 
calculating how much they could assist her lover ia 

iri 6 a fortune. 

“Yes!” she whispered to herself, blushing and 
smiling, “ I'll tell Ruy that I don’t want to live away 
frum him any more. This place is so gloomy, and [ 
want to be loved all the time. Dear, precious Ruy! 
How he loves me!” 

She nestled a moment among the rich shawls lining 

her hammock, her eyes shining and eloquent with 
love and tenderness, and then she sprang up, made 
her way to the tree, and descended to the ground, 
Here she began to pluck the odorous blossoms, sing- 
ing softly to herself in a dreamy, tender way, that 
would have caused Ruy to yearn over her, if he could 
only have heard it, and slowly returning to the monas- 
tery. 
In the meantime, Lasso had retreated to his private 
chamber, removed the robe he had worn all night, 
which was cut and rent by the sword-thrusts of Ruy, 
and exchanged it for his Sunday garment. 

He then came out into the kitchen, impatiently 
pons why he had not yet been sent for by Senor 

eol, 

He was standing in the outer door when Yola came 
up, radiant in her beauty and grace. 

“You look happy, Yola,” he said, half-jealously, 
half-enviously, “I hope you are enjoying yourself.” 

“Indeed I am,” returned the little creature. “See 
how bright and hot the sun is, how dry the ground 
hag become, how fragrant the flowers are! I neves 
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knew before what a lovely’ place Isla Grande is, or 
how beautiful the world is! 

The air, so soft and warm, lifted the ringlets of her 
shining hair, lingered lovingly on her flushed cheeks, 
and filled her with a sense of buoyancy andjexuberant 
life. 

She was about to turn- away, end-eater-the wood 
again, when a man came up the road, with hurried 
steps, and accosted Lasso. 

Good. morning,” returned.the ‘twhat’s 
wrong with you, Leron? You look as if you had lost 
your best friend! ” 

‘* Well, so I have! ” answered the man, sadly. “‘ Ruy 
Leol, the pride of Isla Grande, the noblest and purest 
of men, is dead!” 

“Dead!” shrieked Yola, her face instantly becom- 
ing of a deadly whiteness, as she sank upon the door- 
step. “Dead! My Ruy dead!” 

“ Dead!” se Lasso, in pretended astonish- 
ment. “Why, I saw him yesterday, full of life and 
vigour!” 

“ T don’t doubt it,” said the messenger. “ His sister 
was lost last night,,and he went searching for her. 
Nothing was seen of. him tillthis morning, and then 
le was found on the cliffs, col@ and dead, killedby a 
dagger-thrust in his breast, Senor Leol is fairly dis- 
tracted with the loss:of both his children. He won't 
believe that Ruy is dead, and sent me for you to come 
and see if life is really gone.” 

“But who would have killed him ? ” asked Lasso, 
pretending sympathy, “I didu’t know there was a 
man on theisland that hated him!” 

“ There is not!” replied the man. ‘“ Therg is not a 
leart to-day on Isla Grande, but will mourn for Ruy 
Leol. He was the bravest, the best, the most generous 
youth that ever lived. We think the pirates must 
have seized Iolet, and killed him. But come, padre ; 
Senor Leol bade me hasten.” 

Yola sprang to her feet, her countenance white’ with 
her damb anguish, and her soul convalsed with the 
awful weight of Ape that had fallen upon it. 

“T will go too!” she said, catching up her straw hat. 
“ Perhaps he is not yet dead.” 

Lasso endeavoured to induce her to remain at home, 
and let him bring her the particulars, but she shook 
Ler head, saying : 

“No; I was to be his wife! My place is by him 
now!” i 

She started at so rapid a pace that the pretended 
priest and the messenger could hardly keep up with her. 

“How hard she takes it!” said the man, as he 
watched her little slight figure hastening on before 
them with a quick but unsteady step. ‘I'd rather 
see her scream and cry than to take it in that silent 
awful way! Poor little thing! I hear that Ruy was 
engaged to marry her.” 

The padre assented, and they hurried on together, 
soon arriving at Leol's cottage. 

The doors and windows had all been flung open, 
and the neighbours were crowded around, weeping 
for the supposed dead, or conversing in low tones, re- 
calling his generous deeds, his great learning, his 
nautical skill, besides his thuusand noble qualities and 
aspirations. 

On a large pine table in the centre of the parlour 
lay Ruy. His water-proof over-garments had been 
removed, and he lay dressed, as he had been when 
visiting his betrothed, in a neat-fitting dark suit. 

How painfully conscious he was of everything that 
was said and done! —of the soft, warm air that lifted his 
hair, the whispering of his old neighbours—the grief 
of his friends, and his own terrible situation. 

At his feet, with his head resting on the table, sat 
Senor Leol, sobbing and groaning, and bewailing the 
fate of his children. 

Suddenly the groups parted, and Yola glided in like 
a spirit, advanced to the table, and laid her head upon 
the breast of her promised husband. 

There was a solemn hush, avd there was not a 
person present but wept at the sight of her despairing 
face, so angel-like in its pure beauty, so anguished in 
its expression. 

“Ruy, darling; whispered the poor girl, laying her 
cold cheek against his, “ Ilove you so, Ruy! I cannot, 
cannot give youup! You are alll have in the world; 
I know you'll be happier in heaven, my precious, 
precious Ruy,—but, ol! I’m so lonely without you—so 
miserable—so heart-broken ! ” 

She moaned iu the bitterness of her despair—a low 
moan, so full of concentrated anguish that it pierced 
Ruy’s heart like a knife. He strove with frantic 
energy to break the spell that enchained him, to clasp 
her to his breast—to tell her how he loved her, and 
still lived to guard and shield her from all sorrows 
and pain. 

But, oh! how powerless he was! Not an eyelash 
quivered, not a muscle obeyed his frenzied will, He 
heard some one saying : 

“Poor child! If she could only weep it would do 
her good. I never saw any one suffer so before—so 
tearless looking—so like a corpse!” 
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Howl his MartBiea for her owt gs rief to whidh 
tears were dediied, j 

““¥on-know Iwas to be your & little wife! I 
shall — feel that I am so now, and shall always 
be true nae themory. Maybe oa wi I), won't "bey 
long baty from yee. Perhaps God will soon let me 
die too. 

At = moment Lasso and the messenger entered. 

The pretended priest was greeted in silence by un- 
«the —the simple inhabitants rev. 
him for his office and never thinking he was not a 
he seemed. 

“Ts he dead, padre?” asked Senor Leol, arising. 
“Tell me if he is really gone? ” 

Lasso laid his hand on Ruy’s heart, and answered, 
with well-simulated sympathy : 

“Yes, he's dead! Been dead, too, several hours, 
I should. judge, from his rigidness; but death comes to 
all, Senor Leol, and we must bear our grief like men 
and Christians! ” 

Just then, Lasso caught sight of Senor Nerle as he 
stood just outside of the door, and he beckoned him 
to enter. 

“You have considerable knowledge of medicine, 
Senor Nerle,” said Lasso. “What is your opinion 
concerning the body of Don Ruy?” 

Nerle put his hand on the face and heart of his 
victim, and replied, in a low and measured tone, 
meant for Ruy’s ears: 

“He’s dead; and I think, Senor Leol, you had 
better make up yourmind to part with his body to- 
day. He must haye been dead several hours; and the 
weather i is so warm I should advise immediate inter- 
ment ° 

“But I cannot bury him so sodn!” said the poor 
old foster-fathér, “Suppose I find;Iolet; she Frill 
want to see his face again. It would kill her to have 
him buried out of her sight!” 

” “Wecan remedy that,” said Nerle, gently. “‘Suppose 
you put him in the church yault, and then when 
Tolet comes home you can bury‘him.” 

The villain Was sorry he had.gtolen Iolet—having 
tired of her since he had seen the lovelier little Yola; 
but resolved that shesbould never leave his castle. So 
he felt safe in making the éuggestion to leave Ruy in, 
the vault until her return. 

As in many’other tropical countries, it was the cus- 
tom at Isla Grande to bury the within twelve 
hours, on aecount of the heat, d 
pestilence; and as the island now seconded the 
remark of Nerle, it was agreed that Ruy should be 
placed.in the vault at noon. 
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Two or three of the men then went out to make the 


coffin, and Yola was left to her voiceless, wordless: 
grief. Lasso and Nerle conversed with Senor Leol, 
sympathizing with his double loss, and every word of 
their hypocritical utterances filled Ruy’s heart with 
awful indignation. 

Before noon the coffin was brought in, and Ruy was 
laid, dressed as he was, within it, and the lid nailed 
down, leaving only the face visible. 

As the low moans of Yola fell on his quick hearing, 
as he heard the sobs around him, as the villagers came 
to take a last look upon his face, he made a super- 
human effort to free ‘himself—but in vain ! 

Yola kissed and caressed him with a yearning, 
lingering tenderness, whispering to him her great 
love to him, although she believed that she kissed and 
breathed her love only to senses that were dead and 
dumb for ever. 

At length she was drawn away by tender hands, 
and Senor Leol said : 

“Walk with me, Yola. You were the nearest to 
his heart.” 

The coffin, with its precious and sensible weight, 
was lifted upon the shoulders of half-a-dozen stalwart 
youths, and the mournful procession started for the 
chureh. 

Yola tottered onwards, just behind the coffin, cling- 
ing to thé arm of Senor Leol—the bright warm sun ; 
the perfumed air, full of melody; the dry And flowery 
earth under her feet—all seeming an indistinct and 
unreal vision to her. Her brain reeled, and she could 
only murmur again and again: 

“Oh, Ruy, darliig—oh, Ruy!” 

Arrived at the church, there was a brief service, a 
hymn sung, a last long look, and the coffin was closed 
and deposited in the vault. The villagers’ departed 
sadly fromthe place, leaving Yola and Senors Leol 
and Nerle, and Lasso, all together. 

“ Ruy loved yot, Father Leol,” said Yola at length, 
turning to the old hammock-maker. “TI will held 
you to find Iolet, and cowie and live with you. Will 
you give me a home?” 

Leol regarded Yola as some fairy princess, and was 
overjoyed at her proposition, assuring ‘her how glad 
= happy he would be ‘to take care of her, add- 


% it will almost seem as if we had Ruy back, little 
Yola, for he loved you with all his heart and soul.” 
At these words; and at the sight of the dreary 
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_; Lasso pproached her, after a while, his face draw, 
down in ypocritical grief, his eyes filled with tears, 
Pt 

“Come, Yola, let us go home, We must bear oy 

affliction in calmness and patience. Come.” 

to calm ;and-soon said: . 
“ Tam going home with Senor Leol ; you need not 
wait for me.” 

Lasso was angry, but wits no opposition, thinking 
“She'll keep her word and not betray my secret. In 
a day or two I can bring her back by force, if neces. 
sary.” 

Nerle invited Lasso to dinner, and the two Villains 
went out together, proceeding to the castle. 

Yola clung to the coffin. con her lover, but 
was at last led away by Senor Leol, wlio took the key 
with him, and Ruy was left to all the horrors of, 
living death. 
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OHAPTER X1¥. 
AN ILL-TIMED OFFER. 


By the time Nerle reached his castle, attended by 
Lasso, a luxurious dinner was awaiting them in tho 
large dining-hall, The two ogee to do justice 
to it, congratulating themselves on the success of 
their schemes. The padre waxed confidential over 
the wine. 

a Our connection has been a good thing for me,” he 
add. “I was just thinking of the shawls and silks 
‘and jewellery you have give me for my services, such 
as giving false information to the merchantmen, etc, 
If-I were to take them to Havana some day, I could 
get a small fortune for them.” 

* Well, you haye served me faithfully,” said Nerle, 
“ Let our connection continue to the end. I promis 
you that your pay shall not grow less.” 

Lasso looked pleased, and replied, after a moment's 


pause 

“As youare pursuing an affair with Tolet, I will tell 
you my wish about Yola.” 

“By the way,” interrupted Nerle, dipping his 
fingers carelessly into a finger-glass, “ didn’t you tell 
me Se hideous? I am sure I saw nothing of it 


~Tbasso looked a little chagrined, and remarked : 
_ “All's fair in love and war, eh? The fact is, since 
’re bewitched with Iolet, I’ll frankly tell you the 
reason I deceived you about her. You are rich and 
handsome, and might do away with any chance | 
would otherwise have. I knew if you were once to 
see the girl, I might as well give up all hopes of 
marryiug her.” 

A smile of satisfaction at this compliment played 
about Nerle’s mouth for a moment. 

“ What you havegiven me,” continued Lasso, “ will 
enable me to take her to some other place—say Havana 
—marry her, and live in comfort the remainder of my 
life.’ This is my wish and intention.” 

Nerle merely smiled again, and said he should be 
happy to render him any friendly office in his power. 
He added: 

“ I can tell you what to do, Lasso, if you'd take my 
adyice. I am going to Havana on business in my 
sloop, 2nd wish to start to-day, and shall be absent 
some time, I want [olet to be kept safe, and will 
leave you in charge of the castle. You know what my 
accom) ions are for Yola, aud it will be your own 
fault if you do not speedily have her in safe keeping. 
It will be easy to say, after her disappearance, tlat her 
grief has made her wild,and that she has destroyed 
herself.” 

Lasso was delighted at this scheme, and expressed 
his satisfaction in warm terms. 

“You can have the full range of the house,” said 
Nerle, drawing a bunch of keys from his pocket, and 
handing them over to his associate, after detaching 
several, which he mentioned would: not be needed. 
“The gardens, wine-vaults, and towers, are equally at 
your service.” 

They, conversed some time longer on the subject, 
Lasso reiterating his pleasure at being left in charge 
of the castle, and finally the padre withdrew to his 
favourite room, the library, and stretched himself on 
a silken lounge for a siesta. 

“I believe I will follow your example, . Lasso,” 
said Nerle. “I will leave you in full possession 
here, and retire to my private roums. . Sweet 
dreams !* 

‘Lhe padre responded by covering his face with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and Nerle withdrew. 

Instead of going to his room, however, he took his 
hat and left the castle and stead, setting out for 

the village. 

“Tl see the girl,” he thought; “and he’ll be none 
the wiser.’ 

He hastened toward Leol’s cottage, and finally camé 
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up to the porch, finding Yola sitting on the steps in 
the very abandonment of grief. The door opening 
into the parlour was open, but no one was within. 

“ Yola,” he said, softly, “ where is Senor Leol?” 

“Yola lifted her head, and looked up with a wild 
and despairing gaze, not appearing to take in the 
meaning of his words. 

He repeated the question. 

“Senor Leol has gone to look for Iolet,” she an- 
swered, re i 4 her sebs. “He had to put aside 
his grief to search for his daughter! Heaven grant 
that he may find the poor girl! 

“ He is indeed afflicted,” said Nerle, his somewhat 
effeminate face assuming a look of sympathy and 
grief. “ You too, Yola, are early called to sorrow. 
I know how to feel for you; I have myself experienced 
many afftictions.” 

He took her hand gently, and continued, in a musi- 
cal tone : 

“Tam aware, Yola, that no onecan ever replace 
Ruy in your heart. I am also aware that this is.not 
the time to. speak of my own personal feelings toward 
you; but Iam about to go away on business, and it is 
possible that I shall not. return for some months. I 
know as well as you do that Padre Lasso is a villain— 
a hard-hearted and cruel wretch, in whose hands you 
would now not be safe a single day.” 

“T shall never go back again,” said Yola, with a 
flood of uncontrollable grief. ‘‘I shall stay with 
Senor Leol,” 

“But Senor Leol is poor,” returned Nerle. “ He 
has only the little money he makes on hammocks. It 
would be hard for him to support you in addition to 
Iolet. If he were to. die, you would, of course, be 
penniless, I don’t know what may befall youin my 
absence, and wish to give you my friendship and 
sympathy.” ‘ 

“]T thank you for your kindness,” answéred Yola, 
vainly endeavouring to steady her voice. “I feel as 
if I had lost everybody in losing Ruy.” 

“Behind my friendship for you,” pursued Nerle, 
still holding her hand, “ there is a warmer feeling that 
I could not hide from you if I should try. I love 

ou!” 

: Yola withdrew her hand with a pained expression 
on her tear-stained face. 

“T have told you this, thinking of your loneliness 
and grief,” he said. “‘ You have a peculiarly loving and 
clinging disposition, Yola, and need some one to shield 
and guard you. Ruy himseif would not have you go 
through the world alone. He would have you accept 
some faithful heart like mine to lean upon. You can 
always cherish Ruy as a tender memory, and I will 
delight in talking of him with you. He shall be the 
guardian spirit of our united lives, Yola.” 

The girl. was silent, her face covered with her 
hands. Encouraged by her silence Nerle went. on: 

“You ought not to desolate your own life, even if 
you care nothing for mine, Yola. Ruy himself, if his 
spirit could look upon you now, would forbid it. He 
would wish you to make your life as bright as possible 
here on earth, and te think of him as blest above. 
These considerations have emboldened me to speak to 
you, even in the hour of your bitter grief.” 

He listened eagerly for her reply. 

“I thank you very much,” she said, lifting her head 
and pushing back her soft curls, ‘ Your offer to me 
is very unexpected, Senor Nerle, and a great honour. 
My acquaintance with you has been short, but I 
respect you very much, and thank you for your kind+ 
nesstome. I shall never. marry, senor. heart 
is with Ruy, and I can only loek forward to a reunion 
in heaven with him.” 

“I do not ask you to love me,” said Nerle, gently. 
“T will promise to not even obtrude my love upon 
you. Only give me the right to smooth your path 
through life—to avert from you all dangers and 
griefs. Let me have the right to sometimes talk to 
you of Ruy.” 

Yola shook her head. 

“T would be. selfish, to such an offer,” she 
answered—‘to take your love and yield none in 
return, But I couldn't,do.even that, even if I were 
willing to be selfish. I’m promised to Ruy! .Nolove 
can ever be to me as his—no one can ever take his 


“But now he is dead——” 

“ He is not dead to me!” moaned Yola. “ Every 
look—every gesture—every tone of his dear voice will 
thrill me in remembyaace so long as I live! Ruy dead 
has more power.over me than the whole living world! 
No, senor. Pardon me,.but I repeat I shall never 
marry. I belong to Ruy!” 

Nerle saw .that' she would. never change in her 
resolution—that every fibre of her being was. en- 
twined about Ruy—that her whole,soul had vibrated 
and thrilled at Ruy's touach—and no other hand would 
ever wake its music again. Hesaw that she was that 
strange compound of firmness and tenderness which 
characterize the best of her sex, and felt annoyed, but 
aot defeated. 


He regarded her a moment in silence, the sunlight 
glancing on her glossy hair, making it look like spun 
gold; her great, lustrous eyes full of a wild despair ; 
her quivering lips; her marvellous beauty, in no way 
dimmed by her grief; and the sudden passionate love 
he had conceived for, her received: new impulse and 
strength. 

His heart was in commotion, but his voice quiet and 
sad, as he said: 

“Tam sorry to have troubled you, Yola. I hate to 
leave you to your desolation and return to mine; but 
it shall be as yeu wish! Farewell!” 

He took her hand, and she arose from the steps 
with a sweet and gentle dignity, saying farewell. 

She then sank down again and gave herself up to 
her grief, and Nerle returned to the castle, with a look 
of sudden resolution on his face. 

He threw off his bat and entered the library, 
awakening the padre, who-looked-up, and then arose. 

“Well, Pedro,” said Nerle, with a careless laugh, 
“T’m off. There is one more job for you to attend to 
for me. You must goto Leol’s and get the key to the 
vault of the church——-” 

“ There’s no necessity,” interrupted Lasso; “ there’s 
& private entrance from the chapel of the monastery, 
made by the monks.” 

“So much the better. You must go there to-night 
and put a knife through Ruy. I did not kill tiim out- 
right, as I did not want sucha job. I prefer to domy 
work neatly, He is not dead, only seemingly so. A 
liberal supply of brandy would now warm him out of 
that death-like state.” 

Lasso looked horrified. 

“Not dead!” he ejaculated. 
go and finish him now?” 

“No; there will be time enough to-night, when all 
is still.” 

“But how came you to leave him alive?” asked 
Lasso. “ You could have poisoned him just as neatly, 
and you've got a large store of East India poisons. I 
don’t understand it.” 

“Perhaps I can help you,” said Nerle,; coolly. 
“ After I visited the galleon and heard the story. of 
Count Regla’s lost son and ward, and myself noticed 
Ruy’s marvellous resemblance to the count, I thought 
it might be well to keep him. I wanted to have him 
buried; so that if the count inquired after him, either 
to know his history or wishing his services as pilot, 
he would be told that he was dead. I wanted him 
really alive, so that I could take him out to-night, and 
hold him as a means of getting the silver-ship and her 
twenty millions of specie. I have concluded, as you 
see, that Callocarras can manage the galleon without 
having the young fellow, and so he'd better be killed 
to-night.” 

Lasso had listened to this speech in breathless 
silence, his bloated face becoming pale, and he now 
stammered : 

“ But Ruy is—is not———” 

“ Never mind that,” interrupted Nerle. “ Who or 
— is no one cares. Only get him out of the way, 


“Perhaps I'd better 


It was soon arranged that Lasso should visit the 
vault that night and kill Ruy, and Nerle then made 
his preparations for ure. 

When this was done, he escorted Lasso over the 
castle, visited Iolet for a few minutes, finding her 
half-wild with anxiety, gave directions for her safe- 
keeping, aud showed the padre where to find every- 
thing he would want during his reign at the 
eastle. : 

This done, he led the way toa large and splendid 
dining-hall on the o ite side of the inner court 
from the one they used. 

Here, around a long and highly polished mahogany 
table, sat half a dozen reckless and rough-looking 
fellows, clad in a jaunty garb, who all looked up at 
Nerle’s entrance. 

“ Boys, we leave here to-night,” he said... Pack up 
every bit of plate in the house—you know where to 
find it—-my money and all my gold ‘and silver orna- 
ments. Belively!” 

With a bustle and exclamations of delight, the men 
sprang to their task. Sets of solid gold plate, highly 
burnislied, were brought from oaken safes and paeked 
in stout boxes before the astonished eyes of Lasso. 

Nerle laughed at the surprise of his companion, and 
said, with a laugh: 

“Tam rather royal in my tastes, Pedro. I dare 
say every king of Europe would follow my fashion of 
eating off gold plate, if he could afford it! ” 

Jewelled drinking cups, solid gold urns, and every 
appurtenance of a dining-table, usually formed of 
china or porcelain, were here in profusion, made of 
the finest beaten gold. 

At length taey were all ¥ 
carried in the hand ; bags of gold bullion were brought 
out; Nerle himself took several bags of unset diamonds 
and attached them to his waist; gold candlesticks, 
lamps, censers, and other precious articles were put 


eet sate tobe 





into bags, and the whole party set.out for the sloop, 





leaving the padre behind to rejoice in being left 
master of the castle. 

An the course of an hour everything was settled en 
board the sloop, and just as night came on and dark- 
ness enwrapped the scene, she stele out of the creek 
and sailed away from Isla Grande. 


CHAPTER XV. 
YOLA IN STRANGE HANDS, 


As night came on, and Yola still found herself 
alone at the cottage, she arose and bathed her face, 
brushed her curls, and proceeded to prepare supper 
for Senor Leol, murmuring : 

“TI must do all I can to lighten his griefs—not add 
to them!” 

She set the table neatly, although she was unused 
to household tasks—Lasso’s housekeeper being happy 
only when the girl was out of the way—prepared @ 
pitcher of hot chocolate, and set out some cold baked 
chicken and fruits. 

Senor Leol soon returned alone and with slow and 
lingering steps, and Yola hastened to meet him. 

“Did you get any trace of Iolet?” she asked. 
“Have you found anything of her? ” 

The old hammock-maker shook his head sadly and 
entered the house. He seemed pleased to see his sup- 
per ready as usual, but Yola could not eat, and he 
found ‘the food almost choking him as he glanced 
at Ray’s empty place and saw a stranger in [olet’s 
seat. 

Supper over, Yola walked up aad down the porch, 
repressing her sobs by a great effort, but almost con- 
vulsed with grief. 

“It's hard, Yola,” said Senor Leol, looking out at 
the door, “It’s harder for you to bear your sorrow 
than it is for me. When I lost my wife, Iolet’s mother, 
I thought it would kill me; but I’ve learned to bear 
my griefs better since then. And yet,” he groaned— 
“ poor Iolet! poor Ruy!” 

With a moan that was almost a shriek, Yola ran 
from the porch to the beach and flung herself upon 
the heated sands, weeping and groaning, and praying 
for death. A wild sea of agony seemed to engulf 
her frenzied spirit, and her anguish was beyond de- 
scription. 

Senor Leol watched her a little while in silence 
and distress, and then arose, going into the house and 
filling a bottle with brandy, which he put in his 
pocket, thinking : 

“Tf her grief don’t kill her, I may need the brandy 
to keep her from fainting.” 

He put on his hat and went down to the beach, en- 
deavouring to win her from her sorrow. 

“Father Leol,” she said, on hearing his steps and 
beholding him, “I cannot rest—I cannot think! I 
must seo Ruy again! Will you go with me to the 
vault ?” 

“% If you think it would de you any good, Yola, I'll 
go with you. Wait here till I get a lantern and a 
cloak for you.” 

He hastened to the cottage, and soon returned. All 
was still inland, but the sea was running high, roaring 
along the shore, and the sky was darkening with 
clouds, denoting that the weather was not yet settled. 
The bustle of preparation was already heard on the 
galleon. 

“ We're going to have another storm,” said the old 
hammock-maker ;.‘‘one of those minor gales that so 
frequently follow hurricanes.” 

He took her hand and led her towards the church, 
comforting her on the way, checking her too rapid 
Pace, sympathizing with her; and in this way they 
finally reached and entered the edifice, passing softly 
and in silence to the vault. 

They had barely unlocked the door and entered, 
when they saw a trap-door in the ceiling opened and 
a lighted lantern let down by a string. 

* Hush!” whispered Yola, with a sudden fear. “ Let's 
hide and see what it all means.” 

The noise made by the person about to descend 
covered their own movements as they turned off the 
light of their own lantern and concealed themselves 
behind a pile of coffins. 

They had hardly effected this, when a man let him- 
down into the vault, and picked up bis lantern, bran- 
dishing a knife in his hand, while his face glowed with 
murderoue intentions. 

He was Padre Lasso. 

His haste to seal the fate of Ruy nad brought him to 
the vault at the earliest possible moment. 

As they recognized him, both Yola and Senor Leol 
were astonished beyond description, and waited eagerly 
for some explanation of his strange conduct. 

Lasso went up to the coffin, wrenched off the lid 
with a great exercise of strength, and said, in a tone 
full of triumphant malice. 

“They say you are not dead at all, Ruy Leol—that 
you are only drugged to represent death; but I'm 
going to give you a taste of the real thing—l'm going 
to kill you!” 
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He looked at Ruy’s pale, clear-cut face, so noble and 
grand, and laughed like a demon. Ashe drew his 
knife and felt for the heart of the insensible man, 
Yola sprang forward, uttering a wild scream. 

“Eh, what’s this?” yelled Lasso, beside himself 
with fear and malice, as he turned upon the intruders. 
“aAh——” 

Senor Leol rushed against the villain and hurled 
him headlong against a stone vault, with such force 
as to leave him senseless on the floor. 

The words she had heard inspired Yola with a 
sudden hope and with the wildest excitement. 

“Oh!” she cried, “‘ what did he say about Ruy being 
alive? Let us get him out of the coffin! Perhaps 
he hears us! Oh, Ruy, Ruy!” 

Senor Leol lifted Ruy from the coffin and laid him 
tenderly on the floor, and Yola took his head in her 
lap, bathing his face with tears, kissing him and 
hugging him frantically to her breast. 

“Oh, speak to me, Ruy!” she exclaimed. “It’s 
your own little Yola! We've come to save you, 
darling! Try to live for our sakes!” 

The old hammock-maker bethought himself of his 
brandy, and produced it, pouring the whole contents 
of the bottle down Ruy’s throat. 

They then rubbed him energetically, chafed his 
hands, and tried every means of recovering him. 

“‘T think we shall succeed! ’ said Leol, sobbing. joy- 
fully. ‘The body feels more pliable. Yola, run for 
help! Bring Millot and Marlay, if you can find them. 
Hurry!” 

The girl cast a glance at Lasso, who was moaning 
unconsciously on the pavement. 

“T will manage him,” added Leol, grasping an iron 
bar that was used in raising lids and moving coffins. 
“T will see he does not trouble me,” and he gave the 
prostrate miscreant another blow. 

“Then I will go! ” rejoined Yola. 

In a flurry of joyful excitement, trembling with 
hope and fear, the little creature darted from the 
vault, ascended to the church, and then hurried away 
for the needed help. She had gone half the distance 
to the village, when she noticed, as she was obliged 
to lessen her speed, that a schooner bad come up the 
shore of the island, and was hove to at no great dis- 
tance. She also noticed that a boat was near the 
shore with men in it. Before she could ask herself 
the business of these visitors at Isla Grande, a portly 
figure came out of the dense bushes bordering the 
suore, and placed itself directly in her path. 

“Whither so fast, my pretty one?” said the in- 
truder, in a hoarse voice. 

“ Away, senor, let me. pass, if you are human!” 
pleaded Yola, endeavouring to pass tae stranger. 
* Life is at stake sd 

“ Oh, I cannot consent to lose your society. In fact, 
you are my prisoner!” 

He caught her up in his arms, 

And then Yola knew, from the description she had 
heard of the terrible scourge of those seas, that he 
was Callocarras, the pirate ! 

“Oh, heavens!” she moaned. “Cut off irom saving 
him! Captive——” 

The words died away in an incoherent murmur, 
and a hoarse chuckle of joy came from her captor, as 
he saw that she had fainted, and bore her away toward 
his boat. 





(To be continued.) 








Tue reason assigned for the Marquis of Bath re- 
signing his post as whip in the Lords to the Conser- 
vatives is that he viewed the attentions paid by the 
Earl of Derby and the Conservative party to Gari- 
baldi with disfavour. 

LarGE trees, with thick foliage, should not be 
suffered near the windows of a house; for, besides 
obstructing the access of daylight and fresh air, and 
rendering the rooms damp, their exhalations in the 
evening and during the night are unwholesome. Trees 
should be planted at the distance of eight or ten yards 
from the house, in order not to prevent the free access 
of air. 

A Srycutar Scene.—Some cotton has lately been 
imported into Farringdon, where the mills have been 
closed for a considerable time. The people, who were 
previously in the deepest distress, went out to meet 
the cotton, the women wept over the bales and kissed 
them, and finally sang the doxology over the welcome 
importation. Imagine cotton becoming poetical, and 
people spontaneously raising a Te Deum because asked 
once more to toil! If that incident is true as it stands, 
it would make a better incident for the painter than 
half the worn-out incidents of dramatic story. 

LonGeEviry IN A WorkKnousr.—Within the cur- 
rent year—that is to say, from the 12th of January 
to the present time,—the following persons have died 
in the Newport Union Workhouse, Monmouthshire : 
William Jeremy, aged 66; Jeremiah Israel, 87; Henry 
Enoch Williams, 69; John Davies, 72; Thomas 








Hopkins, 98; Ann Edwards, 74; Mary Pell, 74; Ann 
Jones, 88; Charles Wakefield, 75; Rees Griffiths, 87; 
Abraham Williams, 63; Rees Jenkins, 84; Thomas 
Harris, 88, The united ages of these 13 persons 
make 1,015; or upwards of 1,000 years. The eldest 
was a man, aged 98 years. The combined ages of the 
three women make a sum of 263 years. Four of the 
mén appropriately bore patriarchal names, and many 
of these persons had been in the workhouse for a con- 
siderable period of time. The last named had been 
an inmate upwards of 18 years. He was a coal miner, 
but had served the best part of his life in the army, 
and was at Waterloo. Nearly all these persons had 
enjoyed good health, having their mental and pliysical 
faculties but little impaired, till a short time before 
their decease; and there are still living in the same 
— several persons upwards of 80 years ef age 
eac 





THE SECRET, CHAMBER. 
Se oe eeerre 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 


CLIFFDEN was au ancient castellated mansion which 
had belonged to the family from whom it was named, 
for many generations. It stood upon a lofty crag that 
overlooked the sea, and the music of the sounding 
waves ascended to its storm-beaten walls. 

A wide lawn, on which larch and fir-trees had been 
planted by some of its former lords, sloped towards the 
edge of the cliffs, through which a flight of rude steps 
was cut to the beach below. 

On Etuel’s first arrival at her new home, the weather 
had been mild and pleasant, and she took great pleasure 
in wandering upon the sands, accompanied by Alice, 
or with Gerald during his brief visits; for his’ time 
was occupied in London in hurrying forward the 
——— which would enable him to claim his 

ri 

Even when the weather became cold. and dreary, as 
chilling weather approached, on the days when the 
sun shone brightly, Ethel was often tempted to brave 
the cold Breeze and descend to her favourite promenade, 
sometimes with Alice, but as often alone, as she had 
no fear of meeting strangers in that secluded spot, 
and she felt herself quite safe so near her own home. 

The young heiress was received by her tenants 
with enthusiastic demonstrations of welcome when, 
aiter a short stay in London, she came down with her 
friends from Taunton and took formal possession of 
her inheritance. Since the death of her grandfather 
the plaee had not been occupied, as the late Lord 
Clifton had preferred a resideuce nearer the metropolis. 

The bridal trousseau arrived, and the two girls were 
immersed in the delightful occupation of trying en, 
and criticizing or approving the taste of the i 
who had been employed. Alice was to act as brides- 
maid, and a young friend of Gerald, who had paid 
her marked attention while they were in London, was 
expected to be present at the Christmas festival which 
was approaching, after which he was to take part in 
the ceremony as groomsman. 

Extensive preparations were made to give a festival 


on Christmas eve to the tenants on the estate in the | still 


true old English style, and the wide hall was decorated , 
bare holly —— — with poe The 
ta groaving with the profusion of good things, 
was decorated in a similar manner, and the 

with their wives and children, gathered around it as 
in the days of feudal rule. 

Ethel, by her friends, ‘presided, and with 
the perfect tact which is the offspring of good feeling, 
she soon placed her rustic guests entirely at their ease. 
At the close of the feast, her health was drank with 
enthusiasm, and with cries of : 

“Long live our beautiful lady, and may heaven 
bless and prosper the marriage she is about to make.” 

Blushing vividly, Ethel thanked, and then left 
them to examine the Christmas offerings she had pre- 

to distribute among them. She was glad to be 
released from her onerous duties, for Gerald, who was 
momentarily had not arrived, and a vague 
sense of uneasiness began to fill her heart. 

The heavy clouds portended a stormy night, and 
she was fearful that he might be detained till too late 
an hour to take part in the amusements ‘of the 
evening. : 

The hall was cleared, the musicians played their 
liveliest tunes, and the younger portion of the guests 
entered with spirit into the revelry of the hour. In 
the interludes of ‘the dance, Christmas games were 
played, and each fair'one who beneath the 
mistletoe. bough that hung from the centre of the 
ceiling, was compelled to pay the penalty of a kiss to 
him who had the hardihood to demand it. i 

There was much laughing and romping among ‘the 
young people; fortunes were tried by throwing the 
leaves of the mistletoe upon the hot hearth, each one 
having the name of a youth and maiden given to it, 
and shouts of lauglter arose when tle heat caused 


them to spring away from each other, as was often thy 


case. 

The ladies of the family looked on the scene with 
amusement and interest from an apartment which 
opened into the hall; but, as the hours rolled’ on and 
Gerald did not arrive, Ethel’s heart grew apprehensivg 
that some disaster had befallen him. 

She drew aside the heavy damask curtain that hung 
before the deep embrasure of a window, and sheltering 
herself behind its shrouding folds, endeavoured to 

r into the darkness without. A light snow was 
alling, and, as her eyes became accustomed to the 
dim light, she distinctly saw the figure of a man 
crouching beneath a leafless tree near the window, 
Wondering who it’could be, and why he acted ‘thus 
on - inclement @ night, she lifted the sash and spoke 
to him. 

“Who are you, and why do you not enter the house, 

where you will find light and warmth ?” ' 
os addressed, the stranger started forward and 
said : 
“Pardon me, lady. I came on a private errand to 
Sir Gerald Methurn, and I do not wish my presen 
here to be known, I was watching an oom 
to speak with some one. ‘Will you. tell him that | 
wish to see him on business of vital importance to 
himself?” | 

“ Sir Gerald is not here; tie has not yet returned 
from London. The night is cold and checrless; come 
in, and remain till morning—by that time he will 
surely be here.” ere 

“Thanks, lady; but my news will not bear a mo- 
ment’s delay. I must go on the road’ to meet him, 
I do not fear the cold. Good night, Lady Clifton; I 
only seek to serve you as well as your betrothed hus- 
band,. and ‘T will. yet save you from the mischief that 
threatens you.” 

Melehoir touched his cap and moved swiftly away. 
Ethel shut the window with a feeling of dread’ she 
could not conquer for many moments. But she re- 
flected that no cloud lay upon the bright horizon 
before her; that she had no cause to fear evil; and 
she dismissed the thought of the strange visitor with 
the conviction that he could not have been perfectly 
sane. If he had been, he would have entered the 
house and have asked an interview with him he came 
to seek without this affectation of mystery. But Mel- 
choir had his own reasons for not doing so. Several 
of the ‘servants at Cliffden had been at the Priory at 
tle time of its occupation by Kirke and his followers, 
and they were all acquainted with his agency in the 
arrest of Vernor. He feared to be recognized by them, 
and pointed out to Gerald as the enemy of his cousin, 
thus jeopardizing the annuity which had been lately 
restored to himself and his mother. 

To see Gerald a few moments, and warn him of the 


modiste | return of his kinsman, was his object, and he again 


mounted his jaded steed, and took the direction of the 
London road, in the hope that he should eneounter 
the traveller. He had but a few miles when 
his horse stumbled, and threw him with such violence 
over his head as to severely sprain one of his ankles, 
The pain was so acute that he was glad to finds 


refuge in a peasant’s cottage, from which a light was 


streaming. 

The injury proved so severe that he was detained 

more than two weeks before he was able to leave his 

asylum, and in the meantime, events had happened 

é Cliffden which rendered his information super- 
uous. 

The hours passed on}; ten o'clock sounded from the 
great clock in the hall, and gor ee arrived. 
The guests were preparing to depart their own 
homes, and he had pared opportunity to exchange 
the joyous greetings of the season with them. 

Ethel’s fears began to communicate themselves to 
tliose around her, when the bustle of an arrival was 
heard. In a few moments Gerald, glowing with 
health and happiness, entered the room in which the 
family was gathered, accompanied by his friend, 
Edmund e, Who soon found his way to the side 
of Alice, and the blushing reception she gave him, 
showed that the pre; on her side was at least 
as as on his. ‘ 

Ge! clasped his betrothed to his manly head 
and whispered : i . 

“Never more to part, my dearest Ethel.‘ A fer 
more hours, and you will be amine by the most sacred 
of allties.” oF AV j 
She raised her eyes to' his, in whiéh love, and trust 

and replied im tlie same tone : 


Gerald, nothing can part us now,” 
The gathered around the blazing Christmas 
fire; while the new comers enjoyed its grateful 


warmth, they gave a laughing account of the adven- 
tures of the journey, and the causes which had delayed 
them to so late an hour. 

Suddenly Ethel remembered the strange colloquy 
she had held through the window, and she drew 
Gerald aside, and asked: 
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“Did you meet @ messenger who came hither in a 
mysterious manner to see you? I accidentally saw 
fim through the window, and spoke with him.” 

“That was @ singular proceeding on such a night 
as this. I have not seen any one on the road. Did 
he say he would seek me?” 

“ Yes, hesaid his message was of such importance 
that he must go on the road to meet you.” 

“The inclemency of the night must then have 
driven him to seek shelter before we came along. His 
nows could not have been of mueh consequence, or he 
would not have failed to deliver it.” 

“Perhaps not; but he seemed very much in ear- 


nest.” 

Gerald mused a moment, and then said: 

“Jt must have concerned’ himself, then, for I am 
expecting no news that can mar the perfect happiness 
of this joyful reunion. Dear Ethel, I have laboured 
for you, and heaven has blessed my exertions. ‘I hold 
in my grasp the fruition of long years of toil, and all 
T have now to do is to enjoy the supreme bappiuess I 
have won, with a thankful heart to the giver of all 
good. The settlements are completed, and to-morrow 
we will be Thus the blessed Christmas 
season Will be twice hallowed to me.” 

Ethel would have petitioned for a delay of a few 
days, but Gerald reminded her that he had already 
submitted to many; that her trousseau was prepared, 
and everything in readiness, then wherefore defer 
their union for a single day ? 

She finally yielded, and he announced to the groups 
around the fire that the Christmas bells would also 
ring the peal for their marriage. 

They received the hearty congratulations of their 
friends, and Gerald went out among the tenants, and 
after informing them of the approaching ceremony, 
requested their presence at the parish church on the 
following morning. 

His graceful person and cordial manners had already 
won the hearty approval of their lady’s choice from 
those hardy sons of toil, and his communication was 
received with acclamations and wishes for the health 
and happiness of the new lord and lady. 

Soon after ther dispersed to their homes, and 
Gerald the room in which the family 
were collected, where he found a cosy supper served, 
with the accompaniments of punch and mulled-wine. 

The bowls that contained them were wreathed with 
mistletoe, and when the merry meal was ended, Alice 
took the wreath from one of them, and placing it on 
Ethel’s head, chanted a rhyme which had struck her 
faney: 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 
That only night in,all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear; 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green: 
Forth to the woods did ‘nerry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe ; 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all. 

“We have carried out the programme pretty well, 
Ethel, considering that we live in such 7 toners 
times ; and now that we may act out our own non- 
sense, with no strangers to criticise us, I wish to in- 
dulge a fanatasy of my own.” 

“What is it?” asked Gerald, laughing. ‘ You 
may be sure of an appreciative audience.” 

Alice went on with smiling gravity : 

“Phe name by which this plant ts known in Ger- 
many is der mistel, and the people of Holstein call it 
the branch of the spectres. They believe that if a per- 
son has nerve enough to hold a bunch of mistletoe 
firmly in the hand, and invoke the spirits of the dead, 
he will see the one of whom he thinks arise before 
him. If he wills to do so, he can speak with the 


8 

“But, my dear Alice,” said her father, “ this seems 
to me a silly tampering with things too solemn to be 
lightly regarded. Besides, it is most’ unsuitable to the 
festival wei have just celebrated. Do not attempt such 
4 thing to-night, or indeed on any other night, lest 
you might get frightened at your fancies.” 

“ Dear father, I have set my heart on trying it now; 
80 do not oppose me. One would think that you really 
believe in ghosts. Ido not; so you may safely let 
me verify the German superstition.” 

Alice seldom failed to carry out whatever she under- 
took, and, after'some persuasion, her father consented 
that the trial might be made. She said : 

“T have prepared an invocation, which will un- 
doubtedly bring the airy phantoms around us, if there 
is any truth in the belief.” : ty 
! Pate Lory wee in the centre of the floor, grasped 

n e mistle ic ai 
— — tee, and, assuming a tragic air, 

irits of the vasty deep, 

oe the wings of niche now sweep ; 

Come through storm, come through air, 

And answer to my earnest prayer; 

If the dead may risé to light, 

Come and speak with me to-night 


There was a mystic silence, only interrupted by the 
sound of therising wind sweeping against the walls of 
the house: After a pause of several moments, Alice 
threw aside her tragic air, and said, in a disappointed 
tone: 


“T am not spiritual enough to have the weird vision 
revealed to me; but you, Ethel, can perhaps try it 
with better success. Come, priestess, you are already 
crowned with the Druidical wreath, and you shall 
take my oF 

With playful force she drew her friend forward, 
and, unwilling to refuse her request, Ethel permitted 
the branch of mistletoe to be thrust in her hand, and 
in her turn she repeated the invocation. 

Her face was turned towards the door, which opened 
in the hall, and while she repeated the invocation, her 
eyes became fascinated to it as she saw it begin slowly 
to unclose. A figure appeared in the open space that 
eurdled the life-blood around her heart and froze her 
lips into silence. 

A tall man, wearing a light-coloured overcoat, made 
white by the snow that had fallen on it; his long, 
fair hair, covered with the same fleecy flakes, falling in 
disorder upon his shoulders, and_ his face as pallid as 
that of any ghost. He spoke in a tone of hollow 
mockery : 

“You have called me, and lo! I come.” 

A cry escaped Mrs. Digby, and she exclaimed: 

“It is Vernor! you have summoned him from the 
realms of the dead. Drop that branch, that he may 
for ever vanish.” 

“ That is easier said than done,” said Vernor, in his 
natural voice, as he strode forward and confronted the 
group. “Iam no ‘goblin damned, but a flesh and 
blood entity, which I can well believe you would all 
be glad to drive back into the realms of everlasting 
nothingness. But I am here, and I have come to 
claim my own from him who has unlawfully seized 
upon it.” 

“ For a moment Gerald stood frozen into silence by 
this terrible interruption to their mirth. But he was 
aroused from his immobility by a faint cry from Ethel, 
and she fell insensible in his outstretched arms. As 
they folded around her, the wretched conviction came 
to him that another present possessed the right to 
stand between himself and her he had deemed so 
entirely his own. He stifled the deep groan of agony 
that arose in his tortured soul, and endeayoured to 
restore animation to Ethel by sprinkling water over 
her inanimate features. _ 

Vernor made a step toward him, and hoarsely said: 

“ Unhand ‘that lady, sir; let my aunt minister to 
her, for I do not choose my wife to lie thus in the 
arms of another man. I am too frozen to touch her 
myself, or I would tear her from your defiling grasp.” 

He had drawn near the fire, the others shrinking 
away from him as if they still regarded him as a 
supernatural presence, and was attempting to thaw 
his chilled hands over the blazing fire. Gerald cast 
upon him a glance of defiauce, and sternly said: 

“ This lady need not become au object of contention 
between us. Her own decision shall govern both of 
us as to which one she will prefer as her future 
husband.” 

“IT comprehend that ruse,” replied Vernor, with a 
contemptuous curl of his haughty lip. “ You think 

ourself secure of getting it in your favour; but the 
nee gives her to me; and I defy you, or any one else, 
to invalidate my claim.” 

* You resigned her longago to me. I thought you 
dead, or I should have placed her fate beyond your 
control” 

“But you see that I am nof dead; and you have 
failed to accomplish that necessary duty. Since you 
neglected it, I shall avail myself of every right I still 
possess over that girl, who offers a pretty welcome to 
her long-absent husband by fainting when he appears 
in her ce.” 

“Do not dare to call yourself ber husband, for in 
the sight of God you are not; you never have been 
that! You sacrificed her once to your desire for the 
wealth she inherited, and you have now returned to 
force her odious bonds upon her because she again has 
fortune to bestow upon you. Listen to me, Vernor. 
Sooner than you shall claim Ethel as your wife I will 
destroy you! I will die myself if it becomes neces- 
sary to do so.” } 

Vernor coolly replied : 

“In your disappointment you may commit suicide 
if:you choose, but I skall live to make my pretty 
Ethel happy, and to regain the fortune you have 
wrested from me. Sir Gerald Methurn indeed! Lay 
aside your usurped title, and resign all pretensions to 
Lady Clifton, if you are what you pretend to be—a 
man of honour.” 

“No true man would give up the idol of his life to 
such guardianship as yours would prove,” was the dis- 
dainful reply. “ As to our rival claims, the law itself, 
backed by the wishes of Ethel, will decide that she 
shall belong to me. But this is no time or place to 





settle that question. See—she revives; she wakes to 





woe enough, without witnessing this contention over 
her in the first hour of our meeting.” 

Mrs. Digby, with trembling hands, had been 
bathing the brow of Ethel, and she now unclosed her 
eyes, flooked around, and seeing Vernor, buried her 
face in Gerald’s bosom, while she murmured : 

“Tt is true, then! It wasno phantom! Take me 
away—hold me fast—Gerald, for I will cling to you 
even in death itself!” 

Vernor strode toward her, aud mockingly said: 

“So-o—my lady bride wiii not even look upon her 
long-absent one. I can well imagine the vigils you 
have held—the tears you have wept over my sup- 
posed fate—my pretty Ethel, and if they have dimmed 
your beauty I can forgive it. Let me look upon your 
face, that I may judge if it is much changed since we 

met.” 


Ethel raised her hand as if to deprecate a nearer 
approach, and turning her colourless face toward him, 
she said: 

“ Leave me for ever, [implore you! Take my for- 
tune—take everything I claim—but leave me free to 
walk my path of life without your companionship. 
You never loved me; you gave me up yourself, and I 
call on you to redeem your plighted word.” 

“On my soul, if it were possible to claim your 
wealth, without the encumbrance, I would take you 
at your word,” he fiercely rejoined. “ But so im- 
portant a personage as Lady Clifton cannot so easily 
renounce her hereditary estates in favour of another. 
Only as your husband can I hold them, and as such I 
intend to enjoy them. Loose your hold on that man; 
cease to cling to him, or my passion may pass the 
bounds of prudence.” 

Ethel relaxed her grasp on Gerald’s arm, stood up- 
right before him, and a faint shade of colour swept 
over her pale face as she spoke with dignity : 

“T obey you, since the right to command me is still 
unfortunately yours; but hear me in my turn. No 
earthly power shall ever compel me to live with you 
as your wife. You may, for a season, staud between 
me and the man I love, but I shall find means to 
break the wicked bonds in which you bound me while 
I was yet too young to comprehend how odious they 
might become. You never loved me; my fortune 
was all you sought in gaining my hand, and the 
wealth I now possess shall yet purchase freedom for 
me frem your cruel power.” 

“Tt might, perhaps, if I permitted you to use it for 
that purpose; but I shall take good care not to do so. 
The laws of England give a man absolute control 
over his wife, and I advise you to submit to the fate 
that is inevitable. Almost by a miracle I escaped the 
shipwreck in which you thought I had perished. The 
letters I wrote you were never received, it seems; or 
they may have been suppres He who sought to 
supersede me in my family inheritance, and also in your 
affections, can doubtless give an account of them.” 

He fixed his eyes insolently on Gerald, who proudly 
replied : 

“My whole course in life refutes such an absurd , 
charge; neither do I believe that such letters have} 
even been written. Where have you been during a 
these years?” 

Vernor dared not name the place of his late resi- 
dence, and he said: x 

“JT was picked up by a ship bound to Virgigia. 
When the news of the revolution in this coury 
reached there, I immediately embarked for my native 
home. @n landing at-Lyme,I-learned that youthad 
usurped my title and fortune, and that my bride was 
also about to bestow her hand upon you. I hurried 
hither to put a stop to such a proceeding, and now, 
Sir Gerald Methurn, I demand the restitution of my 
wife and estate.” 

“ On the last you have no legal claim, for the-pro- 

rty of my uncle has become mine by purchase. 
The title has also been bestowed on me for services 
rendered to the present king; but I waive my right to 
bear it, if you choose to assume a barren distinction 
unsupported by the wealth that can alone render i& 
respectable. As to Ethel, she has already declared 
her résolution not to be claimed by you. I will maia- 
tain her right to do so at any cost. No man, worthy 
of the name, would insist on the fulfilment of a eon- 
tract made as this was, and shrunk from on her part 
with a degree of antipathy which must, every hour, 
wound him in the most sensitive part of his mature. 
But yours is a callous one, Vernor, as I have. long 
known, and in dealing with you I must use such 
weapons as are in my power. In my turn, I will 
threaten you. You are here without permission from 
the authorities; I have influence, which shall be used 
against you to the utmost limit, if you persist in your 
iniquitous demands. I will have you thrown in prison, 
and there dictate.the only terms on which fteedom 
will be granted you again.” 

Vernor laughed disdainfully. 

“Tf I am sent to prison, 1 will have my lady wife 
to minister tome. That, at least, will not be denied 
to me ia a land of equal laws,” 
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The rest of the growp~ had listened in appalled | 
silence to this passionate colloquy; but Mr. Digby 
here interposed : 

“Ttis useless to recriminate thus. Mrs. Digby, 
remove Ethel to her chamber, for she seems scarcely 
able to sustain herself. Go with them, Alice, and 
send a servant to conduct Mr. Bertie to his chamber. 
Gerald and myself will talk with Vernor, and endeavour 
to bring him to a more reasonable frame of mind.” 

Vernor stepped forward and attempted to take 
Ethel’s hand in his; but she shrank away, saying: 

“* No—no—never shall my hand be clasped in yours 
again. You resigned it to him to whom it is now 
plighted, and my heart ratifies the contract.” 

A dark frown gathered on his brow, and he said, 
through his closed teeth : 

“We shall see who will be the winner. I play for 
a great stake, and the opposition of a feeble woman 
shall not mar my game. I give you this night to 
reflect upon your position and make up your mind to 
your inevitable fate. Ethel Methurn, I claim your 
allegiance as my lawful wife, and, mark me, i shall 

rendered.” 


Ethel seemed on the verge of fainting again, and 
Mrs. Digby hastily drew her away. The three ladies 
left the room together, Alice almost sustaining the 
sinking frame of her friend, whose strength was 
exhausted by the violent emotions of the last few 
moments. 

When in her own chamber, she wept upon the 
bosom of her adopted mother, and wildly asked if it 
would be possible for Verner to force her to live with 
him as his wife. 

“Calm your agitation, my love,” said Mrs. Digby, 
soothingly. “ Vernor assumes a high tone, but he 
must feel the weakness of his cause. He cannot 
compel you to return to him. It will take time to ob- | 
tain a divorce, but no English jury will refuse a verdict 
in your favour, when the facts of the case are set fairly 
before them.” 

“But Vernor may attempt to avenge on Gerald the 
preference I feel for him. Oh, aunty, he looks so 
savage, so revengeful, that my heart dies within me 
when I think of him.” 

“ My son can protect himself, Ethel—have no fears | 
for him. Bad as Iam afraid Vernor is, he will at- | 
tempt no violence towards his cousin. He has too 
tender a care for his own safety, you may be sure.” 

Thus reassured, Ethel became more composed, but 
for her aching heart there was no repose during the 
long hours of that wretched night. f 

She could not lie upon her bed; the restless spirit | 
within her impelled her to constant motion, and she 
paced the floor till morning broke, dark and chill as 
her own dreary fate. Then, exhausted by her vigil, 
she threw herself upon her couch and fell into a 
feverish, broken slumber, which was disturbed by 
terrible visions of Vernor tearing her from her friends 
and home. 

The light of that day, which was to have witnessed 
her espousals to the man she adored, fell upon her 
wan and wretched, fearful of the evil influence which 
had darkened her life and half-broken her heart. She 
was too ill and miserable to descend to breakfast, and 
Alice came in to share the repast which was served in 
her own apartment. 

She endeavoured to cheer the sinking spirits of her 
friend, but she had as yet no favourable news to com- 
municate. 





' 


(To be continued.) 








Ecnors.—The best eehoes are produced by parallel 
walls. At a villa near Milan there extend two 
parallel wings about fifty-eight paces from each other, 
the surfaces of which are unbroken either by doors or 
windows. The sound of the human voice, or rather | 
a word quickly pronounced, is repeated above forty 
times, and the report of a pistol from fifty to sixty | 
times. Dr. Plot mentions an echo in Woodstock 
Park which repeats seventeen syllables by day, and 
twenty by night. An echo on the north side of 
Shipley church, in Sussex, repeats twenty syllables. 
There is also a remarkable echo in the venerable 
abbey church of St. Alban’s. 


A VecerasLE Murperer.—The vegetation of 
the Brazilian forest displays a spirit of restless selfish- 
ness and emulation very antagonistic of the principle 
of “live and let live.” Each piant and tree seems to 
be striving to outvie its fellow, struggling upwerd 
towards life and air—branch, and leaf and stem—re- 
gardless of its neighbours. Parasitic plants are seen 
fastening with firm grip on others, making use of 
them as instruments for their own advancement. One 
of this description is called the “murderer.” * * * 
It springs up close to the tree on which it intends to 
tix itself, and the wood of its stem grows by spreading 
itself like a plastic mould over one side of the trunk 
of its supporter. It then puts forth from each side an 
armlike branch, which grows rapidly, and looks as 
though a stream of sap were flowing and hardening 





as it went. This adheres closely to the trunk of the 
victim, and the two arms meet on the opposite side, 
and blend together. These arms are put forth at 
somewhat regular intervals in mounting upwards; 
and the victim, when its strangler is full grown, 
becomes tightly clasped by a number of. inflexible 
rings., These rings grow larger as the “ murderer” 
flourishes, rearing its crown of foliage to the sky, 
mingled with that of its neighbour, and in course of 
time they kill it by stopping the flow of itssap. The 
strange spectacle then remains of the selfish parasite 
clasping in its arms the lifeless and decaying body of 
its victim, * * *' When the dead trunk moulders 
away, its own end approaches; its support is gone, and 
itself also falls. 





THE FATAL SECRET. 


——_—@————— 
CHAPTER V. 
Oh, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side ! 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. BerKetey returned to the Vale in a thought- 
ful mood; a little chagrined, it must be admitted, that 
a favourite plan of his own was thwarted by the un- 
expected presence of this strange child. He had 
been interested by the appearance of Isola, and was 
not insincere in his expressions of praise, but he 
deeply regretted the chance that had thrown her on 
the path of his friend. 

With that fondness for managing other people's 
affairs which many geod men and women possess, he 
and his wife had long ago decided that Claude Fon- 
taine should return from the Continent, and marry a 
beautiful cousin of Mrs. Berkeley, who, since the death 
of her parents, made the Vale her home. 

Long ago, Miss Carleton and Fontaine had met, and 
been mutually pleased with each other, but he left on 
his travels without asking her to await his return as 
his plighted bride ; if the young lady was disappointed, 
she bravely concealed it, and the incense she received 
for years as a reigning belle, might have consoled her 
for Fontaine's indifference ; but she refused all offers 
of marriage, and Mrs. Berkeley, with a woman's 
shrewdness, came to the conclusion that as long as 


| Claude Fontaine remained single, Miss Carleton would 


never accept any other man. 
The Vale was four miles from “Fountains,” and, 


| as its name indicated, the house lay nestled under the 


shelter of the hills. 

The house was surrounded by fine trees; and 
everything upon the place bore the impress of wealth 
and comfort, without any attempt at display. 

A boy came out to take his master’s horse. 

“ Has any one called to see me since I left?” asked 
Mr. Berkeley. 

“Not that I know of, sir, and I expect I should 
have known it if anybody had come, seeing that I 
always take the horses. Miss Carrie has gone over to 
Dunlora with the young master.” 

“* So much the better,” he muttered: “ yet I hardly 
thought she would go off just as I could bring back 
news of Claude.” : 

When he entered the house, he found his wife 
awaiting him, and she had purposely sent off the 
different members of the family, under various pretexts, 
that she might learn all he had to tell, without re- 
servation. 

His chair was already placed in front of the 
blazing fire, and Mrs. Berkeley came forward to meet 
him with an expression of eager interest upon her 
face. 

She was indeed a handsome and well-preserved 
woman for a grandmother. The tall and stately 
figure had lost little of its early elasticity, and her 
clear, well-cut features, soft, peach-like complexion 
and bright blue eyes formed a very attractive ensemble. 
The hair, of a bright, golden brown, was slightly 
threaded with grey, but it was still soft and silky. 
Over it she wore a matronly cap, and her dress 
was of some dark, rich material. 

She quickly asked : 

“Is this story true about a strange child that 
Claude has picked up on his travels, and is going 
to make his heiress? ‘liny brought me this news 
from the kitchen, after you left, but I could not be- 
lieve it.” 

“Yet it is true enough, Lady Betty. I have seen 
the child, and she isa very attractive little thing ; quite 
a lady, I must say.” 

‘* Do you believe her to be only an adopted daughter? 
Claude’s course has been so singular since the death 
of his brother, that strange thoughts are aroused. He 
has probably made a low marriage, and this child is 
his own. Does she look at all like the Fontaines ?” 

“No—she has dark eyes and olive complexion as 
they have, but there is no other resemblance. In fact, 
Claude makes no mystery about her, and he wishes 
that none shall be made. He rescued her from immi- 





nent peril—her friends perished by a terrible accident 
and he could find no clue to her parentage... Fontaing 
was touched with compassion by her forlorn condition, 
took her under his protection, and finally adopted her ag. 
his own. Now he is.so infatuated about her that hg 
declares. he. will never marry.” 

“Nonsense! a man in the prime of. life, and the 
owner of immense wealth, is net going to devote his 
life to a little stray, and on her account refuse to give 
a legitimate mistress to his home. I have made up my 
mind that he shall. marry Carrie, and I mean to bring 
it about. I am certain that she has: looked forward to 
his return with an interest that no other man has ever 
inspired. Is Claude as handsome as ever? though, of 
course, he has matured into a magnificent man.” 

Mr. Berkeley gravely shook his head : 

“He is more changed than I believed possible. [ 
did not know him when we met.” 

‘Changed of course. He was little more than a boy 
when he went away. He has developed into perfect 
manhood by this time.” 

“No, my dear; Claude has not changed for the 
better. He has grown old at a fearful rate, for his hair 
is whiter than mine, and his face is saddened beyond 
anything I could have conceived. It.is not the Claude 
of other days who has returned to us, but a grave sor- 
row-stricken ‘man, who seems to have. ne joy in life 
save that of doing his duty.” 

Mrs. Berkeley listened in dismay : 

‘“““Fhy, what on earth can so have changed him? 
He s younger than our son.” 

*I-cannot understand it; for, although the Fon- 
taines are people of strong passions and impetuous 
feelings, they have been @ hardy and enduring race; 
snd from the Berkeley blood Claude derives no 
melancholy; taint. Yet I firmly believe that but 
for the influence of that child he would become a mis- 
anthrope.” 

His wife laid her hand upon his shoulder and im. 
pressively said: 

“Then there has been wrong and evil doing on 
his: part, be sure of that. Did he speak of poor 
Henry ?—make any allusion to his tragic fate? I 
— never yet understood the circumstances of that 

air.” 

“ Nor ever will, I fancy, for he desires that all refe- 
rence to his brother shall cease. When I mentioned his 
name he looked as if. he would drop. I learned from 
the General on his death-bed that Claude blamed him- 
self for not taking better care of his brother; but 
Fontaine destroyed or concealed the letter Claude had 
written to him, and no one was permitted to read it 
but himself. It all seems very strange; but Claude 
is a man above suspicion; when you meet him, when 
you hear him speak, you will see that he is incapable 
of crime or meanness.’ I have rarely seen a man 
who impressed me as a grander specimen of human 
nature.” 

“When shall I see him? I must judge for my- 
self, for you are too benevolent to be suspitious. | 
have my own thoughts about this terrible mystery, 
and if Claude is what you describe him, T aw afraid 
that in my heart I must accuse him of that which 
will indeed sever him: from human sympathy. But 
if he repents, I will never be the’ one’ to throw the 
fivst stone at him; no, ‘ Vengeance is mine, and [ 
will repay,’ has not been vainly said, and if he 
hag ——"«. 


“ Betty, stop! do not, even in thought accuse an 
honourable mau of so unpardonable a crime. Claude 
may have been unfortunate, but’ guilty I will never 
believe him. See him, and you will think with me 
that it. is impossible. Remember, too, that he is of 
my blood, and the honour of the family must be held 
sacred ; neither will I believe that he has tainted it.” 

Mrs. Berkeley drew a long breath, and slightly 
changed colour, as she replied : : 

“T will withhold my judgment till I have seen him. 
Then, if I find cause to change my sentiments, I shall 
be glad. Poor Carrie, this change in Claude will touch 
her very a a 

“T think will live through it with her usual 
philosophy. If Carrie has really cherished @ romantic 
prepossession in ‘favour of Fontaine, I advise her to 
get rid of it as speedily as possible, for he has declared 
his unalterable resolution never to marry.” 

“ Did hegive any reason for this determination ?” 

“ Yes—he said that he could now never make any 


woman happy.” 

“ Perhaps he might have said that he dared not in- 
volve any woman in his possible disgrace,” she sig- 
nificantly replied. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Berkeley, speaking very 
gravely, “is this withholding your judgment? ‘Judge 
not, lest ye be judged,’ is good advice, and:I  strenu- 
ously advise you to act.upon it. i have promised that 
we shall all go over to Fountains to-niorrow, ani 
Claude has half-pledged himself to spend a few days 
with us.” 

“TI will try and be charitable, and 2 know that I 
can be silent.’ Only.to yon would I have spoken o 
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this subject at all. But I think I must give up my 
t plan of making a match between Carrie and Claude., 


T know that sho remembers him with great. interest, |, 


and I have foolishly endeavoured to keep alive her 
early preference for him. But Carrie has ‘sense and 
principle, and she will marry no man in whom she has 
not implicit confidence.” 

“TJ scarcely expected her to leave home when I had 
gone to Fountains to meet its master. . She; is more 
indifferent to him than you thought, or she would 
have been on the gui. vive to hear my report of 
him.” 

“ That only proves that you know very little about 
women. She would die sooner than betray the secret 
of that little nook in her heart in which he is en- 
ghrined. Carrie is a very proud,woman, and she has 
too long been bowed before as a queen of beauty to 
veil her head to an indifferent conqueror now. Yet 
I firmly believe that if she does not marry Claude 
Fontaine, no other man will ever claim her as his 
wife.” 

“Then we are likely to keep her with us, Lady 
Betty, and I shall not be serry to do so; for hers is 
a bright spirit, unspoiled by flattery, though it has 
been lavished on her in u® stinted measure.” 

‘But Carrie would make so good and noble a wife 
to the man that could appreciate her. My own married 
life has been so happy, that I wish one I love so truly 
to find as good a husband as you have been to me, my 
dear.” 

The cheerful smile with which she regarded him 
elicited a corresponding one from Mr. Berkeley, and 
he said: 

“Yes, we have been very happy, Lady Betty, 
and we can sing ‘John Anderson my Jo John’ 
as we go down the vale of life together, with our 
hands as firmly linked as our hearts. You have 
but one fault, my love; you are too hasty in your 
judgments.” 

“ And yours is fhe opposite one, sir, to be too lenient 
in yours; but, after all, yours is the better part. But 
here come Mary and the children to interrupt our 
mutual compliments.” 

The door opened, and a fair fresh-looking woman of 
graceful appearance came in, followed by a hand- 
some bey and a little girl, both of whom strongly re- 
sembled their stately grandmother. 

Fanny ran toward Mr. Berkeley, and, sprang upon 
his lap. 

“What do you and Fanny say to anew playmate? ” 

“T hope it ain’t a boy,” said Fanny, ‘for George 
teazes me enough now, and two boys will be more 
than I can stand.” 

“ No—it’s a pretty little lady near your own age.” 

“A girl! hurrah!” exclaimed George, starting up; 
“then I'll have two to wait on me and coax me into 
good humour when I’m cross. Who is she, grandma? 
Where did she come from? Is she coming here ?” 

“ Be quiet, George, and don’t ask so many questions. 
Mr. Fontaine has returned, bringing with him an 
adopted daughter. Your grandfather has seen her, 
and to-morrow we are going over to Fountains to 
ask them to spénd a week with us. You must both be 
very kind to the little stranger.” 

“Ts she very pretty?” asked George. ‘‘I don’t 
like ugly girls.” 

“You coneeited monkey, don’t begin to put on airs 
because you think yourself good-looking. Pretty or 
ugly, remember one thing: if you wish to stand well 
with your cousin Claude, you will be very kind and 
polite to the child he has adopted as hisown. She 
will be thrown much with you and Fanny, and she 
= Ro mother to love her. My pets must not forget 
that. 

“ What is her name? ” 

“ Isola,” 

“What a fanny name!” said Fanny. “I never 
heard it before.” ; 

“Tt is a sad one, my child, for it. means lonely. She 
has no relation in the world that is known to her, and 
if Mr. Fontaine had not taken her under his protection, 
she might have perished of want.” 

“ Dear me—was she so very poor?” 

“No, she was only friendless,” said Mr. Berkeley. 
“The clothing she had on when Claude found her, 
and her refined appearance, contradict the supposition 
that she belonged to an inferior class. ‘She is a little 
lady, and will be heiress to the great Fontaine 
estate!” 

“‘T mean to marry her when I am eld enough,” said 
George, decisively, ‘‘I always thought I should like 
to live up at Fountains.” 

‘The two ladies listened to him in amused silence. 
His mother called the boy to her side, and gently said : 

“You are talking too much like. a maa, my sen— 
such boasting sounds absurd from childish lips, I 
hope you will be self-dependent, and make. your own 
way in life: but do not speak now as if you could 
have everything your own way. You have manya 
hard lesson te learn, many buffets to endure, before the 
ausk is shed, and the true fruit comes to perfection. 





I would not have my boy become a vain, boasting 
man. 

George bent his glowing face, and kissed her 
cheek. 

“I was only talking, mother—do not heed my non- 
sense. I only like to make grandpapa stare, it amuses 
him to hear me run on s0.” 

Mr. Berkeley rose and said: 

“If you are very good, children, you may go with 
us to-morrow to call on Miss Fontaine; but I warn 
you to say nothing to her of her peculiar position.” 

He left the room, delegating to his wife the task of 
replying to the questions asked about the newly- 
arrived master of Fountains. The younger lady 
had known him in the early years of her married life, 
and she listened with much interest to the particulars 
Mrs. Berkeley chose to reveal, but she was very care- 
ful to make no allusion to the suspicion that lay darkly 
cradled in her own heart. 

That her daughter might be prepared to meet Mr. 
Fontaine without manifesting surprise at the change 
in his appearance, she teld her that he had suffered 
greatly from ill-health—so much that he looked many 
years older than he really was. The conversation 
was interrupted by the return of Miss Carleton, who 
came in holding up her riding-skirt, her face glowing 
beneath a becoming riding-hat, decorated with long, 
floating plumes. 

Carrie Carleton was slightly above the medium 
height, with a perfectly rounded figure, and a face 
that was more piquante than beautiful. Her features 
were not perfectly regular, but the expression was 
charming; and the gay and brilliant woman of the 
world could soften into the most tender and thoughtful 
of companions in the serene quiet of her own home. 
Her complexion was of that soft, creamy tint, which 
is sometimes found combined with hair of a pale 
brown, contrasted with dark, hazel eyes, fringed and 
arched with black, 

For many successive seasons she had reigned an 
acknowledged belle; but so unspoiled was her true 
womanly nature that she returned to the simple 
pleasures of a country life with renewed zest, after 
wearying of the fashionable round of London dissipa- 
tion. She came forward with a bright smile and said : 

“We have had a charming ride, and Philip Vane 
came back with us to hear something of our newly 
arrived friend at Fountains. He stopped in the yard 
with Cousin George, but they will both be in directly.’ 

Mrs. Berkeley looked slightly annoyed. 

“Claude Fontaine is a stranger to the Vanes, then 
why should Philip be so anxious to hear about him ? 
Mr. Vane has cast an envious eye on his estate, 
and he even asked Mr. Berkeley if there would be no 
chance to buy it of its absent master; as if a gentle- 
man would sell the inheritance’ of his fathers, 
unless compelled by misfortune to do so.” 

“Philip has nothing to do with his father’s plans, 
and I fancy it was boyish curiosity that brought him 
here more than anything else,” said Miss Carleton, 
quietly. “I saw Cousin Tom as we rode through the 
place; T hope he brings a good report of our long 
absent friend.” 

“ Claude is well, I believe, and he has returned to 
remain among us,” was the brief response. 

Miss Carleton regarded her with a slight expression 
of surprise, for there was nothing cordial in her tone, 
and she knew that Mrs. Berkeley had looked forward 
to the return of her former favourite with nearly as 
much interest as if he had been her own son. Fanny 
here seized her hand and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Cousin Carrie, we are to have Mr. Fontaine’s 
little girl here for the holidays, and we are going to 
see her to-morrow. Won't that be fine ? ” 

The bright glow faded suddenly from her face, and 
her lips slightly trembled, but she spoke in a clear un- 
faltering voice: 

“Ts Mr, Fontaine married ? ” 

“Oh, no; he has not married: the child is but an 
adopted one; but ke declares his fixed jntention 
never to give her a step-mother,” said Mrs. Berkeley, 
gravely. 

The blood rushed back to the paling cheek in a 
burning torrent, and a brilliant smile flashed over her 
mobile lips as she said : 

“T ‘hope he will find happiness in single blessedness, 
as I have done, and as I expect yet to do.” 

“You may be blessed, Carrie, for you bear within 
yourself a well-spring of kindness and tenderness that 
renders you dear to all around you; but poor Claude 
seems to have found little joy upon his path, if Mr. 
Berkeley’s report of him is cerrect.” 

“Ts he so greatly changed, then? He left us in 
the bloom of youth. I supposed he would return in 


the maturity of manhood, with all the graces and ac- 


complishments of a polished traveller. I am sorry to 
hear that he has become a blasé man of the world. I 
thought his nature too deep and true to degenerate 
into that.” 

“ Ah, well, my dear, we won’t discuss him; but you 
must prepare yourself for a great change in your old 








friend. He is no longer the gay and impulsive Claude 
we once loved.” 

With an uncomfortable feeling Miss Carleton turned 
away, and repaired to her own room to remove her 
riding habiliments, 

When this was accomplished, she took from her 
workbox a small miniature caso, containing a daguer- 
reotype of Claude Fontaine, and earnestly regarded it. 
This miniature was one of half-a-dozen taken of the 
brothers, and sent back to be distributed among their 
intimate friends just before their departure for Europe. 

General Fontaine, with whom Miss Carleton was a 
great favourite, had offered her one of each of his sons. 
They were gladly accepted, but Claude’s lay always 
at hand, while that of Henry was laid away and sel- 
dom sought for. 

His sad fate filled her with regret, and she per- 
suaded herself that that was the reason she so seldom 
cared to look upon it. 

She now gazed with moistening eyes upon the 
bright, youthful face she so faithfully remembered, 
and faintly muttered : 

“Changed! changed! Oh, why is it that blight 
and sorrow must fall on all earthly creatures? Oh, 
Claude Fontaine, your noble heart, your true nature, 
must be still the same, and they will yet assert them- 
selves. God did not create such a man to be a mere 
cumberer oft be earth.” 

The voice of the younger Mrs. Berkeley calling to 
her aroused her from the reverie into which she had 
fallen, and putting away the case, she descended to 
join the family group as they went into dinner. 

George Berkeley, a fine-looking man of thirty-six, 
was now with them, and beside him stood Philip 
Vane, a youth of sixteen, as beautiful as Antinous. 
Every movement was grace, every inflexion of his 
voice was music; and in full development his person 
promised to be the perfection of manly elegance. His 
small Grecian head was crowned with clustering curls 
of blonde hair, and his large almond-shaped eyes of a 
bright flashing blue, were full of life and animation, 
though at moments they wore tle soft sleepy look of 
the feline species when watching for the unwary prey 
on which they are ready to spring. Iiis manners 
were full of boyish vivacity, tempered by the good 
breeding which had been sedulously inculcated in him 
as the surest means of success in the world; and in 
spite of some distaste toward his parents, Philip was a 
great favourite at the Vale. His studies were pur- 
sued with George unfer a private tutor employed by 
Mr. Berkeley; but Mr. Laudon had now gone home 
to spend the approaching holidays with his own 
friends. 

The Vanes were new settlers in the neighbourhood, 
and little was known of their antecedents, except that 
they were people of good family. When Dunlora was 
offered for sale by its former proprietor, Mr. Vane pur- 
chased and refitted the placetin magnificent taste. ‘he 
family kept up its ancient prestige by maintaining a 
liberal style of hospitality, and they were considered 
as an acquisition to the county. 

Philip was an only child, and the darling and pride 
of his parents; the friendly intercourse of neighbours 
was kept up between the family at the Vale, and that 
at Duniora, although the gentlemen were often an- 
noyed at the pompous manners of Mr. Vane, and the 
ladies wearied by the superticial fine-ladyism of his 
wife. But Philip was intelligent, and precocious—he 
was as fascinating as he was handsome, aud he was 
always welcome to every member of the family, from 
Mr. Berkeley down to the lad who took his horse 
when he arrived. 

The meal was not as merry as usual, for the 
Berkeleys did not gather around the table merely to 
satisfy their hunger; gay, and cheerful conversation 
was usually exchanged, but to-day a cloud was on the 
brow of the genial elders of the family, and they both 
seemed annoyed at the eager inquiries of Philip Vane 
concerning Claude Fontaine. 

But with his usual tact, Philip gained every par- 
ticular known to them concerning the child Fontaine 
had brought home with him. ‘Then he fell into a 
reverie, which was broken by Fanny’s whispered 
words, that George meant to marry Isola Foutaine 
some day: he had said so. 

There was a bright flash of the eye, and a sudden 
compression of the lip, and if Philip’s thoughts had 
been andibly spoken, he would have said : 

‘* We shall see who is to be the winner, if she is to 
have that grand old place. If she does not gei it, 
George may take Ler aud welcome;” but he ouly 
smiled on the little girl, and :said: “I hope she will 
prove a pleasant companion for you, Fanny.” 

“ T'll. ask Cousin Claude to send her as soon as I sea 
him; that is, if I like her. Then she'll be here every 
day; and when I get my parrot we shall have nice 
times.” 

“So yon’re going to have a parrot? I thought 
you could talk enough yourself, Miss Fan, without 
having a bird to help you.” 

“T have always wanted a talking bird, like the 
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princess in the fairy tale; and now if I could only 
get the enchanted carpet, that took people wherever 
they had a mind to go, I should be quite satisfied.” 

“T su you would,” replied Philip, with his gay 
laugh ; “but, in our day, the railroad is almostas good. 
It is like flying over the solid earth, in place of sailing 
over people’s heads, at the risk of falling on them.” 

“Do you really think that being shut up in a long 
box with little windows in it, is as good as to sit down 
on a magnificent carpet and float over the beautiful 
world? Oh! Philip, I thought you loved grand 
scenery.” 

“ But suppose a storm with thunder and lightning 
should come on while one is among the clouds? ” and 
he made a comical face, which caused the little girl to 
laugh so loud that her mother held up her hand 
warningly. 

Soon afterward the party left the table, and having 
learned all he could glean that day, Philip Vane took 
his leave, after assuring Mr. Berkeley that the family 
from Dunlora would accept the invitation for 
Christmas week which Miss Carleten had ridden over 
that morning to give them. 

' (To be continued.) 


THE DOVE AND THE ANT. 


WE should be always ready to do good offices, even 
to the meanest of our fellow-creatures, as there is no 
one to whose assistance we may not, upon some occa- 
sion or other, be greatly indebted. 

A dove was sipping from the banks of a rivulet, 
when an ant, who was at the same time trailing a 
grain of corn along the edge of the brook, inadver- 
tantly fellin. The dove observing the helpless insect 
struggling in vain to reach the shore, was touched 
with compassion, and plucking a blade of grass, 
dropped it into the stream, by means of which the 
poor ant, like a shipwrecked sailor upon a plank, got 
safe to the land. 

She had scarcely arrived there when she perceived 
a fowler just going to discharge his piece at her de- 
liverer, upon which she instantly crept up his foot 
and stung him on the ankle. The sportsman starting, 
occasioned a rustling among the boughs, which 
alarmed the dove, who immediately sprang up, and 
by that means escaped the danger with which she 
was threatened. 

Morat.—The most important actions are often 
performed by the most unlikely imstruments. 





THE MONEY VALUE OF ENGLISH ART. 

In the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, while enormous sums were paid for the 
works of ancient masters, modern painters were con™ | 
tent with a sum so small that their incomes, except in | 
a very few instances, were barely sufficient to keep 
soul and body together. In these latter days, however, 
the painter who has succeeded in reaching the summit 
of his art obtains a large pecuniary recompense and 
an honourable position. Itis true that the painter 
has often devoted many years of his life to study and 
practice without any such recompense; but the same 
may be said in connection with architecture, law, 
literature, and other intellectual pursuits. 

Some facts in connection with the prices paid to 
modern artists were mentioned the other day in the 
House of Commons, by Mr. Gregory. In arguing 
that Mr. Herbert and Mr. Maclise were paid for their 
work in the House far less than they could earn in the 
ordinary pursuit ef their profession, he reminded the 
members that Mr. Frith had received 8,700/. for his 
picture of ‘The Railway Station; and that 5,500/. 
had been paid to Mr. Holman Hunt for “ Christ in the 4 
Temple.” He mentioned that for some years pre- 
viously to undertaking the frescoes at Westminster, 
Mr. Herbert's income had been 1,8007. a year, whilst 
under Government, for the last six years, it had not 
been 5002; and that the gains of Mr. Maclise, twelve 
years previously to his present undertaking, had been 
2,0002., 3,0002., and-4,0002. per annum—and, in one 
year, as much as 8,000/ ; and yet, for seven or eight 
years, the whole amount of payment to him by the 
public was only 7,0007. 

Mr. Gregory urged, as we think rightly, that these 
gentlemen, who have so ably done their duty to the 
nation, should have additional recompense from the 
House. This suggestion was supported by various 
members; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that Mr. Herbert had told him that Mr. Dyce had left 
upon the walls more than two or three times the value 
of what he had received. There were others whose 
claims had also to be considered. ‘This was a matter 
of extreme delicacy. What the Government pro- 
posed te do in connexion with Mr. Herbert was to vote 
to him a sum of 1,500/. in addition to the 2,000/. which 
he had already received; but they did not intend that 
this should be the final settlement of the question. 





of persons, judiciously selected, for the purpose of im- 
partially advising them as to the course that ought to 
be pursued. 

Sir George Bowyer remarked that the case of Mr. 
Herbert did not stand upon the same grounds of those 
of the other artists. Finding that the process which 
he had at first adopted was not calculated to preserve 
the pictures, he had destroyed 400 feet of painting in 
order to adopt another and better process. There 
was also this particular circumstance with reference to 
Mr. Herbert—that his work was of super-eminent 
merit—that it went beyond anything heretofore seen 
in this country ; and therefore it stood apart from the 
cases which had been mentioned in connexion with it. 
He did not think that the proposed commission would 
meet the merits of the case. The country ought to 
deal generously with Mr. Herbert, who had thrown 
his whole soul into the subject, and had produced a 
really great and sublime work, about which there could 
not be two opinions. 

After various observations by other members, Mr. 
Gregory accepted the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


THE DOG ON THE WRECK. 


Iw ocean the seamen are sleeping, 

But a spar still floats on the blue ; 
The life of a dog it is keeping, 

The last of the man-o’-war's crew. 
He heareth the curlew screaming, 

But he thinks it the ousel’s lay,— 
Again in his own dull dreaming 

He hunts thro’ the meadow hay ; 
He gathers the cattle at gloaming, 

He sees the horses in stall, 
Whatever in field may be roaming, 

The dog has a care for them all. 
And then by the fireside reposing, 

He blinks and he nods by the glare, 
And feels in his desolate dozing 

The little ones ruffling his hair. 
Never where groweth the sorrel ; 

Never, where little ones play : 
But under the deep-sea coral, 

At rest the old dog lay! 





RETRIBUTION. 


CHAPTER L 
THe iron tongue of the city hall clock had pealed 
forth the sixth hour. 
At this hour a carriage containing a lady and a 
maiden of fourteen summers was driven up Great 


Howard Street. The ladies looked with the eager 
curiosity which strangers are apt to exercise upon 
their arrival in a strange place. 

The scene was new to the maiden, but not to her 
mother—for such was the relationship they bore to 
each other. 

Upon their arrival at the wharf she had directed the 
cabman to drive to No, 84, Spring Street. The daughter 
turned to her mother, exclaiming : 

“ Madria’s mei! This is the Great Howard Street 
you have so often described ? ” 

*“ Yes, Marie. This is my native city and its princi- 

1 street —how do you like it ?” 

“Itis, without doubt, a handsome city, mamma, but 
not so handsome as my own beautiful Florence.” 

Mrs. Morelli remained silent during the rest of their 
drive. Her thoughts were busy with the past. She 
was aroused from her reverie by the carriage reaching 
its destination. 

The cabman rang the bell of a modest two-story 
brick-house, which was answered by a neat maid- 
servant, who came to the carriage-door to assist Mrs. 
Morelli to alight, saying her mistress desired the 
ladies te please excuse her for not receiving them per- 
sonally, as she was suffering from a severe attack of 
rheuniatism. 

Upon entering the house she showed the ladies into 
a neat sitting-room, where a bountiful repast awaited 
them. The servant informed Mrs. Morelli ‘that Mrs. 
Green begged they would refresh themselves before 
going to her chamber. Mrs. Morelli took a eup of 
coffee and a biscuit, and, leaving her daughter in the 
care of the servant, she went to the chamber of Mrs. 
Green. ’ 

Mrs. Morelli was shocked to see the changes which 
time had wrought in one who was formerly a faithful 
nurse in her family. She was seated in an arm-chair 
before the fire, her head resting upon a pillow, which 
was placed at the back of the chair. Her face was 
one of those which old age never robs, of its charms, 
but adds new beauties to every line aud furrow that 
time pencils, as we journey, in our weary pilgrimage, 
onward. The features were plain, but the expression 
of resignation and peace, with God and man, reigned 





#'he Government proposed to form a small commission 


triumphant. Her grey hair was simply parted under 


white Jace. She wore.a black alpacca. 
on her bosom was pinned a white lawn 
handkerchief ; at her side rested a large stick, by tho. 
aid of which she raised herself, upon the entrance of 
Mrs. Morelli, who warmly embraced her, saying : 
“Thank God, we meet once more!” 

* Amen!” solemnly responded Mrs. Green, who led’ 
Mrs. Morelli to the light, and, after looking earnestly- 
at her for some moments, med, “ My poor child! 
you are altered since you parted from your olf 
nurse; but God has been kind to me, to let me behold’ 
once more the child of my love.” 

The tears stood in the good woman’s eyes. As tho: 
light fell upon her face you could recognize the re- 
mains of striking beauty, which was dimmed more by 
physical and mental ee ak than by time, for Mrs, 
Morelli was not more than thirty eight. Seated upon 
an ottoman at the feet of her foster-mother, she pre- 
sented a graceful picture. Her golden hair was parted’ 
upon the white, intellectual brow, and rolled in a 
heavy coil at the back of an exquisitely-shaped head ; 
her violet-eyes beamed with unusual splendour; her 
Hebe mouth displayed a set of pearly teeth; the 
mournful robes of widowhood which she wore revealed 
the dazzling tints of her complexion; her cheeks 
rivalled the roses in their bloom; the rest of her face 
was transparent in the purity of its whiteness, and 
strongly marked were the blue veins upon her fore- 
head. As she spoke her breath came slowly, and at 
intervals she coughed. 

Alas, poor lady! Death had cast his envious gaze 
at her, and consumption marked her for his prey, She 
had returned to her native land to implore her father's 
aid and protection for the daughter she would soon 
leave desolate. 

Gentle reader, we will go back a period of eighteen 
years. 

At that time the Countess Morelli (as she was after- 
wards known), reigned belle of her native city. As 
the only daughter and sole heiress of Howard Living- 
ston, the millionaire, her name alone created a sen- 
sation. When she promenaded Great Howard Street, 
numerous gallants would fain have joined her, but 
the haughty bow of Miss Livingston kept them at 
a distance. At the opera and all public assemblies 
at ergy she appeared, she excited universal admi- 
ration. 

Dame Gossip was at a loss regarding who would be 
the successful candidate for her hand. Her father had 
poe informed several of his intimate friends that 
ne intended his daughter should wed his sister’s son, 
Maurice Stevens, but a higher power had ordained 
otherwise. * 

T'wo years before this, Miss Livingston was making 
a tour, accompanied by her father and cousin, 
Maurice Stevens. They wintered in Florence, and 
while there Miss Livingston’s beauty and evident 
appreciation of art soon won the admiration, not 
only of her own countrymen, but of the enthusiastic 
Florentines. 

At a ball given by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, she 
met the Count Morelli. He was the last of a long line 
of nobles whose deeds figured upon the peges of Italian 
history. He came of a proud race, whe prized honour 
more than life. 

The false idea of obliterating dishonour by blood 
was unfortunately the reigning passion of 
Morelli’s father, whose wife eloped with a French 
nobleman, leaving her husband and infant son alone 
to bear the bitter fruits of her crime, 

Her injured husband followed the guilty pair for 
years, spending fabulous sums, and bribing spies to. 
trace the fugitives. They met at Spa; the outraged 
husband challenged the betrayer of his honour, and. 
shot him. . A 

The wretched countess, who caused all this misery, 
died in a few months afterwards of consumption, 
brought on by remorse. ‘The unhappy husband soon 
followed, leaying a mere pittance to his heir, having 
squandered his vast fortune to gratify his revenge. 

Franciso Morelli succeeded his father to the estate: 
and title. His early years were clouded by the know- 
ledge of his mother’s fate. He left the university, 
where he had been placed by his guardian, at eighteen, 
and entered the Academy of Music of Florence as a 
pupil for the operatic stage. Here he soon distin- 
guished himself, showing signs of more than ordinary 
musical genius. 

An Englishman would have adopted a different 
fessien, and have undoubtedly selected either the law, 

hysic, the army, or the nayy, as the avenues that. 
d to wealth, without diminishing the dignity of 
birth. Italians, however are educated to think differ- 
ently. From an early age they are taught to almost. 
worship art. The humblest child of genius, in Italy, 
meets with enceuragement; and the proudest aristo- 
crat foels it his duty to give a helping hand te young 
aspirants for fame. Perhaps this is why so many of 
the gifted of all lands seek a shelter beneath its hos- 
pitable skies, for what is more encouraging to the 
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vere appreciated? An approving smile is worth more | 


.o an aspirant for fame, in the commencement of his 
sareer, than all the triumphs he may afterwards 
achieve. 

The Count Morelli had, at an early age, imbibed his 
countrymen’s passion for art. This is why he chose 

the stage instead of any other profession, for he was 
aware that he would still be treated as an equal by the 
nobles of the Tuscan Court, with whom he was a 

favourite. The Grand Duke had taken the count under 
his special patronage, and openly showered his favour 

‘upon one who was destined to become the first tenor 
of his day. 

Daring one of their rambles the count pleaded his 

-suit. Miss Livingston listened to his ardent words 
in silence; her face became as pale as the white robe 
«she wore When her ‘lover besought her to answer him. 
She raised her eyes filled with tears, and the sad, low 
‘tones of her voice trembled ; at last she informed him 
that he had won her heart, but her hand was promised 
to her cousin, Maurice Stevens. He implored her to 
jet him appeal to ‘her father. She consented. Mr. 
Livingsten treated his suit with contempt, for, in the 
count, he theught he saw a fortune-hunter, one 
who wooed the h not the woman ; besides, he 
vwas determined that his daughter should wed his 
nephew. 

Mr. Livingston commanded Maria to banish all 
thoughts of one whom he termed a foreign beggar, and 
ordered her to wed the husband he had chosen for her. 
Maria Livingston implored her father to let her re- 
main single, for she did not love her cousin and never 
‘would: but her prayers and entreaties availed not; 
the only reprieve she obtained from her dreaded fate 
was a promise that she exacted from her cousin, 
that he would-not ask her hand for the space of three 

ears. 

The next'morning they left for Paris. Maria Liv- 
ingston was thus torn from the only man that she ever 
foved ; and at eighteen life became a blank to her. 
Alas! why will parents prevent their children from 
enjoying the greatest boon that God has given to 
mortals—the pure love df an honest heart? There 
are cases, it will be admitted, where children would 
do well to listen to their parents’ advice, for misery 
generally follows disobedience. But fathers and mothers 
should pause ere they wed theix children to the golden 
idol. 

When Miss Livingston returned to England she 
mingled more than ever in society, seeking amidst the 
‘gay throng’ to forget her foreign lover, but in vain. 
The memories of the past would steal over her senses, 
like distant music, whose strains would vibrate the 
inmost chords of her heart. Ah! how eagerly she 
looked over foreign ‘musical news, and when she 
read of Count Merelli’s débit in Milan, Paris, and 
Londen, and ef the éld@ attached to his name, as one 
of the first tenors in‘the world, Maria Livingston re- 
joiced that he was winning faurels in the musical 
world, though she was aware that his profession only 
made the barrier between them more insurmountable. 
She tried, as a duty, to love her betrothed husband, 
butall in vain; her thoughts weuld steal back to the 
days of yore. Alas! the human heart cannot love and 
hate as it wills. We may control our love, it is true, 
‘but few, indeed, can crush it. They may conceal their 


love, but the time will come when the mask will fall 


‘and reveal poor human ‘nature. 

‘Thus it was with Maria the night she attended the 
opera, and belield the only man who had won more 
than a passing thought from her heart. The ashes 
of her passion rekindled, and her emotion mastered 
ba apparently proud, cold woman of the world, hence 

er indi . 

A fortnight afterwards she met Count Morelli at 
Mrs. Stanley’s party, courteously welcomed him, and 
‘warmly congratulated him upon his success. 

Count Morelli gently drew her into the retired por- 
tion of the conservatory, pouring into her willing ear 
the tale of his affection, He related how miserable he 
was after her departure from Florence. 

A month after Mrs. Stanley’s party the beau monde 
were intengély excited by the elopement of the 
daughter of Howard Livingston. Of course the 
aristoeracy pitied the daughter of the millionaire in 
her choice of a husband. 

Maria’ Livingston's elo t was @ nine days’ 
wonder, and'the former was forgotten, except by 
her father, who now grieved for his daughter, and 
veproached himself for trying to force upon her a 
husband whom she could not love. 

As the Countess Morelli, Maria Livingston, was 
supremely lappy, with the exception of her father’s 
displeasure, which she keenly felt. Upon her arrival 
in Florence she wrote him a letter full of sweet pathos, 
imploring his forgiveness for the step she had taken, 
and, with true nobility of purpose, asked her father to 
leave Maurice Stevens his heir, thinking to soothe his 
disappointment for not receiving her hand. To this, 
aud several other letters which she penned to her 
ather, she received no reply. 


Twelve years had elapsed since the Countess Morelli 
left her native shore to become a dweller in the land 
of her husband—the bright, sunny Italy. Here they 
resided the greater portion of the year; though, occa- 
sionally, the count would have an engagement to sing 
at Paris, London, or Vienna, on whicl occasions his 
wife and daughter, the litile Marie, always accom- 
panied him. ; 

Francisco Morelli was one of the few, perhaps, that 
remained the lover; he prized the jewel that he had 
won too well to tire of its beauty. From the hour that 
Maria Livingston became his wife, until the angel of 
death called him hence, he was the same, anticipating 
his wife’s very wishes. Alas! it is ever thus with 
earthly happiness: it is but a fleeting show. Such it 
proved with the Morellis. In an unfortunate hour 
Count Morelli invested all his funds in French stocks, 
which failed, and left them comparatively beggared. 
All they possessed was the Morelli castle, yet Count 
Morelli did not despair, determining, by his profession, 
to repair his losses. He accordingly accepted an en- 
crgoment at the St. Petersburg Opera House. 

or the first time since his marriage he travelled 
alone, his pecuniary resources not allowing him to 
take his family. Ah! he little thought it was the last 
time he would ever look upon his loved ones. On his 
way through Austria the train came in collision with 
another, killing a number of passengers, Count Morelli 
among the number. 

His widow resided in Italy during the first years of 
her bereavement, feeling too proud to appeal to her 
father for aid, until she became aware that the tyrant 
death had marked her for his prey, ‘he sudden death 
of her husband was a sorrow that assisted to bring on 
the hereditary disease of her mother’s family. 

When she became convinced that consumption was 
slowly beckoning her to the grave, she wrote to her 
old nurse, interrogating her regarding the hopes of 
her father’s protection and pardon. The good woman 
begged her to return without delay, offering her the 
protection of her humble roof until she received her 
father’s forgiveness. 


CHAPTER IL 


In a handsomely-furnished dining-room sat a gen- 
tleman of abont forty summers; he had just finished 
his morning repast, but still lingered over the luxuri- 
ous breakfast-table, idly toying with his spoon, and 
at intervals looking over the columns of the 7imes. 
Undoubtedly a casual observer would have pronounced 
Maurice Stevens handsome. His features were per- 
fect in their outline, but their expression, that mirror 
of the soul which tells the imward struggles of the 
human heart, bare witness to a mind ill at ease with 
outward appearances. Thus it was with Maurice 
Stevens; he seldom leoked at those whom he ad- 
dressed with that open, honest glance which invaria- 
bly wins the confidence of our fellow-beings. 

In reading the list of arrivals he starts, and a 
death-like pallor steals over his countenance as he 
sees the names of his cousin and her daughter. At 
this moment the face of Maurice Stevens is terrible to 
behold; for the malignity of hate to one whom he 
once called his promised bride is stamped upon every 
feature. He savagely exclaimed: 

“ Maria Livingston, tliou scorpion! You have come 
to snatch the golden prize that I have laboured for all 
these years! Am I a madman to give up without a 
struggle? Oh, no! Maria Livingston, the man whom 
you scorned in your youth shall yet triumph over 
your proud heart!” 

He resumed his careless position at the breakfast- 
table, and rang a small bell on his right hand, which 
‘was answered by the attendant, whom he ordered to tell 
his uncle, if he inquired for him, that he had an en- 
gagement of importance, and would not be at home 
until evening. 

He put on his overcoat and hat, and entering a 

ing cab, he rode to Mrs. Green’s; ringing the 

ll he inquired fer Mrs. Morelli. The servant an- 
swered that she had not yet left her chamber. 

Upon hearing this, Mr. Stevens wrote upon a card 
as follows: 

“Dear Covstn,—I saw your arrival in this morn- 
ing’s paper, and I hastened to welcome you to your 
native city. I shall call again this evening, hoping 
then to have the pleasure of meeting you, when, I 
trust, you will have recovered from the fatigue of your 
journey. Your devoted cousin, 

“Maurice STEVENS.” 

Leaving these few lines with the servant, he hastened 
to his club. On entering the reading room of the 
club he was greeted by Mr. Morten, his particular 
friend. How often had the world of fashion, in which 
Maurice Stevens moved, wondered at his selecting the 
rich vulgarian, as Henry Morten was termed, for a 
companion. Few imagined thatthe heir of thousands 
was the slave of one whom he despised. 

Henry Morten was the direct opposite of his friend 





in every respect. He was rather below the mediuw | 


height, and, notwithstanding the efforts of his tailor to 
give a fashionable air to his garments, there was not a 
movement of grace to his figure. His face denoted in- 
tellect, for the forehead was high and square, over 
which fell @ profusion of black curls. ‘The eyes, nose, 
and mouth did not falsify his character, for upon those 
features were stamped his villany. 

The apparent friendship between Henry Morten and 
Maurice Stevens commenced while they were chums 
at Cambridge. Henry Morten bowed before the 
haughty spirit of Maurice Stevens, but beneath his 
well assumed humility lurked a hatred of the boy 
who, by the simple power of intellect, won the 
honours of the university. He also envied him for 
the charm of social manners. This feeling, however, 
did not ripen into the deadly hatred, which after- 
wards proved the bane of Maurice Stevens’ life, until 
he rivalled him in the affections of the belle of 
Cambridge. 

Mary Howard was the daughter of a poor seamstress, 
who obtained her daily bread by sewing for the fami- 
lies of the professors, and the students of the univer- 
sity, in which task she was assisted by her only child. 
Mary Howard was of that style of beauty which not 
only charms the beholder, but leaves a lasting memory 
of its appearance. Above the ordinary height of her 
sex, her figure was a master-piece of grace; every line 
and curve was a motion of beauty, and though clad in 
simple prints, she appeared to greater advantage than 
many ef our wealthy belles who owe their beauty to 
art. Her face was the realization of a poet’s dream. 
The marble brow, fine Grecian nose, Hebe lips, out 
of which peeped teeth of ivory, of dazzling whiteness ; 
her eyes were of a violet blue, and ker hair dark 
chestnut, through which the rays of gold mingled with 
its darker masses. 

Mary Howard had never enjoyed the advantages of 
education to any extent. Her father died before she 
was five years old, leaving his widow and fatherless 
daughter penniless, for he had been a curate in a poor 
parish, earning only sufficient for the ordinary wants 
of hisfamily. After her husband’s death the widow 
removed to Cambridge, where she obtained sewing 
which enabled her to support herself and daughter. 
As Mary grew in years her mother often entrusted 
her to carry home the work she lad completed. In 
this way Mary became acquainted with many of the 
inmates of the university. 

Mrs. Howard was a simple, pious woman, unskilled 
in the arts of the world or she would have guarded the 
precious jewel intrusted to her care with fear and 
trembling. Mary had completed her sixteenth year, 
when Maurice Stevens became an inmate of those 
honoured walls of Cambridge. 

Some months after his residence in Cambridge, he 
needed some new linen made, and applied to his land- 
lady to obtain him a person to de it. She sent for 
Mrs. Howard and he gave her the work. When it was 
finished, Mrs, Howard not feeling well, sent Mary 
with it home. Maurice Steveus was perfectly be- 
wildered by the beauty and sweet unassuming man- 
ners of the “Belle of Cambridge,” the title that the 
students had bestowed upon her. Upon various pre- 
tences he visited her home, and won her love. 

Henry Morten loved Mary Howard better than any- 
thing upon earth, and with all the natural defects of 
his character, there was one thing that he was in- 
capable of —that of injuring the fame of the woman he 
loved. Alas! for Henry Mortenand Maurice Stevens 
that they ever met Mary Howard. 

Henry Morten watched his friend in his stolen visits 
to the widow’s cottage; but still he dreamed not that 
Mary Howard was untrue to the plighted faith she 
had pledged him, for he had asked her to become his 
bride as soon as his circumstances permitted. 

Maurice Stevens loved Mary Howard; but he knew 
well his uncle’s scheme of uniting him to his cousin. 
They met to say farewell. Henry Morten discovered 
his promised wife in the embrace of his friend. He 
did not storm or rave, as some would have done, but 
quietly bided his time. He wrote to Mary that their 
engagement was at an end. Maurice Stevens he 
treated with even more respect and atteution;. for he 
awaited his revenge until the opportunity came. 
Prior to the departure of the graduating elass the 
members gave a dinner party; when Henry Morten 
watched his chance and drugged the wine that 
Maurice Stevens drank. On the pretence of escorting 
him to his chamber, as they were alone, he caused him 
to sign a cheque in his uncle’s name. 

Upon their return to London, Henry Morten showed 
him the cheque, and asked him for a loan of five hun- 
dred pounds, which his victim furnished ; nor was he 
astonished when he again asked for a loan; probably 
his conscience told him that money could never com- 
pensate the man whom he had wronged. 

Years, in their rapid flight, changed the characters 
of both. Henry Morten became the possessor of his 
grandfather’s immense wealth, and was a mere wreck, 
associating with the lowest gamblers, and characters 





of the same description. He totally ignored all the 
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polite rules of society, and obtained the name of the | Nature had been more bountiful of her gifts to you than 


rich vulgarian. 


Through the influence of Maurice Stevens, he} most women. 


gained admission to his club, and he was his guest 
upon all occasions that suited either his fancy or con- 
venience. 

Maurice Stevens had also changed since he left 
college. His love for money had increased, and he 
cursed the hour that made him forge his uncle’s 
name. 

Although aware that no one witnessed his act, his 
handwriting would have condemned him, in the minds 
of many, in gpite of his assertion that he was inebriated 
at the time. 

He loved position, and no man bowed before Mam- 
mon more than he. 
the adopted son ‘of his millionaire relation, and the 
chosen husband of his cousin. He had offered Henry 
Morten ten thousand pounds for the forged note. 
Morten scornfully refused this sum, and demanded 
fifty thousand. 

As strange as it may appear, Maurice Stevens at last 
agreed to pay him this sum upon his marriage with his 
cousin, but when she eloped with Count Morelli, the 
time of the payment was changed to when he became 
possessor of his uncle's estate. 

Henry .Morten enjoyed his revenge, for he was 
aware of the mental torture that Maurice Stevens en- 
dured when he was in his company, for he was as 
polished and refined as he had become vulgar. 

How often had the friends of Maurice Stevens ex- 

ress their surprise to him that he made Henry 
Testen his intimate! 

He would wince and colour when thus addressed, 
but would apologetically say : 

“We were chums at college, and Henry is a good- 
hearted fellow, if he is a little rough.” 

After leaving Mrs. Green’s, Maurice Stevens pro- 
ceeded to his club. Henry Morten drew him intoa 
private apartment, and, producing the morning paper, 
pointed to the names of Mrs. Morelli and daughter 
among the list of passengers. 

“Ah! Morten, you are too late with your informa- 
tion; I have just returned from calling upon my 
cousin.” 

“ Well, you take the matter coolly, I declare, Ste- 


vens. Calling upon the lady, upon her arrival, with 
the utmost sang froid. I suppose you are friends 
again?” 


“ Not exactly; I did not see my cousin.” 
“Pray, Stevens, how did you learn her place of 
abode ? ” 


He prided himself upon being | 








| love her cousin as she would an elder brother, 


“I thought probably that she would go to her foster | 
mother’s, Mrs. Green's, therefore I determined to call | 


and ascertain, which I did an hour ago, receiving the 
satisfactory reply, from the servant, that Mrs. Morelli 
was too fatigued to leave her chamber. Upon that I 
wrote a few lines on a card, promising to call this 
evening.” 


“Bravo! Stevens, I believe his Satanic Majesty | 


has given you a diploma in his diabolical arts. You 
have improved rapidly since you signed a certain little 
note at Cambridge.” 

This, Henry said, with all malignity and hate. 

Maurice Stevens paled, and an expression of loathing 
was visible upon his coutitenance, as he, in an excited 
voice, said: 

“ Hold, Morten! 
guided the pen that placed me in your power. 
motive for so doing I never could imagine. 


It was your tempting hand that 


affections, which [ am sure was a trifle.” 

Henry Morten had listened to the first portion of 
Maurice Stevens’ speech unmoved; but when he men- 
tioned the name of his lost love, this man of the world, 
who seldom experienced a tender emotion, fairly 
trembled, and for a moment was unable to speak ; 
when he spoke his voice was husky and unnatural. 

“‘ Maurice Stevens, what you deem a trifle was to me 
my life, my all. At an early age I lost both my 
parents. My maternal grandfather adopted me, but 
though he was kind he could not supply the place of 
my lost mother. I was left to the care of hirelings, in 
a great measure, and all the natural fierceness of my 
character was strengthened. When I became an 
inmate of Cambridge, I formed the acquaintance of 
Mary Howard. Notwithstanding my heart of ada- 
mant, I loved her most devotedly. Alas! it was 
the old story, sooften told. Mary Howard thought she 
returned my affection, and we were betrothed. You 
entered college some months afterwards, we became 
intimate, to you I confided the secret of our engage- 
ment. Oh! Maurice, if ever Lucifer entered paradise, 
you did when you stole Mary’s heart from me. You 
wondered tliat [ did not introduce you toher. I had 
a presentiment that you would more than admire her, 
fer you were an enthusiastic admirer of beanty, and I 
felt that no one could look upon Mary unmoved, 
Maurice Stevens, if you had not known she was my 
betrothed wife I could have forgiven you; but you 
waited for your opportunities, and basely used them. 


Your | 
I never | 
injured you, except rivalling you in Mary Howard's | 


to me; besides, you had that ready tact which pleases 
The night I discovered Mary Howard 
in your arms I swore vengeance, and obtained your 
uncle's name forged by your hand. This, in all 
probability, I should not have used as a means of re- 
venge, but for the events which occurred afterwards. 
“Some months after we left college, I received a 
telegraphic despatch from Mrs. Howard imploring me 
te come and see Mary, as her hours on earth were 
numbered. I went. Ah! what a sight did I behold 
on entering the cottage? A sight that is daguerreo- 
typed upon my memory, never to fade. Mary was 
sitting up in bed, supported by pillows, but so changed 
that few would have recognized her as the blooming 
girl who excited universal admiration. I longed to 
clasp her in my arms and tell her I forgave her. She 
took my hand and kissed it, telling me to kiss her 


; after death, for she was unworthy to receive even a 


caress from me. Maurice Stevens, it was well for 
you that your victim made me promise that I would 
not take your worthless life, or you would have 
ceased to breathe ere another sun had set, and I should 
have occupied a felon’s cell. But I was not to, be 
cheated of my revenge, for I swore, upon Mary’s 
grave, as long as I lived I would be your bane. This 
not only explains my motive for making you sign a 
certain cheque, but my playing the rédle of the vulga- 
rian, for | know your detestation of the parvenues of 
society.” 

Henry Morten left the room after the above conver- 
sation. His face was perfectly colourless, and he was 
moved more than he had been for years. 

Maurice Stevens sat like one in a trance, for he 
realized that the sins of youth find us as we near that 
unknown shore from whence no traveller returns, 





CHAPTER IIL 


WHEN Maria Morelli read the card left by her cousin, 
she experienced a sensation of pleasure. Although 
she did not accept him as a husband she loved Maurice 
almost as a brother. Her father adopted him at the 
early age of seven, beitig the son of his only sister. 
His father died five years after their marriage, and the 


mother followed him in three years, leaving Maurice | 


Stevens with her last breath, to the guardianship ‘of 
her brother. : 

Maria’s mother, during the short period of her 
earthly existence, had treated the orphan with the 
utmost tenderness, impressing upon her daughter to 
The 
death of Mrs. Livingston was a trial to both of them; 
but time, that wonderful consoler of sufferings, abated 
their grief, still they cherished this gentle lady’s 
memory with the tenderest love. Maria and Maurice 
lad never known estrangement until their European 
tour. When she learned that a warmer fecling was 
given to another, she was displeased with her cousin 
for obeying her father and claiming her hand, 

His kind attention in calling upon her the morning 
after she arrived gave her pleasure; for she thought 
if he was thus kind he would use his influence with 


| her father to forgive her, 








Entering Mrs. Green's room, Mrs. Morelli read her 
the card her cousin left, and told her how pleased she 
felt at her cousin's proposed visit that evening, Mrs. 
Green shook-her head and said : 

“ Maria, my child, do you really think your cousin 
a sincere mau?” : 

“Of course, my dear friend. What made you ask 
the question ?” ’ 

“ Because, my child, I always doubted Mr. Maurice’s 
affection for you, for I thought he might have coaxed 
master long ago to forgive you,” 

“ Perhaps he tried, my friend.” 

Mrs. Green shook her head, but remained silent, for 
she had but little faith in Maurice Steven's disin- 
terestedness of purpose. 

Marie Morelli entered the room, and they discon- 
tinued the conversation. Her mother informed her 
that her cousin would call in the evening. -Marie’s 
face brightened, for she missed already her native 
land. She exclaimed : 

“ Mamma, I hope he is handsome and lively, for I do 
not want any dull people or relations.” 

“ He is not very lively, Marie, but very gentlemanly, 
and rather a handsome man.” 

“ Well! I shall be pleased to make his acquaintance ; 
but I do not think I shall love him like Mrs. Green.” 
fer she won my heart the first time I saw her.” ~~ 

“Come here, you little flatterer,” and the good 
woman drew the young girl t~ herand kissed her 
feir brow. “ Maria, this dear chiid reminds me of you, 
at the same age.” 

Mrs. Morelli smiled, and Marie drew an ottoman to 
Mrs. Green's feet, and begged her to tell her all about 
her mother’s childhood. 

This happy trio spent the day in talking about the 
past ; that is, the two elder ladies had the conver- 
sation all to themselves, receiving an occasional in- 


them to prevent discovery. I shall go 





terruption from Marie, who asked innumerable ques- 
em about her grandfather and her mother’s former 
ome. 
At seven o'clock the door-bell rang; and Mn, 
Geant domestic handed Mrs. Morelli her cousin's 


card, 

She descended to the parlour to meet, after an ab. 
sence of Ps the only relative she had except her 
father. Her face was flushed, and her heart throbbed 
violently, as she turned the knob of the door ty 
enter. 

Maurice Stevens arose upon the entrance of his 
cousin, exclaiming : 

“ My dear cousin, this is indeed a pleasure!” ay 
ore bec privilege of their relationship, he saluted her 
air cheek. 


After the first greetings were over, Mrs. Morelli in. 
quired after her father. 

“T am sorry to say, Cousin Maria, he is not enjoying 
the perfect health that I would wish. He has suffered 
severely this winter from his old enemy—gout. How- 
og I trust your arrival will give him a new lease of 


e. 

“Ah, Cousin Maurice, will my father weloome me to 
my old home? ” 

* Undoubtedly, He has longed for years for your 


presence. 
“ Why did not my father reply to my letters ? ” 


“We never received a line from you since your’ 


marriage, though we wrote repeatedly.” 

“Strange! _ I never had any letters, though I wrote 
the first few years of my parege by almost every 
steamer, imploring my father to write to me. It is 
unaccountable how letters miscarry.” 

Mrs. Morelli, had she looked at her cousin’s face as 
she spoke, might. have had some doubts as to the bad 
management of tle postal department. His face be- 
came crimson, his mouth slightly trembled ; but he 
commanded his voice, as he said : \ 

“It is astonishing that such deplorable carelessness 
is allowed. I shall write a complaint to the postmaster 
to-morrow.” 

“Tt does not matter, now that [ have returned to 
my native land, Cousin Maurice.” 

“But, my dear cousin, it is certainly outrageous 
such carelessness, and should be rectified. _I suppose 
some dishonest clerk opened them, thinking to find 
money, probably destroying the others that preceded 
at once to my 
uncle and explain matters, and shall call with the car- 
riage to take you to your old home. early to-morrow 
morning.” . 

“ Oh, cousin Maurice, I thank you for your brotherly 
kindness. May the God of the widow bless you, as I 
now do, for I have not long to be with either you or 
my dear fa——” . 

The excitement of the interview brought on Mrs. 
Morelli’s heang congh ; her cousin became alarmed, 
and rang’ the bell; Marie Morelli obeyed its summons, 
and seeing her mother suffering, she quickly disap- 
peared, She soon returned with a glass of water, 
into which she poured some drops out. of a coloured 
phial. This she gave to her mother, who soon re- 
covered sufficiently to speak under Marie’s soothing 
ag a Marlo ‘Morelli 

A fair picture ie Mo presented as her 
mother’s tread reclined m her bosom. Maurice 
Stevens started as he the resemblance she bore 
to her deceased father. Though a girl in years, she 
was fully developed; she was, slightly above the 
medium height, and her figure was a masterpiece of 
perfection. She wore, like her mother, the robes of 
grief, which seryed as a back-ground, for her blonde 
complexion, and golden ringlets, which hung in heavy 
clusters around her fair sheulders. In these pecu- 
liarities she showed her Anglo-Saxon, descent; but 
her dark, midnight eyes and clear-cut profile re- 
sembled her father, and proclaimed her Celtie origin. 
Maurice Stevens exclaimed, as he sympathetically bent 
over his cousin : , ; [ 

‘“T trust, my dear cousin, that you are not seriously 
ill.” : 
“Alas! Maurice, I,.have inherited my mother’s 
malady, consumption. .This is why I returned. to my 
native land, to see my father, and place my daughter 
under his protection.” : ts 

Maria wept, and her cousin and daughter en- 
deavoured to comfort her. Like. all consumptives, 
Mrs. Morrelli was hopeful. Poor lady, she, deluded 
herself with the vain hope, of living many. years. 
After shé became calm, she introduced her daughter 
to Maurice Stevens... Marie had a feeling. of dislike 
steal over her, as he saluted her. — After his: departure 
she said to her mother,— 

“Madria mia, I do not admire Mr. Stevens; I think 
you showed yonr taste in accepting papa instead of 
that frigid man.” 

“ Marie, I fear you will miss Italy; for all English 
are more or less like my cousin, who, has.an excellent 
heart ; ‘but he is far from being demonstrative, I will 
admit, 
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“Mrs..Green is not very demonstrative, but I love 
This Marie said as if she meant it. How often do 


which we cannot account, This was the case with 
Marie. 
“Marie, you must try to leve my cousin. for my 
sake, for he and I were brought up as brother and 
* ” 


sister. 

“T will try, mamma,” she replied, and kissed her. 

Mrs. Morelli’s: dreams were happy that night, for 
he cousin had promised to call on the morrow and 
take her to her old home. 

After leaving Mrs. Green's, Maurice Stevens bent 
his footsteps to his club. Henry Morten met him as 
he entered, saying,— 

“Well, Stevens, did you see the widow?” 

“ Yes, Morten, I have just returned from paying my 
devoirs to the lady.” 

“ Well, what is your plan of action ?” 

“Simple enough: restore the lady to her father’s 
-arms, and, if possible, marry her.” 

“Ha! ha! Stevens; still at the matrimonial réle. 

“Yes, Morten, for I would soon enjoy the lady's 
fortune.” 

“T do not comprehend you, my friend.” 

“ Morten, Madame Morelli is in a decline.” 

Henry Morten gave a prolonged whistle. 

“T understand that you desire to marry a wife that 
is almost dead, to inherit the fortune the millionaire 
Howard Livingston will endow her with, probably as 
her ee pe portion. Maurice Stevens, you are a 
precious villain; you excel'me in the cool manner you 
plot to obtain your prized treasure—mammon.” 

Maurice Stevens patiently listened to Henry Mor- 
ten’s remark. He dared not retaliate upon the 
man in whose power he was; and he received his 
insults, apparently *uot noticing them, .though he 
winced under the taunts of one whom he secretly 
despised. ' 

“It appears strange, Stevens, that Mrs. Morelli 
did not write ‘to her father all these years she was 
abroad.” 

“Not in the least, Morten. She wrote, but I man- 
aged that my uncle should not receive any of her 





epistles.” . 

“Ah, Stevens, Lucifer will make you a cabinet | 
minister when you enter that region called by the | 
ancients Hades.‘ Come, how did you prevent your | 
uncle from receiving her letters?” 

“My uncle always sent a messenger for the letters. 
I told tlie man to let'me see all the letters before he 
delivered them to my uncle. Of course I paid him well, 
and as money, in most cases, has the effect of making 
such people obedient, I had no trouble.” 

“You clever lawyer! You did vot wish to appear 
personally yourself. You were wise, for it might 
have led to rather disagreeable consequences if Mr. 
Livingston had inquired at the post-office.” 

“ He asked me to seeiif there were any letters in our 
box very often during the first year of his daughter's 
matriage; afterward he seldom mentioned her name.” 

They separated at a late hour. Manrice Stevens 
rested ‘well that night, for his Cousin: Maria and her 
father’s wealth were the visions that dreamland pic- 
tured to liis enraptured fancy. 

After breakfast he entered his uncle’s chamber. 
Upon the luxuiious bed lay Howard Livingston, tlie 
millionaire, patiently enduring the agony of his dis- 
ease. At intervals he moaned; otherwise a casual 
observer would have thought he was enjoying a late 
nap. ‘To appearance his height would be six feet, 
with a proportioned sizé to his figure, and as a young 
man, hé must have looked finely. His face, ouce seen, 
was not easily forgotten. His forehead, though not 
high, was broad, and time had ‘left its footprints on its 
surface. Mr. Livingston had felt the blast of sixty- 
three winters, Age bad not impaired any of his men- 
tal faculties, for his memory was as clear as at twenty. 
His blue eyes had not lost any of their fire, though tie 
sight was-not as ‘clear as formerly. ‘The Roman nose 
was sharpened in its outline. His mouth had not lost 
any of its firm outlines.’ His teeth rivalled his flowing 
white beard; and the heavy white locks of his hair 
proclaimed that art had supplied the defects. that time 
had wrought. 

In an invalid chair near Mr. Livingston's bed sat 
Mrs. Malcome, the faithful housekeeper, nurse, and 
<onfidant of her master. This good woman had lived 
thirty years,in the family, sharing its cares and its 
troubles. She was one «f those faithful types of de- 
pendants that are unfortunately growing scarce, whose 
attachments to the families in which they reside speak 
so eloquently, both for master and;servant. Her 
personal appearance was plain; her face, most persons 
would have pronounced ugly; the only feature that 
had any of the attributes of beauty was a pair of dark- 


| Livingston’s voice trembled with emotion as he asked 





brown eyes, which looked with the kindest of glances, 
that won the hearts of those whom she addressed in 
<onversation, Her nose, mouth, and hair the beholder 
*eldom noticed. She was rather below the ordinary 


height of her sex. She always wore the Quaker 
costume, to which sect she belonged. As Maurice 
Stevens entered the room she said: 

“ Maurice, thou art welcome, for I have not seen 
thee for nearly two days.” ‘ 

“ My dear Mrs. Malcome, I have been engaged; 
and I think you will forgive my apparent neglect 
when { tell you that your pet, my cousin Maria, has 
arrived from Italy.” 

During their whispered conversation they bad not 
noticed that Mr. Livingston had partially raised him- 
self in bed; he exclaimed abruptly : 

“ Maurice! what is that you were saying about my 
Srenrs Come, tell me at once: I hope she is not 


Maurice Stevens saw it was useless to delay the 
news he brought, and said: 

“ My dear uncle, compose yourself: my cousin has 
arrived, acompanied by her daughter.” 

Mr. Livingston fainted as his nephew spoke. When 
he recovered he looked into Maurice Stevens’ face, 


saying : 

“Did I hear correctly that Maria had returned to 
her native land?” 

“Yes, my dear uncle; she returned on Thursday.” 

“ Why did she not return to her old home, my boy? 
She ought to have known that I forgave her long 
ago ! n 

Maurice Stevens explained regarding the miscarried 
letters. Mr. Livingston was exceedingly indignant 
with the management of the post-office department. 
He declared that if he was able, he would tell them 
in plain Saxon, his opinion of such mismanagement. 
His nephew, however, made him forget the matter by 
skilfully changing the conversation. 

“Come, Maurice, order the carriage and go after 
my daughter and grand-daughter. Bring Mrs. Green 
also, if you have to carry her to the carriage. Poor 
woman ; she, like myself, is unable to walk without 
assistance. Order the cook, Mrs. Malcome, to prepare 
a bountiful repast, and seud me my man to help me 
dress.” 

“Thou art not going to get up?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Malcome. 

“'Tut, tut, woman, do you think I am going to re- 
ceive my child in bed after such a long absence ? 
Maria would not know me. I know you will attend 
to her room, and see that everything is in readiness 
for ler reception, for I know you feel almost as de- 
lighted to see her as I do.” 

“Thou art right, master, for I always loved the 
child.” 

Mrs. Malcome departed to give her orders. She 
told John, the ‘valet, that she believed he was almost 
cured by the news. 

Mrs. Malcome’s little figure might be seen for the 
next two hours issuing orders opening doors, closets, 
and windows. She had kept Mrs. Morelli’s apartment 
in the nicest possible order ; for, frem the hour she left 
home, Mrs. Malcome had the hope that she would re- 
turn some day and again occupy them. 

The furniture of .Maria’s. apartment was of solid 
rosewood, of the substantial kind that our forefathers 
used, before modern innovations had crept into the 
better class of society. 

At'two o'clock the carriage which contained the 
expected guests drove up to Mr. Livingston’s door. 
The footman lowered tlie steps. Maurice Stevens got 
out and assisted his cousin to alight. He led her up 
the stairs, and in a few moments she was in her father’s 
arms. He murmured : ; 

“ Maria, my child, my darling daughter, welcome to 
your old home.” 

After their first greetings were over, she led Marie | 
to her grandfather, for he was seated in his invalid 
chair. 

Marie Morelli had all the impulse of her native 
clime, and was very suceptible to first impressions ; 
and when her mother presented her to her grand- 
father, she not only returned his caress, but, encircling 
his neck with her arms, bestowed several kisses upon 
his face. 

Mrs. Morelli had a greeting from all the servants, 
most of whom had.grown grey iv her father’s service. 
Mrs. Malcome fervently embraced her, and when.Mrs. 
Morelli and Marie praised her efforts for their com- 
forts, the old lady fairly wept with joy. 

A happier party than that assembled around Mr. 
Livingston’s dinner-table could scarce be found. Mr. 


the blessing upon all assembled around the board. 
How did Maurice Stevens feel amid this happy 
group? Very much like Judas when he had betrayed 





his Divine Master. As he raised a glass of foaming 
champagne, aud in an appropriate speech welcomed | 
his cousin to her old home, his voice was husky. His | 
uncle attributed this to his joy at the arrival of his | 
cousin. Ah! if his confiding relative could have read 
a page of Maurice Stevens’ heart, he would have 
shuddered at the wickedness of one whom he loved as 
a son. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A YEAR has passed since Mrs. Morelli returned to 
her old home. 

Those twelve months had wrought many changes 
in the Livingston mansion; for that grim tyrant death 
had claimed one of its inmates asa victim. Maria 
— slumbered beside her mother in the family 
vault. 

Thus was Maurice Stevens deprived, for the second 
time, of the bride through whom he contemplated to 
win his coveted prize, fortune. 

Some weeks after his cousin’s death, Henry Morten 
and Maurice Stevens sat in the library of the Living- 
ston mansion. Maurice Stevens had the haggard look 
of a man who had great mental anxiety; his face was 
pale; under his eyes were dark circles; he bore a 
striking conirast to his friend, whose countenance 
had the triumphant expression of a successful gamester 
—and such he was. He had his revenge, and he en- 
joyed it. 

“Well, Maurice,” he exclaimed, “ you did not play 
your cards skilfully, or you would have had the 
widower’s crape upon your beaver.” 

“T tried hard enough to win. Notwithstanding all 
my difficulties, I think my cousin would have at least 
listened to “ay suit, but death cheated me of my prey. 
We flattered ourselves that my cousin was improving, 
when she suddenly expired.” 

“ And cheated you, my boy, out of several hundred 
thousands.” 

“Come, come, Morten, do not jest upon such a 
serious subject.” 

“T will not, my boy, since you feel so very much 
grieved about the lady, or the money, which, I am at 
a loss to say. Ha! ha! How are your chances with 
your uncle?” 

A dark frown appeared upon the brow of Maurice 
Stephens as he replied : 

“Below par, fur he will make Marie Morelli his 
heiress.” 

“Well, you have my sympathy, Stevens. 
morning. I have an engagement at the club.” 

“ Adieu! ” absently replied Maurice Stevens. After 
his guest had departed he ascended to his uncle's 
chamber. As he entered the apartment the picture 
that greeted hisisight ought to have made him think 
less of aggrandizement. By his uncle’s sick-bed 
sat his cousin Marie reading to her grandfather. 
She had been his comfort since he lost his daughter ; 
poor girl, controlling her own grief, and endeavouring 
to comfort him who clung to her for support. She 
was his nurse during the illness that followed his 
daughter’s decease. Marie had watched at his bed- 
side during the long hours of the night with Mrs. Mal- 
come. Maurice Stevens begged her to go and take 
some repose. Mr, Livingston received her kiss, and 
murmured a blessing on her young head as she left 
the apartment, When they were alone he turned to 
his nephew and said : 

“Maurice, I have changed my will, but I trust you 
will not feel displeased, for I have provided for you 
comfortably,” 

“Thanks to you, my dear uncle; do not mention 
the matter.” 

“T have made you the guardian of my grand-daugh- 
ter. I hope you will accept the trust, for you are the 
most suitable person to entrust the care of the dear 
girl with.” 

“*T shall do my best to promote her happiness,” re- 
plied Maurice Stevens. 

“ Of that I feel assured,” replied his unele. “ During 
the next two years send her toa good boarding-school, 
for she would be very lonely without any companions 
of her own age in this house. At eighteen she will 
become her own mistress; until that period I desire 
that you reside in this house, and that Marie spend 
her vacations here also.” 

““T shall implicitly obey your instructions,” replied 
Maurice. His face was pale with suppressed rage, for 
be had always looked upon the Livingston mansion as 
his property in the eveut of his uncle’s death. 

A few days after the above conversation, Howard 
Livingston breathed his last in the arms of his grand- 
daughter. Again a funeral procession issued from the 
Livingston mansion; again the family vault was 


Good 


opened and, the mortal remains of Mr. Livingston 


were deposited beside his wife and daughter. 

After the funeral, Mr. Sanderson, tlie family solici- 
tor, entered the library for the purpose of reading the 
will of Mr. Livingston. There sat Mr. Stevens, rigid 
and composed; Marie Morelli, silently weeping for 
him who had gove to his long home; for she had be- 
come deeply attached to her grandfather during the 
period she had spent beneath his roof. Mrs. Green 
and Mrs. Malcome were present, and several of the 
old family servants, whom Mr. Sanderson desired to 
be present at the reading of the will. When they 
were all seated, Mr. Sanderson opened the will and 
read as follows: 

“Tn the name of God, amen! I, Howard Living- 
ston, of the city of Liverpool, being of sound mind, 
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this day, the 15th of May, Anno Domini, 18—, make 
my last will and testament. 

“To my grand-daughter, Marie Morelli, I leave all 
my real estate and bank stocks. To my nephew, 
Maurice Stevens, I leave sixty thousand pounds, de- 
posited in the Bank. To my faithful friends, 
Mrs. Green and Mrs. Malcome, I leave one thousand 
pounds each, likewise deposited in the Bank. 
To John Gibbion, my valet, I leave one thousand 
pounds. And to Peter Malone and Edward Hicks, 
the sum of five hundred pounds.” 

Then followed a bequest to an orphan asylum, and 
several other charitable institutions. Mr. Sanderson, 
‘was appointed administrator of the estate. 

After the reading of the will all had left the room 
except Mr. Stevens, to whom the lawyer handed the 

aper which appointed him guardian of Marie Morelli, 
When the usual business preliminaries were over, Mr. 
Sanderson remarked to Mr. Stevens : 

“You have fared better than I expected; sixty 
thousand pounds in cash is very nice little sum, my 
friend.” 

“ Yes, my uncle has been very liberal,” replied 
Manrice. 

‘“* Well, I am glad you are satisfied. I must bid you 
good afternoon, for I have a great deal of business to 
transact,” and Mr. Sanderson bowed himself out of 
the room. 

When Maurice Stevens found himself alone he ex- 
claimed : 

**T have lost all that I have striven so zealous:y for. 
Alas! if I do not redeem my note for fifty theusaid to 
Morten, ruin will follow. I could never again minzle 
with my kin with the title of forger attached to the 
name I bear.” Hastily penning a note he pulled the 
bell-cord, and told the servant who answered his sum- 
mons, to take the note he had just written to Mr. 
Morten’s hotel. ’ 

Atseven o’clock that evening Henry Morten was 
shown into the library where Maurice Stevens awaited 
him. 

““Good-evening, Stevens, I am glad to see you.” 

Maurice bowed, and handed him a chair, saying,— 

“Henry Morten, this evening I sent for you upon a 
matter of business.” 

“ So I supposed,” replied Morten. 

“To-day,” continued Maurice, “ my uncle’s will was 
read m this room, and I was made the recipient of 
sixty thousand pounds.” 

As he spoke his face showed that only by a 
mighty effort he restrained his feelings. After paus- 
ing afew moments, he turned to Morten, saying : 

“Will you demand your fifty thousand, and leave 


bloodshot, and the eager look that he fixes upon the 
dice shows that he has staked a large amount. The 
man he is playing with is one of the worst specimens 
of humanity that frequent the place. A dark smile 
of triumph steals over his face as he wins a pile of 
bank bills from his companion. Maurice Stevens ex- 
claims : 

“Swindler! you have cheated me.” F 
“ Come, come, sir! that is not the case; but you 
are welcome to have your revenge.” 

An oath escapes the lips of the once refined 
Maurice Stevens, as he plays with the excitement of 
despair. Again his comparion wins. He rises from 
the table; and, going into the gardens of the gaming 
house, draws out a revolver and blows his brains out. 
Alas! for Maurice Stevens, he sent his soul, clothed 
with the crime of self-murder, before his Judge! Was this 
degenerate suicide the boy that gave such bright pro- 
mise when he entered the halls of Cambridge? Wealth 
had been his destruction. Ah! happy are the sons 
and daughters of toil, who have to supply their natural 
wants by the honest labour of either their mental facul- 
ties or hands. All honour to those that rise in the 
social ladder by their own exertions. 

. > 7. * * 

Marie Morelli had taken possession of the Living- 
ston mansion. She experienced many emotions of 
sorrow upon entering its threshold, when she thought 
of her guardian’s unhappy fate. Mr. Sanderson, in 
looking over the papers that Maurice Stevens left, 
found that he had squandered nearly a hundred thou- 
sand pounds belonging to his ward. When Marie 
Morelli was informed of the fact she very calmly said: 

“ Mr. Sanderson, I beg you never to mention it, for 
I am thankful that I can afford to lose it.” 

At school Marie had made many friends, for she 
won all hearts by her sweet and unassuming manners. 
Among her most particular friends was the daughter 
| of a Member of Parliament, who made Marie promise 
| to spend a portion of the year with her in London. She 
accordingly went thither after she left school. Here 
she became one of the most admired belles of the sea- 
son. Her beauty and wealth attracted may suitors, 
among them the French Minister, the Marquis du 
Barry, to whom she gave her hand the following 
spring. 

Upon the marquis’s return to Paris he présented his 
beautiful bride to his sovereign. Madame la Mar- 
quise was pronounced perfect by both the Emperor 
and Empress. But Marie loved her mother country, 
to which she prevailed on her husband toreturn and 
make his permanent home. They visited Paris every 
year; but Marie Morelli’s many virtues shone to the 





me with the miserable pittance of ten thousand ?” 

Morten arose, and his eyes fairly blazed with their 
intense hatred as he replied : 

“ Maurice Stevens, think you, after waiting twenty 
years patiently for this hour to arrive, that I will 
pause? No! you mistake the man whom you have 
wronged ; your filthy kcre is but a poor payment, if I 
may use the ‘term, fer the blank you made my life. 
As I ence told you, your life would only have satisfied 
me. This, I premised the woman you sent to an 
early grave, not to take. I knew your aristocratic 
notions, your value of position, and your love of 
money; for the influence it gave you over your less 
fortunate fellow beings, hence my novel mode of 
revenge. This note (showing him the forged cheque) 
had no other witness but myself. I knew well the 
power that I wielded; I saw how you detested the 
man whose slave you were, hence my partiality for 
your seciety.” 

While Henry Morten spoke, Maurice Stevens sat 
perfectly still, with his head leaning on his hand. He 
aroused himself with an effort, and signed a cheque for 
fifty thousand pounds, handing it to Morten, he de- 
manded the forged note, which the latter gave to him, 


ying : 

“ Think not, Maurice Stevens, that I shall ever use 
a pound of your money; I may be a rascal, but I am 
nota mean one. Your fifty thousand pounds shall 
privately find its way to the coffers of some charitable 
institution. I shall also pledge myself never to reveal 
the transactions of this hour. In a few days I shall 
jeave these shores to wander in foreign lands, for I 
have accomplished the purpose that I have lived for. 
I feel that Mary Howard isavenged. Farewell, Manu- 
rice.” Thus he left the man that had so basely 
wronged him. 

Maurice Stevens sat like a man in a trance; the 
hand that had deprived him of fortune had indeed 
revenged the wrongs of the innocent girl that he had 
victimized. In this manner do the sins of our’ youth 
find us in later years punishment for our misdeeds 
ere we journey hence. Maurice Stevens drew out of 
the bank the ten thousand pounds that remained to 
himof his inheritance, thinking to retrieve his fortune 
at the gambling table. 

One year from his uncle’s decease we find him seated 
in a foreign gambling saloon. 


greatest advantage at the fireside, where she is the 

gentle wife, leving mother, and kind mistress. 

| Mrs, Green has long since journeyed to her leng 
home, but Mrs. Malcome still presides aver the Liv- 
ington mansion as its housekeeper, her kind Quaker 
face beaming with kindness as of yore. Henry Mor- 

| ten did not live to enjoy his revenge long, for he was 

| drowned in the Mersey, while yachting with a party 

| of friends. B. M. 








SryeuLtar Custom.—A part of Bohemia, called 
Egra, seems to be the only place where a wedding is 
not considered an occasion of rejoicing. There it 
would be deemed indecorous for a bride to appear in 
white garments, or adorn herse# with jewels and 
white flowers. She wears her usual black dress, with 
a cloak of the same colour, with a rosary in one hand, 
and in the other a veil with which to cover her 
during the ceremony. In this dismal attire, she de- 
murely proceeds to the church, attended by her rela- 
tions, who preserve the utmost solemnity of counten- 
ance during the ceremonies. 

GaRIBALDI's PopuLARITy IN Iraty.—You must 
visit Italy to become truly aware how greatly beloved 
is Garibaldi. His name meets you everywhere. The 
locomotive that drew our train from Naples to the 
Papal frontier was called, appropriately enough, 
| “Garibaldi.” Albergo di Garibaldi e Roma is a com- 

mon sign for inns in country districts, and not only is 

his phetographic portrait exposed for sale in every 
| city, town and village in Italy, excepting Rome and 
| Venice, but the boot pierced by the fatal bullet at 
Aspromonte has been photographed, and copies of it 
find a ready sale. The relic, according to the inscrip- 
| tion beneath it, was picked up at Aspromonte on the 
29th of August, 1862, and presented by the working 








| classes of Milan to the Italian nation, by whem it is 
| preserved, “come sacra dolorosa reliquia. Surely the 
| ate Marquis of Anglesea’s celebrated Waterloo boot 


was not so honoured. 


Commopore Witkes.—This officer, whose great 
| claim to fame rests upon the fact that he captured 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, is a born New Yorker. He 
has been tried and found guilty of the following 
Disobedience of the lawful orders of 
His face is pale, | his superior officer while in the execution of his office. 





| charges :—“ 1. 


lessness in obeying orders. 3. Disrespect.and dis- 
respectful language to his superior officer whilst in the 
execution of his office. 4. Refusal of obedience to 
the lawful general order or regulation issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 5. Conduct unbecoming an 
officer and constituting an offence made punishable by 
article eight of the s adopted and put in’ force 
for the government of the Navy of the United States.” 
This was his sentence, and a very lenient one it is :— 
“Commodore Chas. Wilkes to be publicly reprimanded 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and to be suspended 
from duty for the term of three years.” The sentence 
on Wilkes would have been more severe except from 
the fact that he was in the habit of getting drunk, 
and a severe sentence might have been misunderstood 
and given out that nkenness was punished, 
thus reflecting upon many men of high rank in 
Washington. 





THE HEROES OF WATERLOO AND TRAFALGAR. 


For years before the Great Duke died, it was 
mournful to see how, as each anniversary ef, Waterloo 
came round, some familiar name was missing from 
the list of the guests at the banquet—how that gallant 
company, once so gay and brilliant, dwindled down 
by degrees as one grizzled veteran after another 
passed from earth, until at length it must have tried 
even the strong nerves of Arthur Duke of Wellington 
to look down the long table at Apsley House, and think 
of the once familiar faces which met his friendly glance 
no more. 

The 21st of October has never been kept’ so formally 
as the 18th of June; nor is the reason hard to dis- 
cover. The memory of Waterloo was simply that of 
a great victory; the memory of Trafalgar was also 
that of a great loss. The grand Sea Captain nevor 
lived to call his comrades arouné him; with a. sweet 
smile upon his face, whilst stronger men were bitterly 
weeping, Nelson passed at once from triumph to im- 
mortality. 

Small indeed would be the gathering now of those 
whe fought upon that memorable autumn day; one 
by one the heroes have departed, some rich in fame 
and honours, others—to our shame, be it spoken— 
heart-sick with hope deferred. 

Here and there, indeed, a veteran may still linger 


| who saw that noble race between Collingwood and 


Nelson for priority in danger—who listened to that 
awful cannonade which stilled the waves for miles 
around—who saw the tricolour of France and tle 
gorgeous blazonry of Spain hauled down, that the 
union-jack might leap to their place—who saw our 
boats’ crew, after the fight was done, rowing about 
amongst the drifting wreek, to pick up the wounded, 
even of the enemy; but there are not many of these 
old herees left, and now one of the bravest of them 
has breathed his last. 

Hercules Robinson, Midshi in the Euryalus at 
Trafalgar, and since an Admiral, is dead, at the ripe 
age of 75. He was one of the finest types of the old 
scbool of British sailors; not that old school which 
drank, and chewed, and swore, and flogged, but that 
which was genial and gentle, candid and ceurteous, 
brave and benign. 

A true gentleman was the Admiral—a man as kind 
as Cuthbert Collingwood himself—one who did not 
scuurge his men into obedience, but so won their 
love by his care for their comfort, that they wore 
“ smarter,” after all, out of homest affection for their 
Cooma than they could ever have been made by 

ie ** cat. 





An Acsp Hero.—Looking at: the fine full-length 
— of John, Duke of Marlborough, Lord Bray- 

rooke told us some interesting and curious anecdotes 
of him. When this great man, at a very advanced 
age, was called to attend a council on the best mode of 
defence from a threatened invasion, he gave his 
opinion with his usual firmness and penetration. 
Afterwards he said that for above fifty years he had 
served his country and should be happy to do so still, 
but that. he was aware his faculties: were impaired. 
At present, he added, he was fully conscious of his 
deficiency, but he feared the time might soon come 
when he should be no longer aware of it. He thiere- 
fore made it his earnest request that he might never 
more be summoned to council: and that if elsewhere, 
pressed ‘an opinion, no import- 
ance should be attached or deference to it.— 
Diaries of a Lady of Quality from 1797 to 1844. 

Laps’ Watsrs iv AmertcA.—The unnatural 
length and ridiculous smallness of their waists baile 
description. A waist that could be spanned is an 
English et expression ‘used in a novel, but 
it is an American fact; and so alarming does it ap- 
petr to an Englishman, that my first sentiment v2 
viewing the phenomenon was one of pity fur the uu- 
fortunate being who might possibly break off in the 
middle, like flowers from the stalk, before the eveuing 





@nd his brow is corrugated with lines; his eyes are | 2. Insubordinate conduct and negligence of care- 
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concluded. ‘No less extraordinary is the size of ladies’ 
arms. Isaw many which were searcely thicker than 
moderate-sized Meier Yet, rey to say, 
when these ladies pass theage of forty, they frequently 
attain an enormous size. The economy of their struc- 
ture is then reversed, their waists and arms becoming 
the thickest parts of their body. Here is a subject 
worthy the consideration of the ethnologist. How 
comes it to pass that the English type—which I pre- 
gume has not in every case been so affected by the 
admixture of others as to lose its own identity—how 
eomes it to pass, I say, thatthe English type is so 
ly altered in a few generations? I have heard 
various hypotheses—ameong others, the habits of the 
ple; the dry climate, Theeffect of the latter on a 
aropean constitution would have appeared to be 
sufficient'to account for the singular conformation, if 
I had not been persuaded by the natives of the 
country that the small waist is mainly owing to tight- 
lacing. ‘ This practice, it is said, is persevered in to 
an alarming extent; and, if report be true, it is to be 
feared that the effects will be felt by future genera- 
tions to a greater degree than they are at present. 
DEATH OF THE MARQUIS OF BREADALBANE’S PIPER. 
—John Mackenzie, Munlochy, commenly called the 
king of the pipers of Scotland, was gathered to his 
fathers the week before last, and his funeral was very 
num attended. He was nearly as celebrated as 
a maker of his favourite instrument, as he was as a 
musician. .He was, for a long time, piper to the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, and for many years attended 
the Northern Meeting in Inverness, where he was 
conspicuous by the number of medals which he wore 
—trophies of many a well-won fight. 





SCIENCE. 


S1enat Liauts.—On Wednesday week experiments 
were made to test Captain Bolton and Commander 
Colomb’ssignal lights. One light, casting a brilliant ray 
when “turned on,” was shown. from the Semaphore. 
Another light was shown from the Pigmy, stationed 
at Spithead. The rays resembled flashes in the dark 
night, and there is every reason to suppose that the 
experiments were successful. 

THe JaPpaAN Varnish TREE.—Le Moniteur Ilustre 
des Inventions recommends the introduction into 
France of the Ailanthus tree (rhus vernix), which 
yields the Japan varnish. This is not the same as the 
silk-worm Ailanthus. It is cultivated in Japan and 
China, and could doubtless be raised to any extent in 
this country, ‘The varnish is procured by making an 
incision in the trunk in the same way that is practised 
in gathering pitch from the pine. The yield is said to 
be very large, and there is every prospect that the 
cultivation of the tree would be profitable. 

Mr. Wrenan, an American gentleman, is having a 
yacht builtin the. Thames which is to create a perfect 
revolution in shipbuilding. She is built of pure steel, in 
the shape of a cigar, the cylinder being 256 ft. long, 
with a diameter of 16 ft, at tho est part, and 
nothing but two funnels, a short deck, and a little bit 
of the cylinder will appear out of water. She is to be 
driven by three cylinder engines, and a shaft with 
screws at each end, and it is believed that the engines 
can be so worked with safety as to yield 2,500 horse- 
power. The architect expects a speed of twenty-six 
or thirty miles an her, but to get it Mr. Wienan 
should carry out George Stephenson's suggestion, and 
electro-plate his vessel. She is to be launched with 
her steam up in August. 

AN OUNCE WEIGHT AND A TON WEIGHT. 

AN ounce weight and a ton weight of iron will fall 
down a pit with equ:l speed and in equal time. Un- 
til about 300 years ago, all the learned men in the 
world disbelieved and denied it. Galileo, an Italian, 
taught the contrary te the popular belief. The Uni- 
versity of Pisa challenged him to the proof. The 
leaning tower of that city was just the place for such 
an experiment. Two balls were obtained and weighed, 
and one was found to be exactly double the weight of 
the other, Both were taken to the top. All Pisa 
looked on, and crowds of dignitaries were confident 
that young Galileo, then obscure and but 
honoured and immortalized now, would be proved to 
bein error. The two balls were dropped at the same 
instant. Old theory, and all the world, said that the 
large ball, being twice as heavy as the less, must come 
down in half the time. All eyes watched, and, ld! 
all eyes beheld them strike the earth at the same 
instant. Men then disbelieved their eyes, and repeated 
the experiment many times, but each: time with the 
same result. The little ball was big enough to destroy 
a 2,000 years old; and had it been little asa 
pea, it would have destroyed it just as well, or even 
more quickly. 

But how was this? Did not the earth draw down 
the large ball, which was double the weight of the 
smaller, with double force? Did not the double 





weight indicate the double force? Yvs, truly; but | 
in drawing down the large ball there was a double 
force of resistance to be overcome, and as the two 
forces acted in a given proportion on the large bal, 
and in the same proportion on the less, the velocity 
of the two were equal, though in bulk they were un- 
equal. Let us su there to be twe waggons, one 
with a load of five tons, and the other ten tons, and 
that the uneqnal loads are drawn by an equal horse- 
power—should not their speed be equal, though their 
weight is unequal? No. There must be double 
horse-power to draw the double weight to obtain 
equal speed. Let a ten-pound weight and a one- 
pound weight fall to the earth at the same time, and 
the earth must draw down the heavier weight with 
ten times greater force than the other that they may 
have equal speed, and it does so. A ton weight of 
iron and an ounce weight, leaving the top of a pit at 
the same instant, would, therefore, at the same instant 
fall to the bottom. 


A scientivic German publication states that among 
other curiosities, _ Dr,, Grusselbake, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Upsal, has a little 
serpent which, although rigid and frozen as marble, 
can, by the aid of a stimulating aspersion, discovered 
by the Dector, be brought to life in a few minutes, 
becoming as lively as txe day it was captured, new 
some ten years ago. Dr. Grusselbake has discovered 
the means of benumbing and reviving it at his 

leasure. If this principle could only be carried out 
or man as. well as for reptiles, death would lose its 
empire over mankind, and we should preserve life as 
the Egyptians preserved their mummies. Dr. Grussel- 
bake’s process is nothing more, apparently, than simply 
lowering the temperature, just to that point where the 
cold produces a complete torpor without injuring any 
of the tissues. In this state the body is neither dead 
nor alive, it is terpid. The professor had laid his 
scheme before the Swedish Government, and proposes 
that a condemned criminal shall be handed over to 
him fer the purpose of experiment! The savant 
purposes, if he can only get his man, to benumb him 
as he benumbs his little serpent, for one or two years, 
and then to resuscitate him from apparent death by 
his “aspersion stimulante”; verily, this German 
philosopher is a wonderful fellow, and the Swedish 
Government should let him have a criminal by all 
means. 

ArtiFic1AL Dramonps.—An ingenious Frenchman 
is said to have “taken out a patent for making dia- 
monds,” at Washington. ‘‘ With two bushels of char- 
coal he can make a diamond that will weigh a pound.” 
Does he expect his patented process to be perused and 
not imitated? The “patent” is rather suspicious: 
the discoverer of the way to make artificial diamonds 
is not at all likely to take out a patent forit. The 
tmprobability of making diamonds is net so great, 
however, as many—even chemists—may imagine. 
Indeed, a French chemist is said to have already pro- 
duced very small ones by fusing carbon with the aid 
of borax. All that would be requisite to produce 
diamonds of large size would be the discovery of a 
solvent of carbon; and the alchemists were said to 
have possessed such a solvent and tincture. Just as 
alum dissolved in water, can be made to crystallize 
into alum baskets, so might. carbon, if it could only be 
dissolved in some fitting menstruum, be made to 
crystallize into abundance of diamonds. Carbon, to 
be sure, is regarded as an element, while alum isa 
compound; but it was Davy’s opinion that diamond, 
too, was a compound, and not mere carbon, but pro- 
bably carbon in combination with some slight tinge 
or tincture of halogeneus material in it. Now, itisa 
curious circumstance that the alchemical accredited 
solvent of carbon, or diamond-producer, was called 
the hyle (er halogen) of the sages, and the elixir of 
the stone. Doubtful, however, as’ the alchemical 
diamond-producer may have been, we are inclined to 
regard the Frenchman and his patent as. no less 
apocryphal. 

—_—_———— ae 

SHERIDAN ANP THE Countess or CoveENTRY.—Mrs. 
Gunning (her mother) consulted Sheridan as to what 
she should do with her two beautiful but penniless 
daughters. He recommended that they should be pre- 
sented at the Castle. Here a great difficulty occurred : 
by what possible means were they to procure court 
dresses? This Sheridan obviated. He was at that 
time manager of the Dublin Theatre, and offered them 
a lean of the stage dresses of Lady Macbeth and 
Juliet, In these they appeared most lovely; and 
Sheridan, after having attended the toilet, claimed a 
salute from each as ths reward. Very soon after this, 
a most diabolical scheme was formed by some unprin- 
cipled young men. They invited Mrs. Gunning and 
her two daughters to dinner, and infused strong 
narcotics in the wine, intending to take advantage of 
the intoxication which must ensue to carry off the two 
young women. Fortunately, Sheridan discovered 
their base designs, and arrived just in time to rescue | 





the ladies. He lived to see one of these girls Duchess 
of Argyle and the other Countess of Coventry; and, 
it is melancholy to add, lived to see his application for 
admission to their parties rejected.—Diaries of a Lady 
of Quality, 1797 to 1844. 

Tue captain of the Austrian fleet has been made an 
admiral for losing the recent sea-fight. A court-martial 
would await him were he an Englishman. 


Tue féte of King George was celebrated at Athens 
with great éclit, Invall. parts of the city where the 
young sovereign showed himself he was received with 
loud acclamations, 

A Curr or THe Otp Brock on Civitizariox.— 
General Chipoff, aide-de-camp to the Emperor of 
Russia, has published a solution of the Polish ques- 
tion. He proposes to solve it by covering the country 
with Russian schools and functionaries, and by putting 
an end to the use of the Polish language, and to all 
local customs ! 


———E———EEEE 


AN EVENING WITH THE “CHAMPION SWIMMER” 
AND HIS FAMILY. 

ENGLAND cannot, in one sense at least, be said to 
want champions, for their number is legion. There 
has been a mania among the followers of sports for 
championships, and the result is very amusing, not to 
say ridioulous; for we have such a confusion of 
champions—qualified championships, local champion- 
ships, light weights and heavy weights, and indeed 
every conceivable and almost inconceivable descrip- 
tion, gradation, and qualification of championships, 
that it is difficult to lay your pen upon a name which 
has emerged from obscurity a couple of months with- 
out finding some sort of championship belonging to 
or assumed by the owner thereof. tow they can all 
be champions is a matter too abstruse for us, and 
probably of too little moment for our readers to care 
to know; it pleases them and doesn’t hurt anybody 
that we know of, only it may occasionally excite just 
a little ridicule. 

Thus much with reference to our title, in the use of 
which we are justified by the fact that Mr. Beckwith 
is a real champion, and will remain so until he is 
beaten. 

The other night this champion gave an entertain- 
mext, or took a benefit,-at the Lambeth Swimming 
Bath, just previous to going into strict training for his 
match next month for £200, concerning which he said, 
speaking from the plunge-board, “‘ I mean to try and 
win. 

Every swimmer who desires to get a true and per- 
fect style of stroke, would Gd» well to watch Mr. Beck- 
with. If watching would not impart it, nothing else 
would; but in this, as in skating, walking, dancing, 
the education of the eye is all-important: the imita- 
tion or adoption which follows may be unintentional, 
or even remain undiscovered as such, but there is no 
doubt as to the essential service it renders. 

A vigorous stroke, followed by a pause, during 
which the body presents as little impediment as pos- 
sible, and at the early part of which it is right at the 
surface, carries Mr. Geckwith a long distance in the 
water. Of course it is a side-stroke. 

Of the “feats” performed, but little need be said, 
for, though swimming like a crab and like an Indian, 
with feet and hands tied and in various other eccentric 
fashions, is amusing and interesting, as showing the 
capacity which man has for supporting himself in the 
water, they were nothing more. 





THE 
BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 


—_——_—_@——_—_ 
CHAPTER XXL 
But fallen he is, and now 
What rests but that the mortal sentence pass 


On his transgression ? Paradise Lost. 
The serpent of the field by art 
And spells is won from harming, 
But that which coils around the heart, 
Oh! who hath power of charming? 
It will not list to Wisdom’s lore, 
Nor music's voice can lure it, 
But there it stings for evermore 
The soul that must endure it. 
Hebrew Melodies. 


Tue admirable charity which received William 
Girling within its hospitable walls when he was 
wounded, bleeding, almost dying, had fostered some 
of the most eminent surgeons of the day, of whose 
skill in the treatment of disease, knowledge and 
scientific attaiuments the wretched man had now the 
full and inestimable benefit. A minute and careful 
examination revealed the fact of his being severely 
injured. The ball had entered his chest aud lodged 
in his lungs. He had been within an ace of receiv- 
ing a mortal hurt. 

Before any important operation takes place in a 
hospital there is always a council of the physicians 
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belonging to the institution. One of these assemblies 
was held in order that Girling’s case might be taken 
into consideration. 

It was decided that the ball should be extracted in 
the “ theatre” or hall, where the patients are operated 
upon. It was a complicated case, and Dr. Stevensby 
was selected as the best manipulator, and to him the 
conduct of the operation was confided. 

Owing to the Earl of Brandon's presence of mind 
in having the wound bound up, Girling had not suf- 
fered so much from loss of blood as he would other- 
wise have done. Therefore, though a good deal re- 
duced in strength by pain and suffering, he was not 
nearly so weak as to be unable to walk if necessary. 

In those days chloroform was only just coming 
into general use, and owing to several deaths having 
taken place in consequence of its injudicious applica- 
tion, it was more customary to administer a species of 
gas called sulphuric ether, the result of which upon 
the patient was very peculiar, It had the effect of 
revealing the man in his true character. If he were 
naturally violent, he became ungovernable ; if he were 
kind, gentle and forbearing, he submitted to every- 
thing with lamb-like indifference; if he were musical, 
he sang songs; if a man of profane ideas, he blas- 
phemed ; if religious, he said his prayers. The doc- 
tors could not tell in what way the patient would be 
affected after inhaling the gas, so they could not take 
any precautions to prevent a display of violence. In 
the event of such an occurrence they relied upon 
their number to reduce to order and render quiescent 
any unfortunate who became freuzied and maddened 
by the subtle properties of the wether. 

It was arranged that William Girling should be 
placed under the influence of sulphuric. ether, and 
while in a state of insensibility the bullet should be 
removed by the practised hands of the deservedly- 
famous Dr. Steveusby. 

The unhappy man had been an inmate of the 
hospital some days. The ward in which he was 
placed was a long chamber containing twenty beds, 
ten on each side. The walls were plain and un- 
adorned, with the exception of some scriptural texts 
which were plentifully dispersed about here and there, 
so that those afflicted of heaven should have their 
thoughts fixed continually upon holier and better 
things, and have their faith consolidated and their 
minds improved by constant meditation upon well- 
selected passages, pregnant with meaning, and bear- 
ing upon the affairs aud business of every-day life. 

it is not easy to describe Girling’s sensations when 
he found himself an inmate of a hospital. They were 
made up of an unutterable loathing, detestation, dis- 
appointment, and disgust. Loathing, because. the 
associations and the surroundings are sickening to 
one’s sensibilities and repugnant to oue’s feelings. 
We shun and avoid pain as we do death; and to be 
shut up in a large, gloomy-looking apartment for an 
indefinite time, with the groans of those ‘who are 
writhing in agony ringing in your ears, which are 
perpetually assailed by such disagreeable sounds, is 
very dreadful. Detestation, because he was a man of 
active habits, both of body and of mind, and to be 
thus rendered helpless, was so galling that. he forgot 
his physical pain in his mental angitish; disappoint- 
ment, because he had thought Lady Brandon com- 
pletely in his power; and he had secretly resolved 
that, if he could not succeed iv making her his bride, 
he would rerder her life miserable by forbidding her 
marriage with Sir Lawrence Allingford, and he 
would, in addition to this, impoverish her by his ex- 
tortionate demands, and reduce her to the verge of 
ruin by his everlasting and inordinate applications 
for money. Disgust, because he had looked upon 
success as a certainty, and just at the full tide of his 
triumph and satisfaction fie lad been foiled by the 
very man of all others whom he most hated and 
held in utter contempt. By his hand he had been re- 
duced to the necessity of staying within the walls of 
a hospital, where he would be compelled to undergo 
a painful and severe operation, without which, his 
physicians told him, he could not possibly survive a 
week. 

Girling’s wound occasioned him so much pain and 
annoyance that he was perfectly willing to submit to 
anything which would give him relief. If they had 
proposed to cut off one of his arms, he would have 
allowed the doomed limb to be amputated if he had 
thought the result would be surcease of suffering, 

The nurses were very busy on the morning of the 
operation. 

At a quarter-past two, tke patients, six in number, 
with Girling amongst them, leaning upon the arm of 
® nurse, might have been perceived in the passage 
leading to the private door which gave admittance to 
the theatre. They were attired in loose white dress- 
ivg-gowns and list slippers, in Shape bearing. a 
wonderfal resemblance t» those comfortable receptacles 
for the feet, called “canoes,” They looked like a 
flock of sheep as they stood there shivering—not with 
cold—but more from apprehension of what was to 





happen to them. They did not talk much, those 
“ miserables.” They huddled together, and their teeth 
chattered involuntarily now and then. They were all 
very pale, and sometimes they ground their teeth 
together as if they were concentrating all their ener- 
gies upon one object, and that the attainment of forti- 
tude to enable them to undergo the trial which they 
knew shortly awaited them. ' 

For the time Girling forgot Lady Brandon and all 
his worldly affairs, He only thought of the cruel 
knife which was soon to,sever his flesh. 

Girling was not proof against the contemplation of 
what awaited him. His imagination made a coward 
of him. He thought of the sharp-bladed lancet, and 
as he did so his knees knocked together. ; 

At half-past two the yellow-panelled carriage of 
Dr. Stevensby drove up through the hospital gates to 
the grand entrance, and its occupant made his way to 
the theatre. 

The house-surgeons and the dressers immediately 
became sedate, and the somewhat frivolous conversa- 
tion which had hitherto prevailed was instantly 
hushed. 

Dr. Stevensby turned up his coat-sleeves and was 
prepared for action. 

He was a tall, handsome-looking man, with a hard 
Scotch face and wavy hair. He was dressed in a blue 
frock-coat, which he buttoned over his breast. 

The students regarded him admiringly, for he was, 
beyond all precedent, the most accomplished surgeon 
in London, which is as much as to say that he was 
without an equal in Europe. 

He took up list, handed him by one of his dressers, 


@ young man with an olive complexion and jet-black, 


hair, which proclaimed him @ native of the West 
Indies, and selected the first case. 

It was a comparatively unimportant one. Merely a 
dislocation of the shoulder. 

When it was known which case had been selected, 
the patient was brought in. He was a man of about 
five-and-twenty, and seemed to be suffering acutely. 
One of ‘the attendants brought 2 common straw mat- 
tress and laid it on the floor. The man with the dis- 
located shoulder was told to lie down upon it. He did 


80. 

Dr. Stevensby took a white pocket-handkerchief out 
of his pocket and fastened it round the injured part. 
He then took off one of his boots, and sitting down, 
placed his foot against the — of the sufferer. 
Pushing with his foot as hard as he could, he pulled 
at the handkerchief with all his force, and in less than 
half a minute a sharp ¢rack proclaimed that the 
shoulder-biade had once more shot inte the socket 
from which it had been temporarily displaced. 

The man said a few words. expressing his gratitudé 
to the doctor, who good-naturedly shook him by the 
hand, and he then retired. : Doctor Stevensby advanced 
to the partition between the stage and the theatre, 
and gave a descriptive lecture of what had just 
occurred. : He explained lucidly, but with a very bad 
delivery, the nature of the injury he had cured, and 
explained the way in which he had set about the 
curative process. 

Girling's case was the next, and he walked into the 
theatre tottering a little. There wasa heavy weight 
in his chest which occasioned: him a dull pain, which, 
when he moved quickly, changed to sharp shooting 
pangs. His face flushed with apprehension as he 
saw the crowd of students in the theatre, and he 
could not help wishing that modern science could 
develope itself without the humiliation of the patient 
who is obliged to be operated on whilst curious eyes 
are fixing their regards upon him. 

They came up to him gently and laid him upon a 
sort of sofa. One of the dressers then advanced and 
wdininistered the sulphuric ether. He helditin a sort 
of bag somewhat resembling a bladder. Girling in- 
haled the vapour for the best part of 9 minute without 
moving, but soon after the expiration of that time he 
began to roll restlessly about the sofa. Doctor 
Stevensby directed tworef the medical students, who 
officiated as dressers on the occasion, to place their 


lim by main force, in, a recumbent .position. They 
did as they were directed, but it required all. the 
strength they possessed tokeephim.down. The ether 
made him almost. preternaturally violent... He became 
restive, he kicked, he struggled, and finally he threw 
off the dressers by a great effort, which, in his.normal 
condition, he would have been incapable of. ‘hey 
sageored against the wall and Girling rose to his 
eet. 


He glared around him with the fury of a maniac, |' 


his fae efforts displacing the bandage around his 
wound, 

Foaming at the mouth, and with. flashing eyes, he 
made towards the table, and before he could be pre- 
vented, he seized a lancet of considerable size. He 
brandished this in the air and looked around him_ for 
a victim—perhaps he thought, everyone either a Lady 
Brandon or a Sir Lawrence Allingford. His fury was 





- - ——— 
ungovernable. Thé most experienced men connected 
with the hi i pak ae that they 
‘never remembered haying wituessed such a wonderful 
display of , violence and ion, which was the more 
extraordinary 0 to the weak state to which his suf- 
ferings had redi Girling. Doctor Stevensby grew 
much alarmed, and seized a chair; which he held in 
the air to prevent the infuriated man making an 
attack upon him. The two dressers. crawled under 
the table, and the other. attendants concealed them- 
selves as well as they could, og 
Such a scene had never been. witnessed upon the 
stage of the theatre before, The students,seemed to 
br ob it immensely. Those who were in favour of 
chloroform as opposed to sulphuric ether, were of 


course triumphant. What was now taking place 


would afford them a powerful weapon with. which to 

a and write to the medical journals. . 
the midst of the confusion consequent upon the 
extraordinary conduct of Girling, 
t 


and. the conster- 
nation of these against whom it was. wes one his 
attacks were directed, the house-surgeon endeavoured 
to effect his escape through the door which led to the 
passage in which the other patients, who, were yet to 

operated on, were waiting. He crawled a little 
way until he reached the wall, then he sidled towards 
the door, but Girling caught sight of him and ran 
after him. 

It was a chase for life or death. 

The papa knife which Girling held in his hand 
gleamed in the few rays of sunlight which penetrated 
through the glazed roof of the theatre, and from the ex- 
— of the man’s face, he evidently meant mis- 
chief. ' 

Dr. Stevensby and the'etliers, séeiiig the dangerous 


| complexion affairs had assumed, determined to go to 


the rescue. Accordingly they left their places of 
refuge, and rushed after Girling, who had succeeded 
in coming within half a dozen paces of the object of 
his resentment. 

The poor man was unarmed, and he exerted himself 
to the utmost, but before he could reach the door 
Girling overtook him, seized him by the collar, and 
perpen to attack him with the lethal weapon he held 

n his hand. 

The flashing blade was upheld and was in the act 
of descending. 

Dr. Stevensby was still in the rear ground, and so 
were the others, who were thronging to the rescue. 
So great was the excitement that several of the stu- 
dents, oblivious of decorum, jamped over or got under 
the railings dividing the auditorium, from the stags 
and endeavoured to render what assistance they could 

The death of the house-surgeon seemed inevitable. 
There was William Girling bending over him with an 
upraised hand, which relentlessly held a deadly knife. 
It appeared impossible for his friends to come to his 
rescue in time to save his life. 

He was in the hands of providence. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
From my very birth 

My soul was drunk with love—which did pervade 
And mingle with whate'er I had on earth ; 
Of objects all idanimate I made 
Idols, and out of lowly flowers, 
And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I dit lay me down within the shadow 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours, 
Though I was chid for wandering. The 
The Lament of Tasso. 

Lapy Braypon and Alice Welby ‘walked slowly 
down the hill-side, together. _ Her Jadyship was 
almost unconsciously drawn into the quiet-and placid 
looking churchyard. The two girls, hesitated be 
neath the shade of an aged yew-tree, whose sombre 
boughs cast a funereal gloom on all around, ; The 
prettily, tinted berries nestled cosily amidst the 
foliage, and a few jackiaws flew lazily over head, to 
and fro from the church steeple, where no doubt. their 
young ones were anxiously expectiug the promised 


‘worm or,the appetising grub. 
hands upon the patient's arms and legs, and so keep |: 


ub. 

“ Let us sit here,” said Lady Brandon. 

“ Tf you wish it, dear, I will,” replied Alige ;).“ but 
now we haye come so far, will it not be better to go 
into the church? The service will soon be over now; 
and then we can wander home slowly threugh the 
woods, aad gather, flowers and talk over old times a8 
we.go.. Besides, I have another motive for wishing to 
go inside.” ; ld 

Lady Brandon looked up, as if te;ask what her 
friend’s motive was. ' 

“JT rather,.think,” continued Alice, “that. we-shall 
see Regiuald there.” 

“ But—but Reginald is nothing to me,” stammered 
Lady Brandon, who had, since the first mention of 
this handsome brother’s name, been thinking of him, 
and, with womanly curiosity, wishing that she could 
see him. 

“To you, dear Blanche, certainly not, but to me, 
his sisteF; le is everything. You do not know how 
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attached we are to-one another. We exchange confi- 
dences, and amongst other things, he told me that he 
has never loved any one yet. Fancy! he is quitea 
oung man, and he has not so much as had a passing 
fondness for any one of the charming girls with whom 
he has come in contact—for we have charming girls: 
down here, as you wee Z eee ee 
‘ You are very lovely,” replied Lady Brandon, 
“and as perfect in mind as you are beautiful in per- 
son.” 
“Oh, you flatter me, Blanche dear—you want to 
make ype in es sae mys with ——_ “ = 
do not stop. any longer, if you are ng to 
chur ae aterghthoraclt to; bo 18 bor"heat 
fond, and together they into the porch. The 
old-fashioned door, studded with nails, was open, 
on account ofthe hot weatler, and they passed 
through the aisle. There’was no pamew opener: § The 
clerk sometimes performed fost 0! before the ser- 


wAlioe walked towards’ the Priory pew, sdmifting 
and herself, , - ; 


was | surprised to geé # young 

: hé entered ; but when she 

ant glance and a half-smile pass 

pets ae began to think that it 

was the Reginald whom sister had said she ex- 
pected to meet. eae 

The pew in which she found herself was one of 
those old-fashioned © which are sometimes to be 
met with evenin cath but which are fast disap- 
pearing before the march of ecclesiastical progress, It 
was composed Of lofty walls, which, when you wére 
standing up, just permitted you to look over the 
and take a fleeting peep now and then at the con 
gation. The pulpit was to the left of it, "and wien 
you looked up, your see the Curiously shaped 
and quaintly carved sounding-board, which sent back 
the echoes of the preacher's voice, and diffused them 
equally throughout the church. 

There were plenty of books lying about upon the 
seats, and Lady Brandon took up one of them, After 
following the service for a little way, she ventured to 
look up and steal a glance at the young man whom 
she supposed to be Reginald Welby. Singularly 
enough, he happened to be equally oblivious of his 
religious duties, and was looking at her, Their eyes 
met, and both cast them down’ upon ‘their books’in 
great confusion and perplexity. 

log Brandon did not venture to Ileok up again 
until the end@’of ths service. She was very glad when 
this consummation was arrived at, for she felt that 
her presence in a place of wership was a hideous 
mockery. ‘ Sheenvied her young friend her innocence! 
and her purity, and wished that she could boast of a 
conscience 80 clear and so unstained. 

She was very decorous and demure'in her manner. 
Had she sufficient courage to look up again, 
she would have detected Reginald Welly glancing 
surreptitiously at her, and’ paying’ her. much more at- 
tention than’ his church service. At last the clergy- 
man descended from the pulpit, and the clerk followed 
him into the vestry to unrobe him: 

Alice began to speak to the young man who had 
engrossed Lady Brandon's attention. When they got 
outside the *church, and were standing in the yard 
under thé’ thick interlacing branches of the solemn 
old yews, Alice turned to Blanche and said gracefully: 

“My brother Reginald. It is so ‘long since you 
have seen one another, that I suppose an introduction 
is neéessary.” : 

Mr. Welby bowed and raised his hat: 

“ Much delighted, I’m sure,” he said, “to renew my 
acquaintance’ with’ Lady Brandon.” : 

The conversation languished on the way home; 
nobody seemed’ to “have any particular wish to’ rush 
into ‘@ disquisition’ upoh the ‘weather, which was 
really fine enough to be left alone and unattacked.. : 

Now and then Alice stooped down’ and picked a 
flower to add to a little nosegay she wa’ ithaking, or 
she would say a'wWord or two to her brother. When 
they arrived’ at ‘the top'of the hill the plaintive lowing 
of cattle reached them faintly from the valley: Every 
inch of the way was well known to ‘Lady Brandon. 
When a child slié’ had been fond of breaking through 
the ‘restraint imposed upon her by her nursé and her 
governess, and running far away into the ‘woods, 
where she Would wander until the mists were heavy 
and lay wreathed in whiteness, coil above coil, hiding 
the ‘church ’steéple, and prolific of airy phantoms that 
waved in ry forms made of marshy ex!:ilations. 

Now the stately clouds rolled by in billowy waves 


- ber, but he had not th 


} sometimes feel as if my brain would burst, and it is 


high above her head, and she thought of the days of 
her childhood as she walked like a pioneer along the 
rugged path which led through the wood to the 
Priory. She was thinking of Sir Lawrence Alling- 
ford, and the idle prattle of the brother and sister was 
lost upon her. He at all times knew where to find 

ht fit to send her one line 
of explanation or regard. 


“Oh!” she sighed, in the anguish of her heart of 
hearts, in the innermost recesses of her sorely-laden 
soul; “oh! he has grown tired of me. It is a hard 
trial for me, for all my hopes were centred on that man. 
Yet I, too; am tired of scheming and plotting. I 


then that I sigh for relief and a cessation of the por- 
petual harassment and excitement I have been en- 
during.” 

Hope had not died in her. She had not accepted 
her measureless grief with that quick belief in misery 
that only the wretched know. She certainly was 
sensible enough not to beguile herself with false ex- 
pectations, and although she admitted that life might 
still have some charms for her, she allowed no false 
ray of hope to strike her like an arrow, to be drawn 
out with quivering torture at every throb. 

She a certain strength of mind, which, in 
conjunction with her ambition, was the key to her 
whole. character. The absence of Sir Lawrence 
Allingford wounded her in her tenderest suscepti-s1 
bilities, because their union had been so immirient, 
}and in her) own way she had really loved the 
baronet. y @ parasitical plant of ivy attaches 
itself to an oak, even though he be a monarch of the 
forest, it cannot be rudely torn away without carrying 
some of the bark with it. Although she missed him 
and grieved for him unceasingly for some time, she 
was not one of those sentimental womén to stand 
still in the dying,sunset of her fondest hopes, speech- 
less in her haggard and uncomplaining woe, tit the 
night fell down andthe stars shone over her, cold and 


time, the reaction set in, and she turned her thoughts 
“and fancies into a healthier channel. But an affection 
like hers was not one to be overcome in a single day, 
it required time and patience, and other scenes and 
pursuits, to obliterate it entirely. 

Lady Brandon had some sort of an expectation that 
she would, some. day hear from Sir Lawrence 
Allingford, but as the days passed on, and became 
weeke, and the weeks resolved themselves into months, 
her hope became like the flickering wick of a dying 
candle—now almost extinguished, a moment after- 
wards flaring brightly, and then again faiut and pale, 
like the phosphorescent glimmer over a dead man’s 


rave. 

In the middle of the wood was a glade of somé 
extent. As they reached this, Reginald Welby per- 
ceived a squitrel darting across the luxuriant grass. 
In a moment he picked up a stone, and, with unerring 
aim, let it fly at the quickly-speeding animal. It 
struck the squirrel upon the side, and rolled it over, 
bat, as it’ was thrown with judicious force, it did it no 
grect injury. 

Reginald darted forward and seized ‘it ‘before it 
could recover itself, and holding it tightly in his hand 
to prevent its escaping, advanced with it to Lady 
Brandon. It was quite a young squirrel, but its ‘teeth 
were as sharp as neeilles, as its captor‘soon found to 
his cost, for it twisted its head round and bit’ him 
severely on one of his fingers. Reginald uttered a cry 
of pain, which he was unable to repress; and the blood 
spurted from the wound in a little stream. His coui* 
fusion, however, was only momentary ; he instantly 
recovered himselfand said, as he reached the prt 
where Lady Brandon was standing watching his 
movements admiringly, though rather concerned at 
the bite she perceived the squirrel had given him : 

“ I don’t ktiow whether you are fond of animals, 
Lady Brandon, but I thought a squirtel might please 
you in # cage.” 

“In aveage—yes!” replied her ladyship, “but I 
don’t think, Mr. Welby, that I should care’ about 
carrying -it-in my havid after the ferocious way in 
which it attacked you just now.” 

‘* Oly! Didon’t blame it for that,”-he said, “ I knocked 
it down With # stofie, and- of cdurse’ it .has a right to 
resent such a wanton outrage and infringement of its 
liberties.” , 

“*Ttis pretty.” 

‘SWill you have it?” 

“ Oan I tame it? ” she asked. 

“ Possibly you may, it is very young. If it were 
an old otie I havé' n6 ‘hesitation in saying that you 
could not. My sister has a couple of very tame 
squirrels, and is very fond of them.” 

“They require a little care and kindness,” said 
Aliee; ‘and thei? they soon begin to like you.” 

“T will accept it with pleasure, and I'shall feel 
much obligéd to you,”’ é¢xclaithed: Lady Brandon, “ if 
you will kindly carry it home for me.” 





pitiless. After her Sorrow had continued for a certain } 


although she saw the blood trickling down from the 
wound the bife of the squirrel had inflicted upon him, 
she did not think of the pain he must evidently be 
suffering. Alice, on the other hand, took out a ker- 
chief and tied it round his finger as tightly as she 
could, in order to stop the hemorrhage. Ho turned a 
look full of thankfulness upon her for her thoughtful- 
ness, and as he looked towards Lady Brandon, the 
least shade of reproach was evident in his counte- 
nance. It appeared as if some expectation had not 
been realized. 

During the remainder of the walk the conversation 
turned chiefly upon squirrels and other pets. Lady 
Brandon was surprised to discover that Reginald 
Welby was a naturalist and had a magnificent aviary 
at his father’s house. She expressed a wish to see it, 
and he declared that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to show it»to her. When-the party 
reached Kirkdale Priory, Lady Brandon, as a matter 
of course asked the brother of her friend to lunch. 
He accepted the invitation with his usual quiet and 
gentlemanly demeanour, and followed the ladies into 
the house. j 

The Earl of Brandon was standing before the 
cellaret in the dining-room, talking to Mr. Webster 

_respécting the ts of certain vintages, but when he 
voices he came out into the hall and welcomed 

Reginald cordially, « « ° 

“Glad to see you, my dear Welby!” he exclaimed. 

} “Remember you when you were a boy—a toddlekins 
bas high as this table. Your sister has been staying 
have you not paid. us.a visit ?” 

““T.Mad to go to Oxford on business, or I would 
most certainly have called upon you before now,” 
replied Reginald. 

“Tell your father I’m always glad to welcome 
him,” said»the earl. “The Welbies were always nice 
fellows, I like them ae and branch.” 

The ladies went rs to change their walking 
dresses, and the earl took Reginald into the morning 
room. 


“JT won’task you to smoke,” he said; “‘ you are just 
going to have your lunch—and to tell you the truth, I 
don’t like to see young fellows smoking until the 
afternoon.” 

“T never smoke,” answered Reginald, calmly. 

“You don’t, eh?” said the earl; “all the better. 
Bad habit, my dear boy. Don’t give way to it. Sorry 
to say I was indoctrinated some time ago, and can’t get 
out of it now.” 

There was a piano in the room, and the earl said: 

“ Know how to play, Welby ?” 

“ A little,” he replied. 

In reality he was an accomplished musician, but he 
did not like td parade his proficiency. 

““ Can't you énliven us until the ladies come down ?” 
asked the earl. 

“JT am afraid that anything I can do will not give 
you much gratification, but as you ask me TI shall be 
very glad to try,” replied Reginald, who without 
another word, sat down at the piano, and after playing 
a few preliminary notes, sang in a rich full voice the 
dear old song, which everybody likes, but nobody 
sings, because it is so old, you know, “ The Maid of 
Athens.” When ‘he came to the line, *‘ Give, oh, give 
me back my heart!” there was an amount of pathos 
in his veice which was quite touching. Any one who 
heard him would have at once thought him hopelessly 
in love. 

Lady Brandon came down-stairs just as he was con- 
cluding ‘the song ; but shé had heard the words of the 
passionate appeal, and she could not help thinking 
that he ‘was addtessing some one in particular. 

‘“* He could not sing,” she argued, “in that impas- 
sioned,’ fervid’ manner if he did not attach somo 
meaning 'to his words.” 

Who, then, was the lovely being who had stolen the 
heart of Reginald Welby ? 

This was the’ knotty question that Lady Brandon 
pondered deeply in her heart. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Still liés the man, bewildered but afraid 
His spirits vanquished, and his strength decayed. 
»* 


True, ['m.a sinner, feebly he begins, 

But trust in Mercy to forgive my sins; 

Such cool confessions no past crimes excite, 

Such’ claims on mercy seems the siuner’s Lae cane 
. rabbe. 


Mary Greve gravelly recovered the effects of 
ta 


her husband’s brutal treatment ; but although his iron 
hand liad not succeeded in leaving an indelible mark 
upon’ her tender flesh, he had left the recollection of 
his cruelty imprinted upon her heart as if it had been 
seared with hot iron: 

Tt is often the lot of people to be able to forgive, but 
ndt to forget. There is such a thing asa worm that 
never dies, and there are fires that refuse to be 
quehclied. 





‘The sélfishnéss of her nature was here apparent, for 


Mary forgave her husband, but she could not forget 
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the injury he had done her. She looked at her 
children and thought of their father. They, poor 
things, did not understand what had taken place ; 
they merely thought “ that father had gone away and 
would come back soon.” 

Soon! 

As the time slipped by, and Mary Girling heard no 
tidings of her husband, she began to grow alarmed, 
and think that something had happened to him. 

Somehow or other she felt lonely and grieved for 
him who had sworn at the altar to leve, cherish, and 
protect her. One morning she was overwhelmed with 
crushing reflections of what “ might have been,” and 
snatching up her youngest child she pressed him to 
her breast while she held the eldest by the hand. Her 
thoughts flew irresistibly towards her husband, and 
she exclaimed in piteous acoents : 

“Only him. Oh, my God, I have buthim, I 
dwell amidst multitudes and yet there is not one who 
is anything to me. Spare him, in thy mercy, spare 
him! Spare me this one blessing, and return him to 
my arms. I will freely forgive him all. Ohi that I 
had him once again. I feel as if I were a lonely out- 
cast. I have neither lot nor part with any single 
being upon the earth.” 

But notwithstanding her earnest adjuration, William 
Girling did not make his appearance. His wife did not 
know that he was languishing in a hospital, had she 
done so, she would have flown thither on the wings 
of the wind. Poor woman, she had suffered much 
but she knew how to forgive. She remembered the 
dreary time at Chatham, when every man’s hand was 
against the deserter. When the branded man could 
not have raised a halfpenny to save his wasting life. 
Who then saved him and his children from starvation 
or the workhouse, though she worked her fingers to 
the bone to do it? Mary Girling could answer this 
question with more truthfulness than any stranger. 

In the days before the events occurred which made 
Girling mad and insensate, Mary had been the recipient 
of his confidence; he had told her everything: and 
that state of things had continued for some time after 
he had been employed by Lady Brandon to her 
infamous designs into execution.. She had heard him 
speak of Brandon House, and he had frequently ac- 
counted for his absence from home by saying that he 
had been to see Lady Blanche Brandor, 

Thinking that she might hear some tidings of him 
she sought, the deserted wife made up her mind to 
call at Brandon House and make anita She did 
not experience much difficulty in finding her way to 
her ladyship’s residence, because Sir Lawrence Alling- 
ford had taken her there on the eventful day when he 








[IN THE OLD FAMILY PEW.] 


had beaten Girling at all points, but she found it shut 

up when she arrived there. Descending the area 

steps she knocked gently at the door, and was 

res ig by an old woman who had charge of the 
ouse. 

“What be your business here?” asked the old 
crone, who, from her dress, might have been bern a 
century ago, and gone to sleep in the mean time, 
having only just awakened from her prolonged 
slumber. 

Mary hardly knew what to say, but she replied: 

“Do you know any one of the name of Girling? ” 

“No,” was the rude rebuff. “ We ain't got no 
Girlings in this house.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Quite sure, young woman.” 

“But ——” began Mary. 

“You've got your answer, haven't you?” inquired 
the old woman. 

“Yes.” 

“Very well, then, go ’ome.” 

Mary was about to depart in a disconsolate mood, 
when a voice in the kitchen exclaimed : 

“ Mother!” 

“ Well, what's the matter with you?” replied the 
old woman. 

“Ts that some ons inquiring after seme man called 
Girling ?” 

“Was that the name?” said the old woman. 

“Yes, yes. Girling—William Gir——” 

“Oh! then I think I can tell her something !” ex- 
claimed the second: speaker, interrupting Mary's 
voluble utterance, 

A girl about nineteen years of.age made her ap- 
pearance, and looking at Mary, said: 

“I'm scullery-maid here when the family’s in town, 
and when they're out mother and me takes care of the 

ce.” 

“But my husband!” 

“Oh, he’s your husband, is he? I'll tell you all 
about it if you'll be quiet, only you musn’t faint or 
take on as some of ‘em do when they hear bad 
news.” ‘ 

“ Bad! Oh, what—what do you mean ?” exclaimed 
Mary Girling, wringing her hands. 

“There you go!” cried her informant. “I told 
you to be quiet and ——” 

“Tam—I am quiet,” said Mary, controlling herself 
by a great effort. 

“ Well, it was like this. I heard it all from Eliza- 
beth, who lives as cook here, and she heard it from 
Mr. Webster—he’s the butler—and these were his 
words to cook, and likewise her words tome. ‘He 





came here, this Girling, many times, to see her lady- 
ship. Well, he came one day, and he hadn’t been up- 
8 half-an-hour before he shot himself with s 
blunderbuss or pistol, or something, I don't know 
what exactly.’” 

“Shot himself?” ejaculated Mary. 

“ Yes; and he bled ever so!” replied the scullery- 
maid, with cruel garrulity. 

“ What—what did they do with him?” inquire 

yin a faint voice. 

“Took him to the ‘orspital in a cab,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“ Which hospital ?” 

The servant told her, and, without stopping to 
thenk her for her information, Mary ran away as fast 
as she could in the direction of the hospital. She had 
not money enough with her to enable to ride, but 
she tri lightly over the flagstones. People made 
way for her, as if they knew that she was bound on an 
errand of mercy aad of love. 

A terrible thought flashed across her mind. 

Suppose he was dead! 

But this doubt was soon dissipated wy fiay ami 
at the porter’s lodge at the entrance to the hospital. 
Mary arrived panting and out of breath. 

“ Girling!” exclaimed the man, ia answer to her 
query; “‘ yes, there’s a man here of that name—cam 
in a week to-day; gun-shot wound.” 

“ Can I seo him?” y 

“ Wait a bit, and I'l inquire,” replied the official. 

Ringing a bell, lie turned over the leaves of a book 
until a woman. descended a flight of stone steps. 

“ What is it?” she exclaimed. 


“ Woman to see man of the name of Girling,” 
“ Not to-den’ wasthe reply. 
“Why not?” asked Mary onanels of the alten dan, 


who was already turning te go up-stairs to the 


“Because he’s in the theatre.” 
“ The what?” 


“ Theatre—place where they operates’ 
“ Do you mean the doctors, and knives, and all that?” 
asked on, wanpting all over. J 
Yes, of course. . You had better come next week. 
And she walked coolly up stairs 
Mary Girling turned deadly and staggered 
against the lintel. The porter his box, to render 
0 ae assistance, for he thought she was going # 


Just as he epproached her a terrible cry rang 
through the corridors and found an echo in he 


(To be continued.) 
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M&S. LARKALL’S BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 
By the Author of “ Man and Ris Idol.” 
eee 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
THE TOMB OF THE LIVING DEAD, 


Shall I not then be stifled in the vault 
To whose foul mouth no wholesome air breathes in ? 
Shakespeare. 


Ur to the time of her meeting Roland Hernshaw in 
the cathedral, Gertrude Norman’s instructions from 
the Society had been vague and general. 

She understood it to be her duty to go wherever 
she might be sent, to act as she was directed, and to 
make a full and concise report of whatever might take 
place between her and the man whose destruction 
was the object of her existence. 

These ns had been further shaped by a hint 
from Count de Bayer. 

“To effect what we desire,” he had said, “it will be 
necessary for you to dissemble. Whenever you meet, 
therefore, let it be on the old terms. Affect the passion 
you do not feel. Be ready to forget and forgive, and 
lead your victim to appreciate your sympathy, and so, 
in time, to follow your advice. In giving that you 
will make it appear that you are deceiving us, and 
using the information we have entrusted you with for 
his safety, whereas, in reality, it will be for his 
destruction,” 


mn, 

She understood thig, she said, and promised to act 
in accordance with the hints thus why out. 

It will be seen that in the iaterview in the cathedral 
she did what she had promised. 

That night, on her reporting to Bayer, what had 
taken place, he consi: that a crisis arisen, and 
that it was necessary for her to receive fresh and 
more precise instructions. 

For this p he ordered a and they 
drove off er, toa house in the suburbs—a lonely, 
ruinous old specimen of modern Gothic—buried in a 
Stove of trees, and alighted at a gate like that of a 
convent. It was plated with a rusty sheet of iron, 

nd had in the middle of it what the French call a 
grule, that is to say, @ little wicket, secured on the 
outside with iron wire, On their ringing the bell this 
Ny, opened, and two sharp gréy eyes became visible. 

peer, S Se coger side, but the count formed 

ith his two forefingers, the eyes disappeared, 
ud the gate itself swung heavily pa, 

After passing through a garden, along a corridor, 
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| THE BURLAL-PLACE OF THE LIVING-DEAD.] 


and up a broad flight of stairs, Gertrude suddenly 
found herself in a little room painted red, and the only 
furniture ef which was a table with red morocco let 
into the top of it, and three or four chairs covered 
with red leather. 

One of these chairs had elbows and was raised on a 
sort of dais, a foot from the red drugget of the floor 
Hardly had they entered, before a door opposite that 
by which they had been admitted opened, and a grave 
figure slowly approached and moved towards the 
raised chair at the head of the table. 

This man wore a white magk. 

It was, Gertrude had little doubt, the nobleman 
who had presided at the assemblage on the occasion of 
her taking an oath of fidelity to the Secret Society. 

“You are welcome, daughter,” said the white mask. 

Gertrude bowed her head, partly in acknowledge- 
ment of the words, partly because there was a natural 
dignity in this man which inspired res Ignorant 
of his rank and titles, Gertrude involuntarily regarded 
him as one of superior rank, and her manner was in 
accordance with that impression. 

“It is with satisfaction,” continued tke speaker, 
“that we have heard of your zeal and discretion in 
the discharge of the duty which you have undertaken. 
Up to this moment you have done nobly and well, but 
it is necessary that you should go yet farther, using 
those charms, and those opportunities which you 
possess, for the thorough carrying out of the great 
object which we have in view.” 

As he paused Gertrude again bowed. Glancing 
aside, she observed that De Bayer stood, hat in hand, 
listening respectfully. 

“ Let us never forget,” said the white mask, “ that 
this object is ene which heaven itself approves. We 
are. only humble instruments in its hands. We do 
but give effect by our humble efforts te the course of 
saered justice. That calamity and speedy retribution 
should overtake the wicked is the law of life. It is in 
this belief we act, and in our case the end justifies the 
means. But inasmuch as we act by no human law or 
patent, it is necessary that our proceedings should be 
secret and guarded, so that we may the better attain 
our objects and shield ourselves from danger. Te 
this end, it has of late years—since society has freed 
itself from those turmoils in which it was involved 
during the revolutionary period—been our policy to 
make use of the ordinary machinery of the law to effect 
our particular ends. Do you follow me, daughter?” 

“Not clearly, my lord,” faltered Gertrude. 

“Tn a word, then,” the other resumed, “instead of 
visiting the crimes of the condemned upon his head, 
by private violence—such as poison, the dagger, the 
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bullet of the unseen gun, or other such expedients— 
we rather content ourselves with aiding the ministera 
of justice in bringing criminals to trial and obtaining 
their conviction before the ordinary tribunals.” 

“T understand, my lord,” said the trembling woman. 

“ That is well, then. Now as touching this man— 
this Vladimir, Count Estrid, as he is truly called—or, as 
he is more familiarly known to you, this Roland 
Hernshaw, we have thought well that he should 
expiate his many and grievous crimes, in respect of 
one only of them, namely, a murder committed some 
two years since on the borders of the Black Forest,” 

Gertrude shuddered. 

“ Touching that offence we have set the maehinery 
of the Society in motion to collect the evidence. 
What is needed is, that the denounced should be 
enticed to the neighbourhood of the crime, so that he 
may be in a position to be arrested there, and that 
naturally and without any disclosure of the machinery 
by which his doom has been wrought out. Once ar- 
rested and tried, his condemnation will follow as a 
matter of necessity, and with his death the duty of 
the Society will cease.” 

Why did the woman continue to shudder ? 

Had she not steeled her heart over her wrongs? 
Was it not, in her belief, as hard as the nether mill- 
stone, so far as any impression which Roland Hern- 
shaw was likely to produce on it ? 

Yet at the mention of his death she grew sick at 
heart, and her hands were icy cold, as she stood 
clasping them together. 

“ You will therefdre, daughter,” pursued the mask 
in a cold, even voice, that had no ring of sympath 
or emotion in it, “bend all your energies to that en 
It has been suggested that you should raise an alarm 
in the breast of the Denounced as to the operations of 
this Society, and that under the pretence of giving 
him secret information touching his safety, you should 
induce him to fly with you into Bohemia. Once thera, 
his fate is sealed. You will continue to act under 
the direction of our trusty emissary, the Count de 
Bayer, and'these in his employment; but it has beem 
thought right thet you should so far be made acquain- 
ted with the will of the Society in this matter through 
our lips.” 

He ceased; but there was no inflexion of the voice 
to show that he had finished speaking. Gertrude 
waited for a second or two to hear what he would say 
further, then meekly answered; 

“TI will obey, my lord.” 

“It is well,” replied the mask, coldly. 

And so the interview was at an end, 

As they returned to the hotel together, the watchful 
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eye of the Count de Bayer noted signs of extraordinary 
emotion on the partof hiscompanion. She was silent 
and her eyes swam in tears, 

“ She melts,” he thought; “ her heart is playing her 
false. The meeting with Hernshaw has shaken her 
firmness, and she shrinks from the idea of his death. 
This comes of having women as agents. They are 
useless. They are all heart, no nerve. They get 
aleng well enough till the crisis comes, and then— 
Pshaw! they are nowhere!” 

Full ef these suspicions, he resolved to watch 
Gertrude narrowly in all her actions; but this seemed 
also a favourable opportunity for doing more. 

If atthis stage he couldimpress her with a stronger 
convic’ than she yet entertained of the terrible 
nature pf the Society, he thought it might not be 
without its wholesome effects. 

“You like Vienna ?” he asked as if casually, but 
really to lead up to what he had resolved on doing. 

“ Noy” said Gertrude, “it is formal, and solemn, and 
the very air seems under the control of tlie police.” 


too,” cried De. Bayer, with ]” 


y,7 and the sun 
a toned laugh. “It is the city of spies, 


dso numer= 
ous and vigilant are its “that operations 
of our Society sink ificance beside them, 
Yet we have been busy here in past times; wherever’ 


tyrants have sought refuge, there we have been active, 
and this has ever been thestronghold of peers 
we have had our triumphs here; we have also left 
some'terrible relics of our power.” 

Gertrude turned a quick, inquiring face,toward thd 
speaker. ' 

“ It was our tomb,” he whispered. 4 

“Tomb?” asked Gertrude, as donbting whether 


she heard aright. _ 
i of the living-dead!” 
!” the;woman gasped. 


hen} you both see and know,” re- 
plied her compan . 
The street in which.they were walking was: broad 


and well lit, but as the count spoke he seized his 
companion’s -hand, and they together turned\4o the 
right, and passing under an archway proceeded in 
silence and darkness down what appeared to be a 
blind alley, runnitg between two high walls. 

“We are approaching,” said the count, at length, 
“what was formerly an extensive monastery. It is 
now demolished, all but a small portion which is 
occupied by a few old men, devotees of a severe and 
stern order, whose only object in life now is to purge 
away the iniquities of youth by an old age of torture, 
and to weary heaven with prayers for the souls of 
the living-dead. We are about to enter this place.” 

As he spoke they stopped before a pointed Gothic 
doorway, the door itself being of oak, studded with 
iron nails in patterns, and half-eovered with the 
hinges, which were tortured into a floral design. 

seside the door hung a chain terminating in a 






ring. 
Three distinct tugs at the ring caused the door to 
oven slowly and with a sereaming noise that showed 
how many years must have passed away since the 
rusty hinges had been refreshed with a drop of oil. 

Dark as it was on the outside, the gloom within 
was still more intense, and Gertrude could scarcely 
believe her eyes when, after a moment or so, she 
beheld something move in the aperture of the half- 
opened door. The abrupt appearance of some second 
person from within, with a lantern, enabled her to 
perceive that they were confronted by a tall man, en- 
veloped in a long brown robe, the hood of which 
fell over a face wasted to a skeleton, and of livid 
whiteness. The length of the robe’ almost hid the 
bare feet of the wearer, who had, it may be stated, a 
coil of rope about his waist by way of girdle, to 
which hung a rosary of ivory or bone, 

As he had done once before that night, so now De 
Bayer crossed his forefingers, and this symbol was re- 
cognized by the aged porter, who bowed his head re- 
verently, and proceeded to admit his late visitors. 

“We would visit the crypt, brother,” said the 
count. 

The ghastly brother bowed again, and, closing the 
screeching door, took from the hand of the second 
brother who had approached the lantern he held, 
without a word. It was Lent, and during that season 
these miserable beings dared not, under. the oath of 
their order, utter a syllable. 

Gertrude Norman never, to the last moment of her 
life, forgot the sensation of listening to the pattering 
of that-old man’s naked feet on the cold stones:of the 
passage along which they passed, and of the wind- 
ing, damp, fungus-encrusted steps which they de- 
scended, 

Often in after years, when the past came over her 
in moments of fever and delirium—when what she 
hed suffered weighed on her like nightmare; ‘its 
horrors crushing out all sense of present life—that 
sound was ever the prelude to what she remembered, 
felt and suffered. 

Phe winding stairs terminated in a space about 


four feet square, in the centre of which was a circular 
stone let into a framework of concrete, and evidently 
intended to be raised by an iron ring in the centre of 
it. : 
The brother set his lantern on the lower step, and, 
clutching at the ring, succeeded, after. a struggle, in 
lifting the circular stone, which was fastened on one 
side by a hinge, and so opened like the lid of a box. 

‘As the stone was raised, a wolsome vapour rushed 
up from the black depths below it. 

Even the brother turned his white face aside as his 
nostrils encountered this, and Gertrude felt sick to 
fainting. In that gust there swept up the noisome 
effuvium of the charnel-house—the ur of earth 
conibined with that which was indeed nothing better 
than earth now, but which had been animated with 
the breath of life. . sd as 
~ Whe aperture from whence the .was remov 
disclosed a shelving pathway, foraied ot earth, leading 






downwards. , 
-* Do we descend?” asked Gertrude, nervously. 
* Yes; we come for that purpgge,” was the count’s 
answer, BY 
E he led the way next after the barefooted and 
pod ME ee 


brother. of) 

‘shelving pathway ended in the’first of a series 
alts opening one into the other. 4 a vault, was 
si-dbthe red clay out of whichiteg foundations of 
the monastery had been dug, but was separated. from 
the other by an archway of solid granite. The archey 
‘were fitted each with an iron spiked door; but e 
door being now open, the vista of arches was di \ 
so far as the brother's lantern enabled the eyes of the 
visitors to penetrate. 

“ Brother,” said the Count de Bayer, as soon as they 
had reached this dismal spot, “ I know the obligation 
of your vows. This is the holy of Lent?” 

The white shrouded being inclined his head. 

“ During that sacred term you are pledged that no 
word shall escape your lips; your voice is dead.” 

F n the other inclined his shrouded face. 

“Except,” said the count, with a ve smile, “ at 
the command or in the interest of that Society of which 
we three are members, In the name of that Society, 
I bid you amswer me, as your superior in the fifth 


“You are obeyed,” said the brother. . 

His voice was low, grating, and tuneless—a dead 
voice summoned into life. 

“ Explain to us,” said the count, “the mysteries of 
this terrible abode; what it is called, and for what 
object it was designed.” 

“ This,” said the brother, in his ghostly voice, “is 
the Tomb of the Living Dead.” 

“ And its purpose? ” 

“Tt is to this tomb that the Society on its inexorable 
fiat consigns those among its members guilty of the 
Unpardonable Sin.” 

“And that is? ” 

“Perjury. For the perjured there is no hope and-no 
mercy. Whoever allies himself or herself with us 
serves us to the end. And for any betrayal of our in- 
terests or our Society, this is the punishment.” 

“Show us! ” said the count. 

Then the brotlier, obeying his superior, took’ his 
lantern, and holding ‘it aloft by one long, skinny, 
withered arm, from which the brown sleeve had slipped 
down to the shoulder, he said: 

“In this cell was confined Rosas Rinaldo, for be- 
traying a member to a criminal tribunal. With no 
nourishment but the water oozing from the clay-of the 
tomb, as you behold it here, he lived six-and-thirty 
days, then died a raving maniac, cursing lis God.” 

“ He is buried ? ” asked the count. 

“No; his. bleached skin forms the roll on which 
later members inscribe their names; his bones were 
turned into rosaries for the Society.” 

Gertrude trembled. 

The voice alone—so like the ghost of a living voice 
— haunting that dread spot, might havechilled a stouter 
heart; but the words were full of horror also; and 
with a prophetic shudder, she could but apply them to 
herself, as if she had already some terrible interest in 


them. 

While this feeling was upon her, they passed into 
the next cavern. 

“This?” demanded the count. 

“ This was the torture-chamber, and the grave of 
Philippa, an earl’s daughter. In the wickedness of 
her heart she joined the Brothers, to avenge a private 
wrong against a noble, but in the moment of triumph 
ae heart failed her; she broke her vow, and forgave 

im.” 

“But she was not forgiven?” 

“The Society never forgives. See: this iron cross 
marks her fate. ‘She-was bricked-up alive.” 

They were about to move into’ the third cavern. 

“Spare me!” cried Gertrude, who felt herself yield- 
ing to the horror of the scene. 

But De Bayer motioned the brother to proceed. 





So, slowly and solemnly, they passed from cavern’ to 





cavern, learning the story of each—always a tale of 
treachery, punished by a violent death—till, pale and 
trembling, Gertrude staggered into the farthest com. 


partment.» 
At the entranee to this, the light was suddenly ex. 


tinguished. 

It seemed as if, had occurred by accident only; 
but doubtless was a purpose in it. The cavern 
appeared at tobe quite dark, but as their eyes be. 
came somewhat accustomed to it, they could perceive 
that, from an | ire in the roof, there streamed 
down a ray of what could hardly be termed light, it 
was so dull and dense, which, nevertheless, served 
to reveal very faintly t around them. 

It seemed to Gertrudé” this light slowly in- 
creased—that it became of &, hue, making the 
faces of her strange com! to her eyes, 
Then, as she turned from th ‘cast a shuddering 
glance about the cavern, or met her view 
well-nigh prostrated her Horror, 

Dimly visible in the gloom ag the dark clay, 
she beheld the round, \ skull and the white 
bones of a skeleton. But ¥ her it was the offect 
of the light or of her i n, she could not tell, 


neither could she say if or Was not a horrible 
reality, but it seemed to her’ the skeleton was not 
dead. i et . 


It moved! b ALS VE 

There was a spasmodic Yering of the chest—a 
tremulous quiver of the limbs. - Ree t 

As a man would look from grey begs ia the last 
a of starvation, the skin had been torn, s0 
ooked this horror. BP | 

“He lives!” shrieked Gertrude. . 

et the same moment, a skeletot | arm was suddenly 
raised, ; Lg : 

Then the woman, writhing ina convalsion of terror, 
was borne from the vaulf&. 


ee 
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OHAPTER LIX. 


THE FACE IN SHE PICTURE. 
I love you—I fear not you? pitiless scorn, 











: 


a4 


Llove you better than or morn: 
I love you in sp’ my wiser thought, 
I you love that can never be bought. 


Tue effect intended to be produced on Gertrude 
Norman is obvious. 

Her firmness was suspected. 

It was doubted by’the Society whether the sighit’ot 
Roland Hernshaw would not revive in her heart some 
traces of those emotions the intensity of which had 
caused her to fall so ready a victim to his arts. 

Count de Bayer, therefore, had his instructions to 
intreduce her to the Tomb of the Living-Dead; so 
that its horrors might impress her with an intensified 
dread of the Society, and more particularly reveal 
to her the terrible fate of ‘tliose who betrayed its 
interests, 

it may be doubted whether this ordeal producel 
its intended efféct. Subsequent events serve to show 
that though it did unquestidnably increase the girl's 
dread of the Society, yet that. intensified feeling dis- 
played itself in a loathing of those with. whom she 

ound herself assoeiated and a lurking pity fer their 
victim, , 

Certain it is that when Gertrude went to the cathe- 
dral next day, in accordance with her appointment, 
she was far more disposed to regard her deadliest 
enemy with a kindly eye than shé had been on the 
previous day. thn 

“ No wonder,” she argued, “he had mistrusted her. 
Would not man so hunted down’ as he was distrust 
even the mother who bore lita or the child that 
prattled at his knee?” . 

To her disappointment, on entering the, chapel ia 
which the previous day’s interview had taken ‘place, 
Gertrude found it deserted, except by a young acolyte 
—that is to say, a lad in priéstly vestments—who 
was engaged in dressing the altar with fresh flowers. 

She was about to turn away, when the youth held 
up his finger and ‘mMdtioned her to approach. .As she 
did so, he éxtendéd his’ Nand, covered with the flow- 
ing'white sleeve of his robe, and placed .a scrap of 
paper in Gertrude’s hand. ” ; 

ot a word Was spoken ‘en either side. 

The acolyte » ceeded with his work, and the pale, 
nervous girl, wi>*se face the lad had carefully scanned, 
cast a quick gla,.ce at the paper.” 

It dob tine tise words: : 

“Tam ill. Come to me, Follow the bearer of this 
as he quits the cathedral and’ he will conduct you to 
my retreat. Speak not, ‘and’ ‘fail wot, as you love 
me. 


No signature, pr gine 

It was half-an-hour before thé lad had completed 
the decoration of the altar, for he did ‘not hurry him- 
self, nor did he appear at all. conscious that during 
that time Gertrude was hevering about,the entrance of 
the chapel, in the deepening gloom of twilight. 

When, after that trial‘of her patience, they quitted 
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the cathedral together, it was obvious that the lad 
kept a sharp eye upon his companion, though he 
walked with downeast eyes and folded hands, as if 
conscious of nothing under the canopy of heaven. 
They stopped at the gate of a large castellated house 
in a retired and then ascended several fights of 
gtairs,and having reached a landing-place with two 
doors, he looked:atione of them significantly, and 


ning the other, disappeared. 
*PGertrade endersiead. that she had reached ber 
destination, and was about to knock, when a voice, 
as if anticipating her intention, cried: 

“Come in!” 

She obeyed, ‘ : 

It was a lofty, wide chamber, with a polished oaken 
floor, and with a few articles of furniture scattered here 
and there about it. "The only relief to the panelled walls, 
consisted in a couple of ancient paintings: one repre- 
senting a knightin armour, the other a lady in a court- 
dress of a remote period. The bed, which would have 
a enormous in any other room, but was insig- 
nificant in its nt ition, occupied a corner near 
window, and on ‘this it was just possible, in the 
gloom, to distinguish that a man was lying. 

“ Gertrude!” said a subdued voice. 

She sprang forward. ; 

You are indeed ill, 


“You are here? Ah, Roland! 
then?” 

“Is it so.surprising?” he asked bitterly. ‘ Do 
you think the wear and tear of mind is nothing? Is 
it healthy, do you suppose, for a man to live. in per- 
petual apprehension, and with the fear of a horrible 
death always before his eyes ?” 

“ They will kill you?” asked the girl, in a tone 
which showed that the idea had never before presented 
itself so vividly to her mind. 

“Sooner or later,” he replied, mournfully. “ But 
you know that. You are one of their agents. You 
come here under the pretext of love only to betray me, 
to destroy me.” 

“Roland!” cried Gertrude, in a tone which showed 
how much she was kurt at these words, which were 
nevertheless perfectly true, “why this tome? On what 
grounds have you abandoned tlie confidence which 
only last night you were ready to repose it me.” 

“Tt is because I have been thinking since then,” he 
eaid. 

“Thinking !” 

“Yes, and a little thought has brought me to reason. 
You cannot be true to me, beeause to secure my safety 
you must endanger your own. The Society knows 
but one punishment for the perfidy of its agents, and 
thet is—death.” 

Gertrude changed colour. 
coiled. 

“T knew it,” said Roland bitterly. “When you 
last night spoke of gaining their secrets for my 
advantage, you betrayed yourself. You showed me | 
that you knew of the existence of the Soeiety, and I | 
knew that you could only have gainéd that knowledge 
by having ‘become’ oné of its'agents. Stay! Ido not 
blame you. Having fallen into the hands you did, it 
‘was natural, it was ‘inevitable that ar should become 
the thing they have made you; but you must forgive 
me if I do not consent to be deceived—if, knowing 
‘what you are, I yefuse to believe in what you repre- 
sent yourself to be.” 

Gertrude felt the full force of all this, and her face, 
ee crimson and pale as death, showed that she 

id so. 

“T did hope,” she faltered, hardly knowing what to 
say, “that you would have trusted me!” 

Roland burst into a hoarse laugh. 

“Why, woman, I do; I am trusting you,” he said. 
“T know allaboutit. You are here playing your 
part. Below, down in the court tliere, lurk your agents. 
At a signal from you they rush u ? 

“No, Roland, no! ” cried Gertrude ispetuously, “I 
am not so false. Iam not so wicked.” 

“Nonsense, you cannot helpit. It is mylifeor yours; 
and don’t expect meto believe that youcan hesitate over 
that issue. But I don't complain. I have lived too fast to 
hope tliat I could live long. I've'taken my choice. I’ve 
seen life while ]’d the chance, and now I must pay the 
penalty. If:my health had held out I would have 
defied even. the Society, all-powerful as it is. But 
that has broken up, and I give in—I give iu.” 

He had been resting his cheek on his palm as he 
spoke, his.elbow supported by the pillow of his bed; 
but at these words he removed his hand and fell back 
With a suppressed groan. 

The sight.of this young, vigorous man stretched on 
abed of sickness, moved Gertrude more than anything 
else liad done. 

His weakness, weariness and despair touched her 
heart, In. spite ofthe solemn obligation she had 
entered into, that she would hate and fustrate him to 
the death, she felt her heart yearning toward him. 

“If he liad but been true! If he liad only made 
me his wife, I would have saved him,” she muttered 
to herself 


She involuntarily re- 





Then as she thought what it would cost her to do 
this—what horrible fate might overtake her, similar 
to that of the wretched victims of the Living Tomb, 
the cold dew of horror suffused her limbs. 

“At least I may tend him in his illness” she thought, 
“my express instructions are to deceive him with a 
show of love and toe beguile him on to his doom.” 

Eagerly yielding to this idea, Gertrude entreated 
Roland’s permission to stay with him an hour or so, 
and to exert herself to render him comfortable, At 
first he refused her offer. He affected indifference of 
life, Then he revived the question of her insincerity, 
and taunted her with cruel words, the effect of which 
he narrowly watched, until she burst into hot, passion- 
ate tears and begged him, on her knees, to believe and 
trust her, 

The keen, glittering eyes of the man did not lose 
a single emotion of the face into which he looked, and 
his ears as jealously watched every inflection of the 
familiar voice. The conclusion he arrived at was that, 
whatever her instructions might be, the girl's emotion 
was perfectly genuine. 

This gave him the liveliest satisfaction. 

Since the meeting in the cathedral over-night, he 
had been turning over in his mind how he might use 
Gertrude as a means for his escape from his pursuers. 
He was not, as we know, wanting in imagination, and 
the plan he had arranged was quite worthy of him. 

“She still loves me—the idiot!” he had said. 
“That's certain. Women are constant creatures and 
will bear a deal of hard usage. But she is bound to 
obey the orders of these murderous wretches who have 
entrapped her into joining them. That being so, 
what's to be done? You must always approach a 
woman through the heart. Touch her sympathies and 
she is won. Now, how to act on that? I have it— 
illness is my resource, Let her suppose me to be ill, 
dying even, if it is necessary, and she'll melt like snow 
in sunshine,” 

It will be seen, therefore, that this illness was merely 
feigned, and Roland’s satisfaction on learning the 
partial success of his trick will be easily understood. 

Te knew Gertrude was there as a spy. 

Of that fact he never lost sight. 

But he saw also, that the spy was a woman, with a 
breast. full of love for him, in spite of all his cruelty, 
and he had sufficient faith in his influence over the 
other sex to feel confident that he should move her to 
his purposes. 

On her part, though greatly moved, Gertrude had 
not yielded. . She neither forgot her wrongs nor ber 
oath. While the tears were glittering on her eye- 
lids, she was struggling desperately in her heart. to 
remember that he was a wretch without principles, 
without piety, and without remorse. By setting this 
steadily before her, she believed that though she might 
extend to the sick man the ordinary attentions of 
humanity, yet she would feel no more compunction 
for him than if his image was engraven on a heart of 
flint. 

Two hours spent in hovering about the bed of the 
pretended sick man, ought to have shaken Gertrude’s 
faith in herself, but it did not. She was not warned 
by the throbbing of her heart as she bade him “ good 
night,” promising to call again on the morrow, nor 
by the tottering steps with which she betook herself 
to the spot on which she had appointed to meet aud 
report to one of the agents of the Society. 

“Ts he really ill? ” this man asked, 

“Yes: there is no doubt of it,” was the answer. 

“Indeed! H’m! He must. have a doctor, You 
shall take him one. Stay! ‘Tell him so, to-morrow, 
when you.go, Even that may do him good.” 

And there was a sarcastic smile on the man’s. face 
as he departed. 

Next day, when at the same. hour she betook her- 
self to the old mansion occupied by the friendly 
Werner, Gertrude found Roland no better—of the two 
he appeared worse. But he was more gentle in his 
manner, more insidious‘in the tones of his voice, and 
apparently more disposed to place implicit trust in his 
fair visitor. The effect was apparent in increased 
sympatiry on Gertrude’s part, She bestirred herself in 
attending to the comforts of the invalid; but she did 
not forget the instructions she had received. 

“You are indeed, ill, Reland,” she said, “ worse 
than you suppose. ‘It is time that you had advice.” 

“ Advice!” he echoed with a start. 

“Yes. You must have a doctor. 
one.” 

“For heaven’s sake do nothing of the sort, 
Gertrude,” cried the terrified Roland, ‘unless you 
wish to doom me to instant death.” 

“It is because I wish to save you-——” she began. 

“ Nonsense. You deceive yourself or you are try- 
ing to deceive me. ‘The doctor you would bring will 
be engaged by them. Do you think I don’t know 
why? Do you suppose that I haven't yet learned 
that their plan of veugeance is to take advantage of all 
the ordinary accidents of life, as means for torturing 
and destroying their victims? ‘They would not stab 


I will bring you 





me in the street, or blow my brains out in this room, 
That would be a death too painless for me and toc 
dangerous for them. But if they could set thei: 
doctor upon me and torture me into.the grave, or il 
they could, in the outraged name. of justice, demounce 
me guilty of a crime cs 

Gertrude interrupted him. 

“But you are really ill,” she said. 

“Yes. So ill that I have no desire te get worse,” 
he replied. 

The woman trembled. 

‘Can't you understand,” she half-gasped, half- 
whispered, “that I must bring this doctor to you? ” 

He understood it well enough and her agitation 
confirmed,his worst fears. Gertrude was frightened 
at the expression which came into his haggard face, 
as he started up in the bed, apparently with some 


idea of instant flight. 

“Gertrude!” he exclaimed with passionate earnest- 
ness, “ if I could only trust you!” 

“ And heaven knows you might, Roland, ifi——” 
play 


The recollection of the part she was so soon to 
caused her to hesitate. 

“Tf what?” he demanded, eagerly. 

“If you had but dealt fairly by me. If you had 
only made me your wife.” 

j ne face of the man who heard theso words grew 
vi 

“You know, then—you suspect—they have poisoned 
your mind with tales, idle tales, with lies, Gertrude, 
with wicked lies! ” he gasped out in disjointed sen- 
tences. 

Gertrude caught at the hand which the sick man 
placed on her arm as he spoke, and, clutching it in her 
white fingers, spasmedically ejaculated: 

“Ts thisso?. Oh, tell me, tell me fairly, Roland, 
as you hope for mercy in this world and the next— 
have they deceived me? Am I indeed your wife?” 

With his quick, subtle perception, the man saw that 
éverything turned on this point. 

“What can I say to convince you of it?” heasked, 
“to clear my honour and to set your mind at ease? 
I cannot hope that my simple word will weigh with 
you, or that you will believe even my oath, since, as 
you have thought me capable of this, you must believe 
me capable of anything. But indeed, indeed, I am 
not the wretch you take me for! That I have been 
overwhelmed with trouble and exposed to the utmost 
danger you will believe, and you can understand how 
aman will, under the pressure of circumstances, act 
in violation of his principles and his heart; but, hardly 
as I have used you—and I confess it—I have not been 
the heartless villain both to rob you and to do youa 
wrong which nothing could redress. No, Gertrude, 
ner I call heaven to witness that I have not done 
this!” 

What could she think ? 

Earnest as these words were in themselves, the 
tone iu which they were uttered gave them a tenfold 
earnestness. Was it possible that they could be utterly 
false — utterly untrue ? 

Gertrude’s experience of the world had not been 
great, and she could not credit so much iniquity. 

She heard and she believed. 

As he relinquished the hand on which he had in a 
manner sworn, she would have told him so, but at 
that moment an incident occurred which struck her 
dumb. 

Chancing to raise her head, her eyes fell upon the 
portrait of the armed knight which we have described 
as hanging on the wall. As she looked, she perceived 
that the eyes of the knight moved, and a second glance 
showed her that the face was not merely a painted 
one, but that of a living man. 

With the utmost difficulty she suppressed a scream. 

It was clear that they were watched, and uo doubt 
all that had passed had been overheard. 


CHAPTER LX 
A RIDE FOR LIFE, 
Hated !—~Ah, own it, and then curse thyself! 
Thou mad'st the bane thou loathest, "Lis love, 
And if not love—why then idolatry. 
The Hunchback. 

Tux timely discovery of the mystery of the portrait 
prevented Gertrude Norman’s betraying ¢lther herself 
or the man who had so grossly betrayed and deceived 
her. 

Suffering extreme agitation, she soon after took 
her leave. 

That night was spent by Gertrude in a state of 
mind impossible to be described. The position in 
which she stood filled her with horror, | If what 
Roland had told her was true—if she was indeed ‘his 
wife, then, whatever might have been his;couduet, 
whatever his crimes or shortcomings, she felt that 
nothing justified the missiou she had undertaken. 

When, the other night, under the Lindens at Berlin, 
she had assured De Bayer that she was not moved 
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simply by anger, but by deep and settled hatred, she 
believed that she spoke the truth. 

Now she had cause to question it, 

“Did she Aate Roland?” she asked of her heart, 
solemnly. , 

And the response ? 

The cold chill which suffused her frame at the bare 
thought of what that supposed hatred had led her to 
undertake, and what it must inevitably lead to, was a 
sufficing answer. 

She did not hate him. 

De Bayer had spoken rightly—spoken with more 
knowledge of woman’s heart than she, a woman, had 


“The woman who loves once, loves always.” 

Those had been his words, and now they seemed 
to ring in her ears like the laughter of mocking fiends. 
She had loved—she did love this man, and she was 
under a solemn compact to beguile him to destruc- 
tion. 

The thought was so startling that Gertrude hardly 
dared indulge in it. She felt as if it would drive her 
mad_ So, speculating as little as possible on future 
consequences, she gave herself up to the feeble com- 
fort which was to be found in the thought that what 
she had undertaken obliged her to see him often, and 
to behave toward him with all the outward show of 
love and tenderness. Her express instructions were 
that she was to endeavour to revive his confidence in 
her, and to gain such a mastery over him that she 
might at the proper time betray him into the toils laid 
for his feet. 

All this, she now found, was to be carried out under 
the very eyes of a spy who would, of course, report 
every detail to theagents of the society; but there was 
nothing for it but to act so as not to arouse suspicion, 
and to take advantage of any opportunity that might 
arise to give Roland a chance of escape. 

One day, when «he paid her accustomed visit to her 
victim, she found him very low-spirited and apparently 
worse in health. 

“ This place is killing me,” he said, in answer to her 
questions, every one of which he scanned with sus- 
picious scratiny; “I must leave it.” 

“But how will you go? ” she asked. 

“Oh, I am not a prisoner,” he replied, haughtily; 
“even your friends will no more dare to control my 
mevements than they would think of wurdering mein 
my bed, while there remained a chance of their tor- 
turing me to death in any more congenial fashion. 
Didn’t I refuse to see your doctor? And has he been 
here? No; I say again, I must and will leave this 

lace.” 

“ And where will you go?” 

He looked cautiously round, then whispered in her 
ear: 

“Once across the frontier into Russia, and I am 
safe.” 

Gertrude did not venture to look up, feeling in- 
stinctively that the eyes of the living picture were 
upon her; nor dared slie express in any way her 
acquiescence in this scheme. Her duty was to suggest 
Bohemia as the place which would offer the greatest 
safety. She had been ordered to throw out this sug- 
gestion as if of her own aceord, but when she re- 
membered what had been told her of Roland’s crime— 
when she theught that the hand which rested on hers 
might have been dyed crimson in human blood—and 
more than all, when she thought that insidious pro- 
posal might doom him to certain death, she could not 
speak. Her lips seemed glued together. She only re- 
mained mute and trembling. 

“You will go—alone?” she contrived to say, at 
length. 

Roland looked up and his clear eyes seemed to pene- 
trate her very soul. 

She understood the inquiry he would have made. 
She knew that he was debating within - himself 
whether he dared trust her? Whether he was in the 

wer of a loving woman, or of a contemptible spy? 
The scrutiny seemed to be satisfactory, for in answer 
to her inquiry he said: 

“You are not afraid to accompany me? ” 

A pressure of the hand was Gertrude’s response. 

The entrance of Werner prevented further conver- 
sation. It was evident to Gertrude, from the glance 


which passed between the host and his guest, that} k 


something of importance occupied their thoughts, and 
she soon after took her leave. 

That night when she met De Bayer, by appoint- 
ment, she was surprised to find him in company with 
Lenco, who screwed his face into contortions, and 
squeezed her hand in his spongy palm ia token of wel- 
come. They had not met since leaving Berlin. 

“Hernshaw is going to quit Vienna? ” Lenoo re- 
marked rather than asked. 

a“ Yes.” 

“ He proposes to cross into Russia?” 

“So he says.” 

“If he does he is a dead man.” 

Gertrude started and trembled. 


“He will be attacked by lawless marauders and 
shot through the heart.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” cried the trembling girl. 

“So we say. ‘I'hat’s a dog’s death; but an easy 
one. He deserves a very different fate.” 

The woman did not reply. Tho count and his in- 
ferior exchanged looks. They read well enough the 
feeling which agitated Gertrude’s mind. They had 
seen enough to mistrust her, and this little homer bod 
had been arranged solely with a view of terrifying her 
into her duty. 

Tt was in the dusk of the next evening when the 
distracted woman next visited Werner's castle-like 
mansion. As she passed under the broken archway 
leading to the grounds, she was somewhat startled at 
perceiving a figure crouching in the gloom of it, 
perfectly motionless. A glance showed her that it 
was the young acolyte who had given her the letter 
in the cathedral. 

Without a word, he again slipped a scrap of paper 
tnto her hand. She would have spoken, but he raised 
his forefinger to his lips, implying either that he was 
dumb, or that he feared to speak. ‘Then with a half- 
bow, he glided past and out of the gate. 

There was just light enough to enable the agitated 
girl to réad the paper where she stood, and its 
contents did not tend te calm her excited feelings: 

«You are suspected. Spies surround you. ‘Trust 
noone. Express no surprise whatever may happen. 
Say nothing in confidence till you are beyond the 
castle walls.” 

The writing, sho knew well enough was Hern- 
shaw’s. Crumpling the paper in her hand, she pro- 
ceeded, with as much firmness as she could, across the 
garden, and at the door of the house perceived with 
some surprise a travelling carriage. On penetrating 
to the room usually occupied by Roland, she found 
him sitting on the edge of the bed in a travelling 
costume, comprising a large fur-lined cloak, cal- 
culated to afford much comfort to an invalid. 
Several servants were moving about the room attend- 
ing to luggage. 

“ Gertrade!” he said, “I could restrain my im- 
patience no longer. I have only waited to take my 
farewell of you. This place has grown hateful to 
me, 

“But surely you do not contemplate travelling 
alone? she asked. “I thought you would have per- 
mitted me to accompany you.” 

* And so you shall, if itis your wish. Ican wait 
until your arrangements are made,” was the reply. 

“That is soon done. A note to De Bayer, telling 
him where we are going, and requesting him to send 
my travelling-cases on, is all that is necessary. You 
have decided on your route 2?” 

“Yes. We shall not in the first instance get 
beyond Galicia: this will be our first halting place.” 

And he handed her a card on which he had pencil- 
led the name of a small town in the district mentioned. 

It was clearly Gertrude Norman's duty not to lose 
sight of this man; but to follow him in whatever 
direction he might move, while at the same time she 
took every means in her power to induce him to follow 
the path which must lead to his ruin. She did not 
hesitate to set off with him, therefore, conscious that 
this step must meet with the approval of the members 
of the Sosiety. 

But no sooner were they alone in the carriage, and 
free frem the fear of prying eyes and ears, than the 
conflicting nature of her emotions overcame her, and 
she burst into tears. 

Her companion tried to console her: but his efforts 
were of little avail. 

“ Oh, Roland!” she exclaimed, “ you cannot under- 
stand my desperate position.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “I understand it 
perfectly. Your mind has been abused and your very 
natural indignatien inflamed against me. You be- 
lieved that I had deceived and ruined you. In your 
rage you were ready te do anything, dare everything. 


Like the poet’s hero, 
Tn that hour 
When passion changed to hate resembled madness most, 
The tempters f thee a revengeful tool for their re- 


venge, 
and they bound you by an oath—which you must 
” 


eep. 
“Which I must break,” cried the impassioned 
woman. } 

The eyes of the man by her side glowed with a 
phosphorescent light. 

“Do you mean this? ” he asked. 

“ Need you ask me? ” 

“No, I need not—I will not. I will take your 
word for it, and freely admit you to the secret of this 
journey. It does not seem to have struck you that I 
am not an invalid ? ” 

“Ts it possible ? ” 

“Quite. Iam as well as ever I was in my life. 
But it was necessary for me to feign this indisposi- 


tioo—” 


‘* To work on my feelings?” - 

“No: that was indeed a part of my project, but 
not the whole. My object is, as you know, to 

netrate into the heart of Russia—to reach Moscow, 
D ro Vee I knew well — that if I set out ag 
an ordinary passenger, my departure would be 
watched, anda spy would report my arrival at my 
destination. In a word, I should never have throw, 
off this hateful, intolerable espionage which weighs 
upon me like a nightmare.” , 

“But how do you avoid it now?” asked his com- 


‘ion. 
Mila this way,” he said. “I set out as an invalid, 
You accompany me. You are a spy. They have 4 
certain amount of faith in you, and your accompanying 
me prevents them setting a more dangerous agent on 
my track. You may have noticed that in quitting the 
castle, I did not take leave of my. frien 
Werner. Do you know why? Because he has gong 
out for a day or two’s shooting. ‘That was arranged 
between oe = ae — my plan. As we 

along he will—quite y, of course—appear 
-n the aber ot I shall offer him a lift. He will 
accept as far as the next town, as he has friends living 
in the outskirts, whom he will like to visit. Before 
we reach the houses of those friends” 

He ceased abruptly. 

The carringe had stopped. 

The next moment a man’s knuckles tapped against 
the glass of the right-hand window, and Gertruds 
drew back with a gasp of alarm as the door wa 
hastily thrown open. 

(To be continued.) 








DesPeRATE Maoris.—In the assault on a New 
Zealand whare, some of the natives clung to it despe- 
rately, although the place was on fire. The whar 
was about eight yards long, but not until at least six 
yards had been burned, and a number of volleys fired 
into the place, did the last of the Maoris make. a dart, 
for the purpose of escaping. He had not advanced 
two paces before he fell on his handsand knees, amidst 
the burning embers of the portion of the raupo roo 
already fallen in. From the intense heat of the flame 
it was impossible to extricate him, and he died and 
was burned where he fell, This was the last victim. 
When the fire had burned itself out, the embers of the 
whare were examined to discover the body of private 
M‘Hall, of the Defence force, who had been shot down 
when the rush was made at the door, and had fallen 
inside. The charred remains were found and duly 
taken care of. The seven bodies of the Maoris were 
likewise discovered, frightfully scorched and burned, 
with the skin peeling off. The native who had last 
made the attempt to escape by the door was kneeling 
about the centre of the site occupied by the building, 
and appeared to be kissing the ground. His legs 
were frightfully contorted, and the dark skin. of his 
body had peeled off in small circles; underneath 
white flesh appeared. 

PREVENTION BETTER THAN PuNISHMENT.—There is 
no question but that it is wise in cord ewes of what 
are termed “ troublesome "—but w should be ren- 
dered active—children not to see or hear e trifling 
deviation from rule or propriety. The irritating effect 
of the reiterated “don’t do this,” or “ you must not do 
that,” to a child of this temperament, seems to me 
much more to be deplored than the omission of tho 
observance of the domestic code in all its details 
Such children are less “xaughty” than ennuied. They 
want occupation. Provide them with means for this, 
and you may seldom or never have occasion to rebuke, 
It is cruelty to handcuff their fingers. and padlock 
their feet and expect them to be amused and ac 
quiescent. The child who never asks a question, ot 
touches with inquiring fingers anything about him, 
or, in nursery phrase, * gives no trouble,” is generally 
a child for whom an early grave, or an idiotic future, 
is preparing. Patience should be written over the 
door of every nu and inscribed upon its walls. 
If grown people would hold themselves to as strict s0 
account for all their actions’as they often hold chil 
dren, it would be far easier for them to govern thes 
little ones.—F. F. 

Deatu or a “ Livine SKELETON” at Yor«.—AD 
inquest was lately held at York on the body of « by 
about fourteen years of age, named Robert Corbett, 
who had died on the previous night. His father had 
gone to America, two years ago, from Clonmel, Ire 
land; and a fortnight before last Christmas, 
was exhibited at Reynolds’s. waxwork exhibition, # 
Liverpool, as a “ living skeleton.” He bad since beet 
taken to the principal towns, and was last week et 
hibited in Castlegate, York, after having visited Leeds 
Bradford, Huddersfield, and Wakefield, He wi 
dressed in a fantastic style, and was so frightfully 
emaciated that there was no wonder one of the wit 
nesses described it as a disgusting exhibition. His 
mother took him round the country for the sake of # 
livelihood, though it was stated that the poor bo 
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himself was desirous of being shown to an “ admiring 
ablic ” as “ one of the greatest wonders of the world.” 
Mr. North, surgeon, who was called in about two 
hours before the deceased’s death, which he attributed 
to a scrofulous disease, thought that the public exhi- 
bition of the child was highly objectionable as regarded 
his health, but he was not prepared to say that death 
was accelerated thereby. ‘The jury returned a verdict 
that the deceased had died of scrofula, and, at their 
uest, the coroner severely reprimanded the mother 
for her conduct, stating, however, that as it had not 
been made out that her conduct had accelerated her 
son’s death, she had escaped a criminal verdict. 


A MAN’S SACRIFICE. 

Tuy walked up the wide avenue, the westward 
sun sifting gold on their heads through the over- 
arching elms—one with the quick, careless glance of 
perfect familiarity, the other lingering over every 
tree and shrub with the peculiar fondness of one 
long absent, who has enjoyed such sights only in; 
dreams. Great Brittain and Little Brittain they had 
been called in school-boy parlance—cvusins by birth, 
by circumstances rivals; by some strange electrieal 
affinity, friends deeply and tenderly beloved. Fer 
five years one had been a wanderer in foreign lands; 
the other blest as these only are who sit in the light 
of fond, cheerful homes. 

I said circumstances had made them rivals. Years 
before, Paul Brittain’s heart had been centred in his 
two sons. The elder hai taken all of his portion that 
he could obtain, and, I am afraid, spent it in riotous 
living. An accident had deprived him of his life with- 
out a moment’s warning. His wife, a fair, fragile 
woman, had died from passionate grief. Her last act 
had been to write a strangely moving letter to her 
husband’s father, whom she had never seen, and im- 
plore him to take care of her little boy, named for 
him—Paul Brittain. 

The younger had prospered under his father’s wing, 
married according to his liking, and when the news 
of Clement Brittain’s orphan reached them, they were 
just dispersing from a grand christening dinner, 
given in honour of a proud, dark-eyed Laby, who had 
been appointed to carry on family honours and the 
family name. 

Paul Brittain was neither a cold nor heartless man. 
He would have been much better pleased with one 
word of regret from the dead son he had never ceased 
to love; but failing in this, he could not cast off the 
helpless child thus confided to his care. An old nurse 
was sent after him, and Master Paul Brittain, two 
years of age, was installed in his grandfather's 
mansion. 

Mrs. Brittain never cerdially took to her nephew, 
considering him to the last as a sort of interloper. As 
a child, he certainly could not compare with her own 
beautiful baby. He was grave and quiet, with melan- 
choly eyes, and clear-cut features, that struck you at 
once as being much too mature for his years. His 
hair was straight and dark, except one lock that 
alwaysfell waving over his forehead, concealing its usual 
heighth and breadth. The rivalry between the nurses 
was amusing; scarcely a day passed but either child 
appeared decked out in some new finery. Mrse Brittain 
spent the mest money; Nurse Gray had the better 
taste, and that marvellous faculty of fashioning beauti- 
ful things out of mere fragments with her deft, magic 
fingers. The similarity of names fretted Mrs. Brittain, 
and while she was not willing to relinquish the claim 
he might have on his grandfather as “ Paul,” sheadded 
her own family patronymic, St. John. The feud 
might have been fanned into a lasting flame but for 
the death of the fond mother. Edward Brittain soon 
married again, and olive branches increased so 
rapidly around the table, that he determined to remove 
to the neighbourhood of his new wife's relatives. 
So another portion was dealt out, and little Paul St. 
John Brittain came to live with his grandfather, who 
declared his intention of dividing the remainder of his 
property equally between the two boys. 

They both possessed proud, ardent, noble natures, 
fortunately free from jealousy. And then, some 
strange sort of love seemed to bind them to each other. 
As school-boys they were inseparable; as young men 
the dearest of friends. When they reached the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen, a new member was added to 
their family circle. An old friend of Mr. Brittain’s 
died, and bequeathed to his guardianship another 
orphan, Lilian Fairfax, aged twelve. After some 
tribulation, she was brought home, a fair, slender, 
golden-haired girl. She soon became a great favourite 
with all. Both boys strove eagerly to advance her 
happiness, and with singular nobleness avoided any 
exclusive appropriation of her society. Yet their 
grandfather had made them both understand he should 
oe to Lilian becoming an actual member of their 

nily. 

When St. John Brittain had reached twenty, a 





change came over him. Instead of his natural, ever- 
resdy gaiety, he sank into deep fits of abstraction. 
Paul tried to rouse him, but the animation would be 
only momentary. Lilian was absent at school. At 
length their grandfather proposed a pleasure tour for 
both. It was during this that St. John met with a 
party of engineers going to Russia to superintend the 
building of an extensive railway line. His tastes were 
strongly allied to mechanical arts, and there being a 
vacancy in which he could make himself estiul, 
beside gaining a knowledge it might take him years 
to acquire at home, he cast in his lot with them. Paul 
sought to dissuade him from his project, and his 
grandfather opposed it warmly, but the resolute youth 
triumphed over all obstacles; and though he said his 
farewells with quivering lip and downcast eye, there 
were reasons that rendered this absence necessary, he 
said to himself; consequently it was best to go. 

The five years of exile had away now. Hehad 
won some credit for his bold and practical suggestions 
where others had halted—genius they pronounced it; 
and he had singularly prospered. The home circle 
had been gratified by the honourable mention they 
had heard from others, as well as his own regular, 
interesting letters. But the two did not talk of this 
as they walked slowly toward the house. If they had 
any thought beside their joy at meeting each cther, it 
was for old times and memories. 

There was the same difference between them now 
as had gained their schoolboy distinction. 

Paul Brittain was large, strong, determined-looking, 
not handsome, but with one of tliose solidly good faces, 
scarcely changed from babyhood, except in its maturity. 
The features were very positively detined, and would 
have been hard but for the sad yet strangely luminous 
eyes and the tender mouth, around which there 
lingered an expression as of a sweet smile not yet 
wholly faded. 

His frame was vigorous and compact, and though 
there was little of haste or sudden passion about him, 
one would never think of questioning the warmth of 
his temperament or depth of his heart. 

St. John was different in nearly every respect. 
Smaller than his cousin, though fully medium size, he 
possessed that lithe perfect Greek symmetry and pecu- 
liar grace oftener met with in women than men. 
Something of boyishness seemed still te cling to him, 
as if the appellation “ Little Lrittain” would ever be 
the most appropriate one. 

Yet there was nothing weak or feminine about him. 
His proud soul shone leftily through clear brown, 
truthful eyes; his straight nose, with its thin, arching 
hostrils, exp power, and his mouth, though 
small, and with daintily curved red lips, was resolute. 

There was a certain quick, vivacious expression 
that changed the face with almost evesy emotion; 
indeed, there seemed to be some interminable cycle of 
moods, for watch as you might, they were rarely re- 

ted. His voice had a joyous ring in it, not sharp and 
metallic, but rather like some cool crystal stream, dash- 
ing through shady forests where the way was sufli- 
ciently rough to break up monotony. 

As they neared the house two figures came to meet 
them—an old white-haired man leaning on the arm of 
a young girl. St. John sprang forward, touched by 
the change five years had made in his grandfather. 
The step was feeble, the once proudly erect head 
began to bow beneath the snows of many winters, 
and even the embrace in which he was clasped 
was tremulous from declining strength as well as 
emotion. 

“Paul, my dear child, my bright, cherished boy, 
welcome home again!” hé said. Mr. Brittain had 
never thoroughly accepted the name of St. John. 

Then he turned to Lilian Fairfax. She was sixteen 
when they had parted, slender, girlish and unformed. 
She had blossomed into royal womanhood with that 
style of maturity whose youthfulness lingers long 
after the years are counted off and laid away with 
the past. A subtle, blushing blonde sensibility, 
hovering about her like fine mist, veiled or enhanced 
her beauty as circumstances appeared to demand. 
The large-lidded drooping eyes were of that intense 
purplish hue that would seem black but for the con- 
trast with the — The pearly tints of the skin, the 
ripened, flexible outline of the form, and the almost 
stately repose of manner, struck Paul St. John's 
artistic eye with a peculiar charm, ~At their parting 
he had kissed her with « yearning, convulsive tender- 
ness; now he only clasped her white, slender hand in 
a fervent embrace. She was his cous n’s betrothed, 
and as such sacred to him. 

They ascended the wide, shallow steps, and sat 
down on the balcony, Grandfather Brittain just pausing 
to despatch a servant to the railroad station for the 
traveller's luggage. It was a lovely June evening, 
with no moon, and as the twilight fell in the midst of 
their conversation, the stars came slowly out, as if 
some wave of the fleecy ether drifted them ashore on a 
blue, transparent land. The night breeze brought the 
spicy odour of honeysuckle and subtle fragrance 





ef roses in delicious wafts; while from clumps of 
pines and cedars beyond, an aromatic essence flowed 
up in softly murmuring swells. Yet for once even 
their sensitive natures were blind to this beauty; they 
had far more exciting topics of conversation. To 
welcome the wanderer, to listen to the incidents of hig 
absence, that after all had only been briefly shadowed 
forth in letters, were sufficient. 

It was late when they entered the honse, and even 
then Mr. Brittain could not endure immediate separa~ 
tion from his restored treasure; so, opening the door 
of the library, with a wave of the hand he invited his 
grandson to enter. St. John availed himself readily 
of the permission. 

“We will leave the lovers to themselves awhile,” 
the old man said, with a pleased light in his eye. 
“They are the most unselfish lovers I eversaw. I 
am glad for their sakes that you have returned, Paul, 
for they are devoted to my comfort. It pains me at 
times to be so dependent on them, Now I shall have 
you; for, my boy, I don’t intend there shall be another 
five years’ absence while I live. You shall have a 
workshop built, and try your experiments at home. I 
have enough for all.” 

The young man laughed, lightly, musically, and 
then checked himself in sudden emotion. 

“T am 80 thoroughly satisfied with this termination,” 
Mr. Brittain resumed,-“I have become se attached 
to Lily that I couldn’t have given her up to a stranger 
without many bitter pangs. And yet sometimes I 
feared the words I most longed for would never be 
spoken between them. Gradual esteem and affection 
will wear better than these hasty, crude passions 
easily aroused and as easily quenched.” 

“She loves him—you are sure Lilian loves my 
cousin ?” Paul St. John asked, hurriedly. 

The light in the argand lamp burned low, diffusing 
mellow rays around the apartment, giving everything 
in the shadow a dim twilight hue. Paul turned his 
face slightly—was it the darkness that gave it that 
grey, pained expression ? 

“Oh, yes, she loves him.” The tone was full of 
serene assurance. ‘ Indeed, you know Lilian is an 
heiress in her own right, and with her beauty would 
not be likely to go begging for a husband. From 
the very first I have wanted one of you boys to marry 
her, but I have tried to deal honestly with her. She 
has been away to school, and never restricted in the 
matter of friends, and for the two past summers has 
shone at Newport. I cannot begin to tell you how 
much she was admired, but I never saw her show the 
slightest preference to any man beside Paul. Yes, she 
loves him.” 

“Thank God!” was the reply, fervent from some- 
thing besides cousinly love —sacrifice, self-denial. 
Then, after a pause, Paul asked how long they had 
been engaged. 

“Let me see—somewhere about the holidays, I 
think. Your friend Castleton was here at Christmas: 
we were so delighted to see him, eoming straight from 
you as he did. And I think he was quite attracted 
by Lily. Perhaps it was his attentions that breught 
matters to a crisis; for shortly after they were en- 


aged. 
“TI think they are admirably fitted for each other, 
and Iam glad—yes, thoroughly glad it is so;” yet 
his tone was that of a man convincing himself, instead 
of spontaneous rejoicing. 
“T shall have my beloved children around me, to 


cheer the declining days of my life. You have both 
been good boys—Paul a little the steadier, perhaps ;” 
and there was a quiet smile lurking in the corner of 
the old gentleman's eyes, as if all mischief had not 
died out with the vigour of middle life. 

“ Yes, I have been the rover ;” and the glance was 
answered with an appreciative one. 

“ By the way, Castleton told us quite a story about 
you. I was not sure at one time but you would bring 
me home a German baroness—wasn’t she?—for a 
grand-daughter. He insisted you were quite in love. 
Is it so?” 

A deep shade passed over St. John’s face, partly 
annoyance, and the rest some inexplicable feeling, as 
he answered: 

“No, there was nothing in it—at least, not what 
Castleton suspected. She was staying at St. Peters- 
burg with her guardian, who was forwarding the ad- 
vances of a man she not only disliked, but was abso- 
lutely afraid of, on account of his power to injure her 
absent lover. We liked each other in a friendly, 
social way from the very first, and my business con- 
nections with her guardian, who was also her uncle, 
were of the most agreeable kind. I don’t know how 
we came to understand each other so thoroughly, but 
after a little she confided her secret to me. Her lover 
was a young Polish nobleman, poor, but I think in 
every way worthy of her, and they were to be 
married as soon as she was of age to take full posses- 
sion of her property. ‘T'o shield her from some of the 
embarrassments of her position, I became a mosé 
attentive friend. Of course I could not explain to 
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Jastleton, or any one in fact. I saw her married the | 
lay before I left, and very, very happy, So you have 
ost your chance for a titled grand-daughter.” 

“ Well, there are women enough here. I think I 
prefer my own race; but I am selfish, and want to 
keep you a year or two myself.” 

“You shall have me all my life;” and he clasped 
the deeply-veined lands of his grandfather in a strange 
transp.ct of mingled tenderness and. despair. “I 
think I am invulnerable now.” 

“Tut, tut!” and a genial laugh woused the young 


man. 

Then they passed to other topics, until Mr. Brit- 
tain’s weariness warned him he was far over-stepping 
his ordinary bounds, 

Lilian was waiting in the hall for her good-night 
kiss. She gave her hand to St. John, and a rare, 
tender smile, then followed the old man up the broad 
stairway, leaving the cousins together. For many 
moments they stood with their hands clasped, uttering 
mo word, 

St. John was first to break the silence. 

“Paul, dear Paul, let me congratulate you. How 
many times I have wished to come home and find 
matters this way. You will be so happy, so happy!” 

“Did you wish it? are you quite sure?” and he 
turned his cousin so unexpectedly round to the light 
that the eyes of each rested full upon the other. It 
was only an instant, but some hours have seemed no 
longer. The fond, friendly clasp became at that mo- 
ment an inguisitor’s turn at the rack, but the martyr 
made no sign, except to smile over his torture. 

“ Dear Paul, you who have been so good and gener- 
ous to me all your life, could you doubt I should 
wish and pray for your happiness asone of the great 
blessings of my existence? How many times I have 
thought over our school-boy days, when you were) 
champion, and fought moral as well as_ spiritual 
battles for me. Your good, steady, strong influence 
has helped make me what I am, and in return I give 
you the sincerest congratulations. A brother’s would 
be no warmer.” 

“Yes,” Paul Brittain returned, “I know your love 
for me. It is priceless. But there is another love 
men may sacrifice, but not control. I caught part of 
what you said to grandfather. St.John, | meant to 
have given you a fair chance with Lilian. But for 
your friend's story, I should have awaited your re- 
turn, much as I loved her, and let her have chosen 
between us.” 





“ You forget one important item—Lilian loves you, 
consequently my love, if there had been such a thing, | 
would have been most unfortunately misplaced. Oh, | 
Paul, can you not be satisfied?” 

He turned his face back now of his own accord. It | 
was bright, winning, handsome. I think God for- | 
gave the falsehood in it, the only untruth of his whole 
life, the temptation was so great. | 

“Yes; 1 think she loves me,” Paul said, after a 
satisfying scrutiny. “Only, it would have been 
honourable to us all to let her test her own heart. Qh, | 
St. Jahn, she is such a magnificent woman—so pure, 
so grandly tender, so bewilderingly sweet. I don’t} 
feel half worthy of her,. It is like bringing heaven 
down to my level.” 

“ No,” was the deep, earnest reply, “souls like yours 
go up to heaven. I believe they always sit in the 
shadow of those glorious.trees we read of, and that 
renders them just a little doubtful, a little shaded with 
all their sweetness. But your level is any other man’s 
proudest height.” 

* You love me too much, St. John. I wonder what 
I could ever do for you to prove my affection.” 

“T am fully satisfied with past proofs. Letus go 
and walk in the shrubbery, aud you shall tell me of 
Lilian. I like those soft, pitying stars better than this 
glaring light.” 

They went out arm-in-arm. St.John listened to 
the tale of his cousin’s wooing with rapt, eager atten- 
tion. 

All the sweet phases that Paul had scarcely dared | 
to think over in his own solitude were ungrudgingly | 
laid before his cousin—a kind of royal feast to wel-| 
come him. 

He felt the soft pressure of St. John’s hand on his | 
arm—other motion or word there was none. What! 
need? Was not this enough under the eternal twi- 
light of those golden stars? | 

It was midnight when St. John Brittain found him- 
om gene in his room—the dear old room of his boy- 

00 

Affection and taste had made some changes. The 
carpet was bright and fresh, the old bedstead replaced | 
by a low French one, the swinging book-shelves tied 
with new crimson cord, the old, easy, worn-out study- | 
chair re-covered, his pictures just as he had Jeft them, | 
except two or three additions, memories of places. he 
had visited with Paul. 





| 


He threw himself in the chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

The restraint, the bonds of eadurance he had placed 
on his nature were swept away as if by a rushing tor- 
rent; yet he could not endure that even the familiar 
faces of the furniture and adornments of the room 
should look upon the secret wrested from him in this 
moment of agony. 

Oh, how weak, how blind he had been! Better a 
whole life of exile than the torture he had just begun 
to taste. 

Why had he come heme now? After Lilian had 
been years a wife, when he saw Paul's children 
climbing her knees, there would have been no danger. 
Danger! He said the word over fiercely. Was there 
any danger now? Could he ever be so base, so lost 
to honour, as to dream of her when lover's kisses were 
warm on her lips? No, no, indeed. 

But now that he was here, he must drink the bitter 
cup with a smiling face. He had overrated his 
strength. 

In his glad, wild joy at the thought of being once 
more at home, the trial had seemed light; but he 
understood now its depth and power to wring his soul; 
yet the one thought that gave him firmness was 
Lilian’s love for his cousin. 

As for St. John, hig passion for Lilian Fairfax 
seemed to date from a former state of being, if such a 
thing were possible. The pure loveliness that had 
awed Paul through the first years of their intimacy had 
only won him to worship. He did not blush and 
stammer before her; he had no shy: way of bringing 
treasures from garden or orchard, and laying them in 
her path, as if dropped by some unseen fate. He sang 
with her, read to her, assisted her in her lessons, and 
rambled with her through the green woodlands. 
Sometimes Paul accompanied them, but he never took 
the initiative. 

How it was that a change should come over all this 
delight St. John could only conjecture. He felt there 
was some alteration in Lilian. 
him for every favour. If they started for a walk, she 
lingered or ran back to the house for Paul. When he 
talked tv her the beautiful, blue-veined lids drooped 


over the luminous eyes. When he chose songs for |: 


her, she sometimes put them by and sang old things 
Paul had expressed a preference for, 
He tortured himself for a reason. 
wherein he had offended, and then, likea sudden flash 
of lightning, whose power blinds fatally and _irre- 
vocably, the truth came to him, a revelation almost 
insupportabie. His first impulse was to throw himself 
at her feet, aud beg for the love that had become the 
hope of his life. Before he could do-this, he learned 
ancther trush—that his cousin loved her as well. 

Lilian was at school,so he had plenty of time to 
fathom Paul's heart. What he found there determined 
him. He would go away for years; if in that time 
Paul won her, he would make no moan; if he came 
back and found her free, she should be his. He would 
never rest until her words had set the seal to his 
fate... 

You have seen how it ended. When those tidings 
reached him in a foreign land, he had one bitter in- 
tense struggle with himself. He took up the bruised 
and wounded corse of a dead love, shrouded it with 
firm yet pitying hands, and carried it forth for sepul- 
ture. 

With this grave between Lilian, Fairfax and him- 
self,he ventured to return. He thought he suffered 
all that was demanded of him, a1 could henceforth 
resign himself to peace. 

Happiness had fallen for ever out of his book of life. 
If he had loved his cousin less, he might have grown 
cynical and despairing, but now he accepted his fate 
like a brave man. 

At least, that was what he said on his homeward 
way. In the solitude of this first night, he knew love 
had been crowded into its tomb still alive, and could 
only die in lingering agony. 

He had elected to come, he had thrilled all hearts 
with his return, and here he must stay, for a while, 
at least. No mad rushing off to busy scenes or dreary 
wilds. No hope of shifting his burden to the shoulders 
ef that fate he had so blindly defied ; it was his to 
bear-until custom should render it precious, as saints 
carry about with them relics of some past suffering 
and faith. f 

You would not have thought this when he came 
down to breakfast next morning. He looked a little 
weary, and his voice had a just perceptible turead of 
sadness runuing through it. 

They all acknowledged it as fatigue, and ministered 
to him as only those who love can minister. There 


was to be no rambling over old hauuts, no unpacking | 
even of the curiosities he had brought home, no stir, | 


no further waste of strength, 





She ne longer came to | 


Why was it? | 
He asked himself | 





So he was quite content to sink into luxurious com. 
fort. Lying there on the sofa, he talked to his grand. 
father, and listened to Lilian as she read aloud from, 
book of poems. In the old days he used to read to 
her. Now everything was changed; he was to take 
from her hands what she had to bestow; he was no 
longer donor, but merely recipient. That was ths 
only safe way. 

Paul entered during this reading, and stood for, 
moment behind Lilian’s chair, his hand resting lightly 
over her shoulder. Almost unconsciously she raise 
hers to it, making no pause, but colouring with 
tremulous pink, as if her whole frame responded t) 
the mute caress. 

St. Jolin compelled himself to see. it all, and said, 
under his breath, as if it-had been @ prayer, “She 
loves him! she loves him! ” 

After that day he took up his old habits.. His nature 
was eminently social and genial; when it lagged, he 
spurred it on by a strong self-command. He had 
much to relate, adventures interesting and, at times 
thrilling; and with the ease and grace such persons 
invariably acquire, after being thrown wholly on their 
own resources in strange society, he held his sinall 
audience enchained. 

They were all very happy. By degrees, as he felt 
he could trust himself, he accepted the delightful com- 
paniouship of Lilian that Paul so generously, yet 
with rare delicacy, insisted upon his sharing. There 
was not a, jealous or grudging thought in this man's 
whole heart. 

Play summer with all its glorious beauty was upon 
em. 

Going over old haunts, talking of friends long since 
dispersed or dead, sitting in the long purple twilights, 
when Lilian’s sweet voice joined the songs they had 
learned before she came among them, or listening to 
her as she repeated quaint ballads that Paul had 
selected for her; was it prophetic that they should all 
be of love and sacrifice, of men and women who elected 
to suffer, and feared only wrong? Through such days, 
and under such influences, St. John Brittain dared to 
loosen the iron clasp he had set upon his life, and 
grow fond, tender, fatally indulgent. 

Trusting to Lilian’s love for his cousin, he was con- 
tent to drift passively, and shut out the last crowning 
event of her life. 

He could not contemplate their marriage calmly, s0 
he put it away for the present; indeed, it was rarely 
spoken of by any one. 

Yet Lilian’s conduct drew the unmistakeable line. 
A hundred daily actions bespoke her allegiance to 
Paul. Familiar and cousinly as she could not 
help being with St. John, she never for an instant 
wavered. ; 

One day they found themselves alone under a clump 
of wide-spreading trees. . Business had called Paul 
away for the day; grandfather was still in the depth 
of his afternoon slumber. St.John had been sketch- 
ing from memory some scene from his travels, while 
Lilian sewed, hemming, handkerchiefs for her be- 
trothed. In the glowing summer stillness she listened 
to bird and bee, to passing wind and the distant 
tinkle of the fountain, all dreamy and unreal. It 
seemed as if in these brief hours she was no longer 
herself, but a different soul.with vague thoughts and 
aspirations for which her limited speech could find no 
words. 

“There, it is as complete as I can make it, I be 
lieve,” St. John said, holding up the, paper. “A 
memory of a lonely night when we were lost in one 
of those wild Russian forests. It should be ia-colours, 
so you could see the trees,in relief, against the back- 
ground of lurid camp-fire.. Not a wolf came near us 
—not a single startling adventure occnrred;, we might 
as well have been in our snug beds, but for the de- 
lightful feeling of insecurity.” 

“ Had you hoped for any dangerous issue? ” 

“T hardly know. Just thea——” 

He paused, and cast his eyes down on the waving 
grass. 

“ Were you unhappy?” 

The question was ‘simply asked, but glancing up, 
he suuned himself for a moment in the glory of those 
tender eyes.; A faint colour stole up her temples. 

“ What made you think of my being unhappy?” 

“ Paul used to talk of you, and wonder; L suppos 
T caught it from him. 1 think sometime I will put 
rien sketch in colours,” and she reached out her haod 

‘or it. 

“I found some of yours in my room when Ire 
turned. Iam your debtor still.” 

“ How did you knew? Paul told you.” 

“No, I guessed for myself. I think: you ‘and he 
spent a long summer afternoon not unlike this; be 
describiug those old scenes, and you translating words 


| into pictures—was it not so?,” 
Visit Paul said it in those tones that had always com- 
Lilian’s hand must have added these, for he well manded obedience in boyish days, a subtle linking of | 


“ He described, certainly. I must have: made the 
sketches in some lonely or idle moment; he found 


knew his cousin had no taste for sketching. But the | power and persuasion; Lilian re-echoed it,and nomusic | them in my portfolio, and insisted upon bestowing 


minute descriptions had been Paul's. 


| could be sweeter tlian her voice. 


| them thus.” 
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There was another questioning glance, and this time | 
the lashes drooped over marble cheeks. Even her lips 
seemed to grow pale. 

There was a sudden burst of stifled passion in his 
soul, that swept through imperiously, like a river of 
fire, breaking’ down the barriers he had placed around 
his love. He felt the vivid blood that crimsoned 
his cheeks, the long-suppressed light that leaped 
into his eyes, the tremor surging through every pulse. 
In that trance of fierce delight, he came near forget- 
ting the sacredness of her position, and a moment 
later must have poured out his wild words to end in 
unavailing regret. 

Did she see the earthquake that yawned at her feet ? 
She gathered up her sewing, and said, in a voice that 
sounded stately and cold to him: 

“Let us return to the house. Grandfather will be 
awaiting us.” 

He buried his face in the soft; odorous grass, to stifle 
his groans, and replied : 

“T will come presently.” 

She walked irresolutely away. He felt the lingering, 
uncertain steps, as if every one had been on his heart. 
Then he gave veut to a burst of anguish that writhed 
him to the furthest nerve. _ Not only for his love's 
sake, but for the honour he had been so proud of, and 
a despairing shame for his weakness, he lad made 
the sacrifice once, renewed his vows amid flames of 
tender memories, and, in this secure moment, lost all. 
No—net all. Hoe thanked God, in these pangs of 
pain and humiliation, that no words of passionate 
longing had passed his lips. He had not wronged 
his cousin, however much he might have abased him- 
self. 
He could not tell how long he remained there. 
Hearing voices at length, he rose and plunged into 
the thick woods, He wanted to look his future in the 
face, to make some plan for the coming days before he 
entered the house again. He could not remain here, 
now that the danger was unveiled. 





It was the merest folly to think he could school his | 
feelings for Lilian into tame, cousinly regard, with | 
her for ever before his eyes. | 

Unwittingly he watched every motion, listened | 
for every word, drank in bewildering draughts of 
happiness not meant for him. There was no help 
for it; for his love’s sake, he must again become an | 
exile, 

He wandered on until he saw the broad carriage- 
way in sight. Some ove had just turned into it. One 
glance sufficed for him ; with a bound he was beside 
his cousin. , 

“What is the matter ?—you look troubled.” 

The strong arm encircled St. John. 

There was so much faith and assurance in these 
tones, that the very air seemed the sweeter for wafting 
them heavenward, 

St. John drew himself up to his. fullest height. 
Every pulse swelled out with a steely hardness. 

“Paul,” he said, slowly, “ Paul, since I have been 
wasting these dear delightful days of summery radi- 
ance, surrounded by so much. to love, a faint cry has 
reached me now and then. Think how I have 
fallen when my duty becomes hard! My country 
needs me.” 

Paul Brittain turned suddenly round, his large, 
bm eyes slowly taking in the truth from his cousiu’s 
ace. 

1“ If she needs you,” he replied, ‘she needs me 
also.” 

“No, Paul. Grandfather must have oné of us, for 
the present, at least. And you have won Lilian. She 
loves you. It is your duty to stay at home. ‘I cannot 
fill your place.” 

“How eanI let you go? It seems cowardly, St 
John, net to go myself.” 

“No, not cowardly. If the situations were re- 
versed, I think I could let you go in my place. Will 
that satisfy you? ” 

He turned his eyes full upon Paul, strangely deep, 
strangely earnest. 

“Have you told grandfather ? ” the latter asked. _ 

“No. Tn trath, I have only decided myself during 
the last hour. Grandfather will consént when I tell 
him how 1 feel, and I shall probably do it this even- 
ing. Not a word to Lilian for the present.” 

They both caught sight of her loitering on the 
rte as if undecided’ whether to come and meet 

sem, 

Paul extended his hand, and ‘as she advanced St. 
John real in her clear facé that ‘no offence was re- 
membered against him. The generosity that might 
have fatally tempted a weaker nature strengthened 
him for his purpose. 

That evening he chose the library of his own ac- 
cord. Even if business had not called him, he could 
not have shared the idle hours with the lovers. It 
was too dangerously sweet a pastime. 

Considerately, and with great tenderness, he laid 
his plans before his grandfather. He had counted on 





®pposition, but he was not quite prepared for so total 


a denial. Had all the heroic old blood turned to 
water in those slow, pulsing voins ? 

“Tf Paul had been the rover, I might have ex- 
cused him for inheriting such a trait from his parents, 
but you, whom I have counted on to be the stay of 
my declining years—have you no care, no thought for 
mie ?’ 

“ Grandfather "—he pushed the rich dark hair from 
a brow of almost deathly whiteness, as he knelt by 
the old man—“ you shall not doubt my love for you. 
Let me tell you a story. Years ago, from her very 





first coming here, I loved Lilian Fairfax. It was 
crude and boyish, perhaps, and I fancied after awhile | 
that she cared more for my cousin. I remembered | 
how those first brothers, who had slept on each 
other's hearts, and clasped each other’s hands from | 
infancy to manhood, learned at last the bitter lesson 
of hate, and how one became a guiltless victim, the | 
other a murderer. I loved Paul so well that I feared 
the slightest temptation to hatred. I said I would | 
give him five years, and if in that time he did not win | 
Lilian I should feel free to try, so I took upon myself | 
exile. I ought not to have returned until they were | 
married; it was a fatal mistake, and I have suffered | 
deeply for it. I cannot learn to unlove her. Linger- 
ing here, amid all this luxury, I have grown weak ; 
the delicious draughts I drink in daily have infused a 
subtle poison through my veins. I must fly to some 
bracing, healthful duty, and there regain the strength 
of highest manhood. To remain here would be to 
condemn us all to misery, for I find myself a slave to 
a wild, wicked’ passion. Oh, my more than father, 
give me your blessing and let me go!” 

The old man glanced at him in dim amazement. 
Slowly the truth seemed to filter, drop by drop, into 
his soul, and he laid his hand on his grandson's 
head. 

“Tam no hero,” St. John went on, a little sadly. 
“In the old days men gave up wives and children, 
homes and brilliant hopes; but I.am young and 
strong, and my life shall be devoted to my country. 
Oh, surely you will send me now. Paul has the best 
right here—he came first; he was confided to your 
care when a helpless child, and Lilian loves him.” 

“ Yes,” Mr. Brittain said, in tremulous tones. “My | 
selfishness yields to your spirit of self-sacrifice. I 
think the man who knew how to deny himself in so | 
sore a strait, will not fail his country, neither will I 
fail him. But it'is a bitter, bitter separation.” 

“You will remember always tliat I went honour- | 
ably, trne to the brother of my love and holding 
sacred the woman I would lay down my life for. 
When you rejoice in their happiness, think of me as 
banishing every wrong thought, of sharing your joy 
also. I will not shrink from the fate that has laid 
this burtlen upon me.” 

“Tf Paul had never come——’ 
. It was more a whispered musing than any remark, | 
but St. John cauglit it, and said, “ Hush,” in a tone so 
strangely solemn that the two clasped hands as if to | 
shield them from seme unseen enemy. For hours St. | 
John had been fighting down the tempter who held a | 
dazzling scroll before his eyes, whereon those words 
blazed in letters of bewildering glory. He turned | 
sliudderingly from them now. 

The next morning he announced lis determination. 
Panl had counted strongly on his grandfather’s op- 
position ; to his great surprise there was none. Lilian’s 
cheek flushed and paled alternately, her attempts to | 
speak died away on her lips, and a strange, cold cur- 
rent sped through her veins. Had she any part or! 
lot in this matter ? 

She could not follow out the suggestions. A name- 
less terror filled her heart. It was as if she had been 
groping blindly all her life, and now came suddenly 
on a light she could not look at—a light so paralyzing 
that she prayed for her old blinduess, 

Are there not moments in life controlled by some | 
irresistible power that changes the nature of the heart 
in a single throb, or rather unveils its mysteries and 
brings to upper day a smouldering fire whose existence 
has been totally unsuspected?—a strange, subtle 
chemistry, penetrating unillumined depths. 

It was curious how soon, with all their love for St. 
John, they looked complacently on his decision. He 
was thankful indeed. It gave him strength to talk of 
the future in a manner that would otherwise have 
seemed a mockery. It enabled him to meet the 
moment of separation with that bright, proud courage 
in which such men wrap a bleeding heart. 

Those who were left behind felt the blank of ab- 
sence keenly. It was difficult to go back to old 
occupations. Walks were lonely, the purple evenings 
sadly quiet, the songs uncertain and tremulous. From | 
the full major key life sloped’ down to the monotone. 
Yet each made little shows of hiding it from the other, 
and put on brave smiles. Autumn waned, winter 
came, and out of its dreary blankness spring breathed 
the breath of life on the hill-tops. 

St. John wrote often— gay, chatty letters that 
found no end of amusement in the discomforts of camp 





? 





life, with an undercurrent of love, grateful indved to 
those who watched and waited. ‘'hey went on in 
the olden fashiou, Paulin grand, patient tenderness, 
Lilian thoughtful, and both fondly attentive to Mr. 
Brittain. 

So one summer day there came a kindly letter from 
a hospital surgeon to Paul Brittain. His firm face 
blanched as he broke the seal. 

“Oh, heis dead!” and Lilian clung to his arm a 
mass of white, trembling terror. He looked into her 
startled eyes that were stony, calm and tearless—what 
did he see that struck such deep, agonizing pain to his 
heart! Like one in a dream he went back to the 
letter. 

St. John was not dead. He had been wounded 
rather seriously in a skirmish, and at first did very 
well, but fever had set in—that fatal, lurking fever 
carried for weeks in one’s blood, and speaking out at 
last. He had written some brief messages while reason 
was faintly glimmering on her throne, and with a few 
keepsakes, entrusted the packet to the surgeon to 
deliver after his death. In the delirium succeeding 
this, he had begged them to send for his cousin, and 
the matter was thus tersely laid before Paul Brittain : 
It might be well for him to come, but there was no 
hope of recovery. 

He glanced up at Lilian again. The approach of 
death unveils most naturally truthful hearts, [ think. 

“My God!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands in 
despair, “dying, dead, perhaps—and we all let him 
go! Who’ of us was at fault? Oh, Paul! you will 
fly to him—you will comfort him in that last bitter 
extremity!” 

Her voice was one passionate wail of anguish. Its 
depth thrilled him as no emotion had ever stirred him 
before. He took her in his arms, kissing lip, cheek 
and shining hair, but there was no returning caress. 
Her soul had gone out to meet its true mate in that 
hour—the master who held in his hands the chords of 
her heart that had long since ceased to vibrate at any 
thought of hers. Paul Brittain felt this. 

His preparations were readily made. Lilian and © 
Grandfather Brittain bade him Godspeed ‘with faces 
full of silent awe. They had never seen his look like 
this before. It was white and rigid, enfranchised by 
the great, proud soul, going through a more than 
death agony. For-after all, in these great straits of 
life, death is but resignation ; it is the living on with- 
out some hope we trusted to crown us goldenly, for 
which strength and faith and human love are needed. 

I believe Lilian understood the expression, and felt 
that she had betrayed her secret in its birth. Since 
that day under the trees, a year ago, she had known 
that St. John loved her, She had pitied him, prayed 
for him, and resolutely refused to think of herself. 
More than ever she had lived in Paul’s tender shadow, 


‘as if afraid to trust herself-where-the.sun shone. 


Could this be the bright, vigorous, St.John? This 
man, worn to a skeleton, with fierce, sunken eyes, 
matted hair, and purplish grey face? Tossing and 
moaning in wildest delirium, his voice shrill and un- 
natural, his wasted hands reaching out for shadows, 
and clasped at last by a beloved one. 

How that fine, brilliant mind revelled in the past! 
When the fierce, withering pains came on, he lived 
over again days and nights of wearisome marches, 
bat in quieter moments he went back to the old days 
of boyhood, and called pathetically upon his cousin. 
And then he. prayed wildly, frantically, as drowning 


' men clutch at straws, that he might be kept from 


wronging Paul, that Lilian might never know he 
had given her more than a brother's love. 

The struggle he had made, the firm, high resolves 
that he was clinging to still, in this unconscious 
wrestle with death, every thought was poured into 
Paul’s ear, ad he watched away the hours of that 
first night. And then there came a slow change; the 
voice grew fainter, the face more pallid, the pulse 
became a mere tremulous thread. The surgeon 
glanced at him, and then consulted his watch. In 
answer to the imperiously questioning eyes, he said, 
solemnly : 

“ Before morning.” . 

When they were left to themselves, Paul Brittain 
took his cousin in his arms, kissed the shreuken face 
with a wild; agonizing passion, and cried, in a low 
strange voice : 

“St. John, you must live, Lilian loves you! Oan 
you not hear this in the very shadow of the grave ? 
Come back for her sake. With this ring I give her 
to you;” and he slipped on his cousiu’s finger the 
ring he had received from Lilian. 

Was there some subtle magnetismin it? Or was 
it the strong arms, the true heart that held him back 
from death ? 

Be that as it way, the surgeon found him asleep ia his 
cousin's arins, not dead, as he had expected. And all 
through that day, and for several days, there was a 
strange quiet, flickering at last into hope. 

A month later, Paul bronght him home... It was 
evident from the nature of his wound, aggravated by 
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illness as it had been, that it must incapacitate him 
from further service. Yet as he looked at the ring on 
his finger, and remembered how it had come there, he 
sank into blissful content. The struggle had not been 
@ light one; indeed, at first he had utterly refused to 
accept so dear a fate at Paul's hands, knowing as he 
did the sacrifice involved. 

It was not until Paul had quoted to him many 
times his own words spoken in the avenue, when his 
leaving them had been first discussed. The situations 
were reversed. The blindness had fallen from their 
eyes at last, and in the new light Paul saw that it was 
8t. John whom Lilian loved. If he had lacked 
courage for the crowning act, her face would have 
inspired him, when they met. It was pale, anxious, 
resigned ; full of the high resolve of honour and duty. 
But souls like his resemble fixed stars; once in their 
orbit, there is no swerving. 

How delightful the old house was in the glow of 
early September sunshine! The spicy odours of the 
pines and cedars came up in wafts through the open 
‘windows, the lawn was green and bright, and all the 
littie nooks held sad; sweet memories. St. John 
Bstened to his grandfather's fervent welcome, held 
Lilian’s cool hand without daring to glance in her 
face, and was content to sink on the couch in restfal 


uiet. 

‘ “ Lilian,” said Paul, and his voice came up through 
great seas of love and sorrow, too brave for despair— 
* Lilian, I gave St, John your ring. What if it did 
take the golden elixir of hope out of my veins? So 
long as I knew you had read your own heart wrongly, 
I was satisfied to do it. Do not turn away your 
sweet face; it is no sin, no shame to love him; it 
should have been so from the beginning.” 

“Oh, Paul!” 

That was all she could say. What more indeed 
‘was needed ? 

Presently she asked : 

“ What will you do?” 

“Take his place. When I learned, during my first 
night in the hospital, how nobly he had struggled to 
be just to me, I promised Ged to give my life fer his. 
He may never be very strong again, but you will care 
for him, Lilian; you will make him happy. You 
are my gift to him.” 

Then he led her back to the couch and put her 
hand within that of St.John. Weak minds might 
have made vain protests; theirs were strong and 
grateful, perhaps, too, overawed by his firmness. One 
voice only broke the silence, a voice tremulous by 
reason of illness and its great emotion, but tender to 
its finest chord : 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, thata man la 
down his life for his friend.” A. M. D. 


__- 
THE EVIL DAY. 


Mr. Havitanp was in trouble. He had borrowed 
@ sum of money, and found himself unable to return 
it at the appointed time; not through any fault of 
his own, but in consequence of another's failure to 
keep an engagement. Unhappily for Mr. Haviland, 
this failure was not a temporary one; it involved a 
permanent loss. When he asked for the loan referred 
te, he promised to make it good at a certain time, 
resting this promise on the engagement of his debtor, 

Mr. Haviland was an honest, but nota very strong 
or morally brave man. Of course, he was in trouble ; 
the deeper, because he shrank with a painful sense of 
humiliation from an interview with his creditor, and 
confession of inability to make good his obligation at 
the time agreed upon. 

“ You had better see Mr. Partridge at once,” said a 
business friend, to whom he mentioned his disappoint- 
ment and consequent embarrassments. “ He isn’t just 
the man to whom I’d like to hold your relation. Still, 
he can d the merits of the possible 
and the impossible involved.” 

“'d sooner take a beating,” answered Mr. Havi- 
fland, the expression of his face becoming almost pain- 
ful. “He'll say hard things. I shall be wounded and 
bruised im the interview.” 

“No matter. After the first shock he will become 
reasonable and forbearing. I know the man almost 
as well as he knows himself. Rough and impulsive 
at times; but with a great reserve in his nature of 
kindness and good-will. If he thinks any one means 
to deceive or wrong hita, he will be as hard te them 
asiron. If, om the contrary, he recognizes an honest 
purpese when ability fails, no one can outdo him in 
generous ferbearance. Go and see iim at once, Mr. 
Haviland, and get this trouble off your mind.” 

“I will de so this very day,” was the reply. 

But the day passed, and night found the trouble on 
Mr. Haviland’s mind quite as heavy as it was in the 
morning. He had not seen Mr. Partridge. Twice 
he had gone out for the purpose of seeing him, and 
twice had his heart failed in strength before reaching 
his creditor's office. 








“To-morréw I will feel better,” he said, finally, to 
himself. And so he put off the evil time. But, he 
did not feel any better when to-morrow came. 
Indeed, he felt worse, for he had let the day pass on 
which his obligation was to be met; and now, in 
meeting Mr. Partridge, he must encounter an ad- 
ditional impediment to a good understanding.” 

“T should bave gone yesterday,” he said, in self- 
disapprebation. “I ought to have met the case like a 
man, and settled it on some basis. I’ve only made it 
worse by procrastination. , ‘Why didn’t you come 
yesterday?’ I can hear his cold, hard voice as dis- 
tinctly as if it were sounding in my outward ears; I 
can see his stern, half-angry face as plainly as if he 
were standing before me! Ah, well! This is a hard 
world for a man to fight his way through. Lions are 
in every path, and not always chained like those that 
frightened Christian.” 

Night came, and the chief duty of the day remained 
undone, Whenever the fancy of Mr. Haviland set 
before him the picture of an interview with Mr. Par- 
tridge, it was in such colouring and expression as to 
make his heart faint. So, hour by hour, he put off the 
trying ordeal, until it was too late; and purpose fixed 
itself again on to-morrow. No, not to-morrow, for 
that would be Sunday. 

“T am thankful for a day of rest from business care 
and business thought,” said Mr. Haviland, as the 
Sabbath broke in tranquil beauty. But, if there is 
anything wrong or obstructed in our business through 
neglect, we cannot have care-free Sunday. Tue evil 
will find us out, and haunt our thoughts like a troubled 
ghost. Mr. Haviland proved this in ll the hours of 
that serene day, one of the brightest and purest of the 
season; and especially did he prove it in church, 
where he had hoped to find peace and comfort. Ina 
frienc’s pew, just a little in advance of where he sat, 
was Mr. Partridge. . When his eyes took in his form, 
and determined his identity, his heart sank. All 
cheerfulness went out of him—all state of peace; all 


devotion. The preacher read from Scripture many 
comforting es; but they had no meaning for 
his ears. The sweet songs of Zion floated in the 


tender cadences or full swelling harmenies on the air ; 
but his soul did not echothe music. For him there 
was neither help, encouragement, nor consolation in 
the sermon. Before him sat the man whom of all 
other men he dreaded to meet; and he could not shut 
him away from thought or sight. How should he 
meet him when the services were over? There he 
sat, only two or three pews in advance of him. At 
the close of the benediction he would turn around, 
and then they weuld be face to face. 

Poor Mr. Haviland! 

“If Ihad only gone to him at first, as I should 
have gone,” he said, in bitterness of spirit, ‘ there 
had been no dread of meeting him now; but here I 
shrink frem losking into his face. I shall feel the 
glance of his eye as the thrust of asword, I came 
here for strength and comfort, and lo! I am in tor- 
ment.” 

At the close of the services, Mr. Haviland was in a 
nervous tremor. All strength and courage had gone 
out of him. He could not face his creditor; but turned 
quickly, and hurrying from his pew into the aisle, 
went out among the first who left the church, not 
waiting for his wife, who lingered in greeting with 
her friends, ‘T'o remain in the vestibule was to hazard 
an encounter with Mr. Partridge; so he started off for 
home, leaving his wife to walk by herself or find other 
company. 

For this very singular conduct, as Mrs. Haviland 
styled it, he received a few not very pleasant words 
from his spouse on her arrival from church, and was 
far from being made happier in consequence. His 
explanation—not, of course, the true one, failed to 
satisfy his wife, who, being fretted, indulged in some 
sentences rather too hard to bear, Anger on both 
sides, ending in a little matrimonial quarrel, was the 
final result, It took several days for the sky to clear 
again. 

“T must see him to-morrow. This is purgatory!” 
said Mr. Haviland, as he sat in moody loneliness 
that Sunday evening, thinking of the day and its 
trou’sles. 

Monday came. 

“] will see Mr. Partridge the first thing,” he said, 
as he left home on his. way to. business. “ But how 
I do dread it! If I had gone at the right time, the 
matter would have been simple enough. A few words 
of explanation would have made the case clear, and 
shown him that my intentions were good. He might 
have been a little rough at first, owing to disappoint- 
ment; but, kind by natare, when he saw exactly my 
position, he would have made everything as easy for 
me as possible. Now the case is changed. Failing 
to appear at the right time, he has lost confidence in 
me. He is angry, and will not, I fear; take time to 
listen to my explanations. Al me! so much for putting 
off the evil day.” 

So Mr. Haviland magnified the difficulties in his 








th—created lions and tormented himself with fears 

@ did not see Mr. Partridge on Monday. Threg 
times. he started out with the intention ef calling upon 
him, ‘Twice he permitted small excuses to tura him 
aside. The third time he was honest with. himself, 
Resolutely he had gone within half a dozen yards of Mr, 
Partridge’s office, his heart failing him more and more 
with every step, when, checking his feet, he said: “J 
am not strong enough to-day. My mind is too much 
disturbed. I will see it through to-morrow. A day 
can make no difference now. All the harm is already 
done.” 

Mr. Haviland drew a long breath of relief, and 
went back to his office. But the sense of relief wag 
only momentary. The dead weight of concern settled 
down again upon his spirits. He felt. wretched. 

He was no braver or stronger on Tuesday, on 
Wednesday, on Thursday. The week closed, and 
still the evil day was te come. On Sunday he feigned 
indisposition, and staid home from church. Mr. 
Partridge might be there again, and he could not risk 
the danger of meeting him. 

A whole month of torture, and still the evil day had 
been put off. During all this period it so happened 
that debtor and creditor did not meet each other in 
the street, at bank, or in places of business ; some- 
thing quite unusual, for both were active men. But 
there came a meeting at last—brief, but to Mr. Havi- 
land significant. of trouble. He was passing out of 
bank one day, when he met Mr. Partridge,” The two 
men looked into each other's faces, but only for an 
instant of time. Neither paused. Mr. Haviland’s 
knees were weak as he gained the street. Whata 
look his creditor had given him! The hard, steady 
eyes pierced him through. In a moment of time how 
much the eyes can express! Volumes of meaning 
lie hidden, yet half-revealed, in a single glance. 

Mr. Haviland had no more heart for business, 
About an hour afterwards, as he stood at. his desk, 
vainly endeavouring to fix his mind on a letter he 
was trying to write, a note was handed to him. It 
came from Mr. Partridge. He read the signature 
first, and his heart paused--then took up its motion 
with heavy throbs. ‘ Will you call at my office?” 
Not a word more. Thus briefly was the culprit 
summoned to appear and answer. 

The evil day had come at last. Like one partially 
stupefied, Mr. Haviland leaned upon his desk for 
several minutes, then, with a kind of dull, lumbering 
resolution, he started to obey the summons. No 
culprit in the hands of an officer could have felt. much 
worse. Mr. Partridge was alone when he entered. 
Mr. Haviland’s face was pale. His creditor looked up, 
aad a little flash of light came into his eyes. 

“Ah! Mr, Haviland,” he said, kindly, offering 
= — “Why haven't you been to see me be- 
ore 

Mr. Haviland stammered out an excuse, in the 
midst of which, however, his creditor interrupted him, 
saying : 

“Yes—I heard ef your loss, and was very sorry 
os it, T assure you. Won't you getanything from the 

im?” 


“ Nothing, I fear.” 

“ That's bad. But we must all take the fortunes of 
war, youknow I sent for you that we might ar- 
range that little matter of ours in the way easiest and 
most agreeable to yourself. It isn’t best to let it lie 
open either for your sake or mine. I understand your 
circumstances, and know that it is out of your power 
to do anything just now. To attempt what is im- 
possible will only bring trouble on you, and disappoint 
me. So let us, like two sensible, right-m men, 
look this matter in the face now, instead of putting off 
the evil day. In what time, without embarrassment 
to yourself, can you return me the money?” 

“Tn three, six, and nine months,” was the un- 
hesitating answer. 

“Very well; that will do. . I'll take your. three 
notes at these several times.” And Mr. Partridge 
immediately drew the notes, which were signed by 
Mr. Haviland. A brief, pleasant conversation followed, 
and then the two men se 

And this was the evil day, in dread of which Mr. 
Haviland had suffered terture for over a month! 

** Poor. weak coward!” he exclaimed to himself, as 
he walked away., “Poor man-fearer and man- 
pleaser! How justly art thou punished! The courage 
to do right—to act in obedience to judgment and dis- 
cretion—would. have saved me from a menth of 
wretcheduess ! ” 

And such obedience to what judgment and discre- 
tien teach would save us all from many troubles. As 
to the evil of to-morrow, it. is always worse than the 
evil of to-day, for we must bear a burden of fear and 
dread through all the hours that intervene until to- 
morrow and its evil ceme. To-day, if we, meet the 
evil and dispose of it, then the intervening hours uatil 
to-morrow will be hours of peace, or hours made 
blessed by a sense of security from dangers that are 
past. T.S. A 
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THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 
——_—_—- 
CHAPTER L 
Happiness courts thee in her best array; 
But like a misbehav'd and sullem wench 
Thou brag'st upon thy fortune and thy love: 
Take heed! take heed! Shakespeare. 
AtrnoucnH England has been denominated the 
busy workshop of the world, every one who is at all 
familiar with the features of English scenery, knows 
that such a phrase only half describes it. We have, 
it is true, busy towns, teeming with manufacturing 
millions? but we have also quiet ones, where the rural 
influence solely predominates, and we have slumber- 
ous sequestered villages and hidden nooks, where the 
busy spirit of the age has searcely penetrated. But, 
alas! every year, one of these disappears—or rather, 
becomes transformed from’ its mediwval quietness and 
—— into a noisy, busy town of the present 


sy: ° 
ae was the case with Lebanham, the scene of our 
story, 

Lebanham we must premise, after lingering for cen- 
turies in the almost stagnant condition of an obscure 
agricultural town, suddenly sprang into magnitude 
and business ‘activity at the wave of the railway 
engineer’s surveying staff, a wand more potent than 
that of the most powerful magician of the Arabian 
Nights; and when, in due time, the railroad presented 
facilities for communicating with the great metropolis 
at all seasons of the year, the rush for building sites 
at Lebanham was unprecedented. Farmers parted with 
their broad acres at prices which seemed to thom 
— r first, but which appeared absolutely 

ing when compared with the sums for which the 
land on resold, 

Among those who were in no hurry to part with 
their property was, a wealthy landholder named 

ton Carew, who owned an immense tract of land 
from which he hed already realized an independent 
fortaue by its careful cultivation. Seaton Carew ro- 
fused to sell until his land commanded nearly the same 
price as building lots would in a populous town. He 
then went into the market, and while reserving a 
princely estate, to which he had given the name of 
Holmby, he sold the remainder of his property for an 
sgregate amount which made him at once the richest 
man in the county, 
Seaton Carew was a 
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ever marrying, the gossips of the county had long 
predicted that he would die an old bachelor; but, 
twenty-two years before the date of the commence- 
ment of our story, and when, according to the parish 
register, this predestined celibatist was in the near 
proximity of fifty, he absented himself a few days, and 
when he returned brought with him a blooming bride 
of eighteen—thus committing two heinous sins; the 
first, marrying in the teeth of ancient prophecy, and the 
second, selecting a partner elsewhere than in his own 
locality, where there were at least three-score of 
marriageable maidens, from fifteen to fifty years of 
age, each one of whom would have accepted an offer 
from a man so hale and hearty, handsome and pros- 
perous as Seaton Carew. ‘The same gossips predicted 
that his marriage would prove an unhappy one; but 
as he had disproved the first of their predictions, so he 
seemed resolutely bent on falsifying their subsequent 
soothsayings ; and for twenty-two years nothing had 
occurred to disturb the conjugal felicity of the appa- 
rently ill-assorted pair. 

Mr. Carew had reached seventy years of age, but the 
brightness of his eye, the bloom of his cheek, the 
elasticity of his step, and the uprightness of his figure 
might have shamed many a far younger man who had 
misused the golden hours of his youth. As for his 
wife, forty years had passed over her head so lightly 
that she was still a beautiful and attractive woman. 
Their union had been blessed by the advent of two 
children—Fredeérick, arrived at man’s estate, and 
Marian, a lovely girl of nineteen. 

After this necessary explanation let us take the 
reader to tle station at Lebanham, where among the 
private carriages in waiting for an expected train 
was one piled with wrappers aud drawn by two 
superb blood bay horses, whose impatience was re- 
strained by the hand and voice of a portly coachman, 
as well-fed and well-dressed as a man should be who 
had the good fortune to have the owner of Holmby 
for his employer. 

That gentleman had ridden to the station himself, 
and was standing apart upon the platform, looking 
down the long, iron track, and listening for the roar 
of the expected train. 

At last it was heard in the distance, causing the 
usual bustle in and about the station. The railway 
employés suddenly seized lanterns and rushed out 
upon the platform; newsboys began to career up and 
down, ind drivers pulled the rugs off their horses and 
prepared to start. 

The whirr and hum of the train rapidly grew into 
a thunderous roar; the twinkling light in the distance 
suddenly loomed up into the magnitude of a meteor, 





and flung its red rays far in advance along the thin 
metallic lines that it traversed. 

Soon the many-windowed carriages, with their bril- 
liant lights and crowded inmates—a marvel that never 
grows familiar—halted beside the platform, and dis- 
charged their passengers; and then, with a gasping of 
iron lungs and a clangor of brazen bells, and shrieks 
as of fiendish laughter, away rushed the train 
through the night towards its far distant goal. 

There was much greeting and hand-shaking among 
the travellers whom it had deposited and the friends 
in waitiug to receive them; but speedily the platform 
was deserted. Mr. Carew, however, remained behind. 
He had come to the station to meet some one who 
had disappointed him, and this was the last train. As 
he turned to leave, a tall female figure, her outline 
brought into full relief by the light from the window 
of the waiting-room, moved towards him with ex- 
tended: hand. 

“Ts that you, Nell?” asked Mr. Carew, recogniz- 
ing an old gipsy woman. ‘ What are you doing here, 
at this time of night ?” 

“It's holiday time,” was the reply, “and old 
Nell comes to the town to buy something to make 
merry with too. A trifle of money, if you please.” 

“I thought I had sent you everything to make 
you comfortable,” said Mr. Carew. 

“ Everything but spirits,” said the gipsy, calmly. 

“ And that I purposely omitted,” said Mr. Carew. 
“Tt is the curse of your race.” 

“T know it,” said Nell. 

“Tt has been an injury to you yourself.” 

“T know it, Mr. Carew.” 

“ Well, then—what do you mean by coming to me 
in this way?” 

“ Give me enough to buy a bottle of spirits with.” 

“ Not a sixpence for such a purpose. You ought toy 
be ashamed of yourself for making such a request. 
It shows your ingratitude. I give you house-rent and 
fuel, clothes and land rent-free, and yet you are not 
ashamed to beg of me, and to beg for the purpose of, 
degrding yourself.” 

“Nell humbly asks your pardon,” said theold woman, 
somewhat ironically. “She feels degraded and rebuked. 
If she had not wept away the fountain of sorrows, she 
would bathe your hand with tears of contrition.” Here: 
the passion that had been swelling in her breast feund: 
vent. She loosened her cloak from her shoulders,. 
shook her long dark elf-locks streaked with white, on 
the night air, and striding towards Seaton Carew,, 
held up her skinny forefinger menacingly, and thus. 
addressed him: “ You are generous—you are princely 
in your beneficence. You give mo leave to live upon 
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a patch of land—your land—yours! Every acre of 
this land once belonged to my forefathers, and is mine 
by heritage, though yours by possession, because 
your fathers robbed mine of their lands. You give 
me fuel, counting every stick you dole out to me, 
though all these broad woodlands are mine by right. 
And you call this charity. But in the hereafter we 
skall see what your charity will count you.” 

Mr. Carew was not surprised at the style of this 
harangue, though a stranger would have been asto- 
nished at the language. He knew that Nell in her 
youth had been befriended by persons who sought to 
give her a good education, and to eradicate the vices 
of her nature. But as she grew in years she revolted 
from the trammels of civilization, and finally lapsed 
into the natural wildness of her mages 

Retiring toa solitary tent, fag, from beaten road, 
she brooded over her wrongs, fill she become half 
mad, Her education enabled: her to ¢lothe in flowing 
words the wild poetry of her imagination, and when 
excited by anger or the fatal stimulus.to which she 
often resorted, she was singularly fluentand foreible in 
her utterances, ie? 

Finding that Mr, Carew gaye.little heed to her me- 
nace, she returned to the tone of arheedling supplica- 
cation, which was quite habitual to her, 


“ Please give a trifle to told woman!” 
But Seaton Carew was ite. 
“Go home,” said he. “ You haye been drinking too 


much already. To-morrow you will thank me for my 
advice and for my refusal When you are in. your 
right senses, Nell, I kmwow that you repent giving 
way to your appetite for drink.” 

The gipsy laughed abitter ° 

“ Well, well, keep your monéy,” she said. “I see 
I might as well try to get honey from a flint as a 
shilling out of you to-night. Keep your money, and 
keep your advice, too. You'll want all that at home. 
You'll find a subject for your temperance lectures 
nearer your own door than the poor old gipsy’s 
tent.” 

“What do you mean by that, woman?” asked 
Mr. Carew, sternly. 

“You are a rich man and a proud man, &quire 
Carew. You are proud of your money and proud of 
your son and heir. You are here to meet him to-night. 
Why did he disappoint you? ” ; 

“T suppose his business detained him.” 

“ Ay—you suppose so. Well,” she added, malig- 
nantly, “I can open your eyes. He came up in the 
train two hours ago—but he didn’t stop here—he 
got out at the last station. He passed me on the 
road through the woods—thiuking nobody saw him. 
But my eyes saw him fast enough, and followed 
on his trail. He had been tasting of something 
stronger than water then, I can swear, and if you go 
to the George you'll find him there, for he can’t get 
away. Andif you ever saw a gipsy worse for liquor 
than he is, let me kncw to-morrow—sir!” 

Seaton Carew staggered back as if a shot had struck 
his heart. Frederick, the pride of his heart, the joy 
of his age, sunk to such a level of degradation! 
Recovering himself, he approached the woman and 
éaid, in a low tone: 

“Nell, if you have borne false witness against 
my son, I will make the few remaining years of your 
life so wretched that you shall curse the hour you 
svere born.” ‘ 

“T have cursed it a thousand times,” said the 
wretched creature, recklessly. 

“You love liberty: I'll have you shut up where 
you can never see the light of heaven—in the work- 
house, as a vagabond, or in Bedlam, as a mad 
woman.” 

“ T spurn your threats!” said the gipsy, savagely. 
“T defy you to do your worst. But—and you know 
I never took an oath wantonly—I swear to you that 
what I have told you of your son is literally true. Go, 
and verify the fact. Will you give me money for 
opening your eyes?” 

“ Not a sixpence.” 

“T thought as much. Nor will you give me a six- 
pence for telling your fortune. I know you laugh at 
my skill, and try to hinder my earning a few shillings, 
by telling it about everywhere that I’m a crazy old 
impostor, That's your liberality and charity—speiling 
a poor old woman’s trade.” 

“Stand aside and let me pass,” said Seaton Carew. 
“You've kept me here too long with your senseless 
ravings.” 

“ Not,” said the woman, as she laid a strong grasp 
on his arm, “ till I’ve told your fortune. Oh! it shan’t 
cost you asixpence, You've been a prosperous man 
all your life, and a happy one, unless your looks belie 
you. . Now the tide is turning. The boy on whom 
you set your heart’ is like to break it. And your fair 
wile—yeur fair young wife—for she is young compared 
to you, an old man, threescore years and .ten—your 
wife, I say “a 





“Not a word against her.” 
“ Only this, that she is fair in other eyes—eyes in 








themselves bright. Her heart is not too old to learn 
what witchery there is in youth and love——” 

“T'll not hear another word!” cried Mr. Carew, 
breaking away from her. 

“Yes, you will; listen, or I'll proclaim it so loud that 
the whole town shall hear me. Four Alice shall prove 
ero many days as false as she is fair; and then, when 
all these sor heaped on your grey hairs, and 
bring them ‘om anguish to the grave, then you 
shall think of ipsy woman and her prophecy. 
That's all I have to say.” 

She turned away and,strode off, and her tall figare 
and fluttering tities 
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Mr w. walked to-hig carriage, and getting into 
it, w the ru him. 

° sir?” ‘oachman. 

“No; drive thr was the answer. 

The impatient : orted and dashed forward; 
where the lights of the ‘olustéred thickest, Mr. 


Carew ordered the coachmap to rein up, and got out. 

“Drive now.” , 

“Yes, sir 

“ And tell Mrs, Carew that Frederick has not ar- 
rived, but she may expect him in the morning.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And that I have some important business that 
will detain me so late that I will not be home to- 
night. I can get a comfortable bed at the George.” 

“ Yes, sir. Shall I drive over in the morning?” 

“Yes, before breakfast.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Take good care of the horses when you get 
home.” , 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The carriage dashed away. Seaton Carew pressed 
his hand to his heart as if he would repress its con- 
vulsive beating, and then, with a composed counte- 
nauce, proceeded to the George aud Crown, 





CHAPTER IL 

There is no future pang ’ 
©an deal that justice on the self-condemned 
He deals on his own soul. Byron. 
My consci hath a th d several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemus me for a villain. 

Shakespeare. 

THERE was a confused hum of voices, a shuffling 
of feet and clashing of glasses as Seaton Carew en- 
tered the “bar parlour,” but the noise suddenly 
ceased as he advanced into the apartment and looked 
about him anxiously and inquiringly.. Every one 
present knew him, but he was only welcomed by shy 
and awkward nods and bows—a very different sort of 
greeting from that he was in the habit of receiving 
from the same persons. 

Gilbert Dyce the landlord, looked the most confused 
of the whole group, His rubicund countenance sud- 
denly lost its colour, and the unctuous smile that com- 
monly lit up his fat, round face, degenerated into a 
sickly grin as he bowed to the man from whom he 
held his house. 

“Is my son here, Dyce?” asked Mr. Carew, ina low 
voice. 

“He is here, sir—that is to say, he was here, 
sir——” 

“ He is here now,” said Mr. Carew, decidedly, “ and 
I wish to see him.” . 

“He is in a private room, Mr. Carew, and gave 
orders, that he was not to be disturbed.” 

“Which is the room?” asked Seaton Carew, 
sternly. 

“ Up-stairs, sir, This way—I'll show you.” 

“T know the way perfectly,” said Mr. Carew, as he 
followed the landlord. 

“Mr. Carew,” said the Boniface, “ you know that 
young men will be young men, end ", 

“ Leave me, sir; I desire neither your company nor 
your comments.” 

Gilbert Dyce, was very glad to slink back into the 
bar-parlour, Mr. Carew passed up-stairs and as he 
paused at tie door of aroom, to give time for his heart 
to cease its tumultuous beating, he was compelled to 
listen to a portion of an old drinking song and chorus 
chanted by half a dozen voices :— 

He that drinks, my boys, and gees to bed sober, 
He that drinks, my boys, and goes to bed sober, 
Falls as the leaves fall, 
Falls as the leaves fall, 
Falls as the leaves fall, and dies in October. 

Shouts of “ bravo,” clashing of glasses and stamp- 
ing of feet, followed the bacchanalian melody. 

Seaton Carew pushed open the door, and entered the 
room. Reundacircular table sat several men—cvarse, 
country louts, who spent most of their earnings.in dissi- 
pation, and who made it their creed to get as much as 
they could to drink at any one’s expense. ‘Tle party 
turned their eyes to the door when it opened, but the 
moment they recognized the incomer they were 











wee soon lost in the darkness of }4 


hushed, as a kennel of hounds is mute when the hunts. 
man enters. 
“ The old man, by George!” they muttered to each 
other, as, one by one, they slunk/out of the room. 
Two persons alone retained their seats: the first 
because he could not, the second because he would not 


leave. The involuntary sitter was Frederick Carey, 
In his better moments he was @bandsome young may 


—high- , bright-eyed, attractive. Now his heaj 
was,dro upon his breast, his\eyes were dull, fishy 
lus nd about his; bright-red, lobse lips, 








f lurked a: silly, self-satisfied, cunning sort of 
‘smile, that gave his face an escribably Revolting 
hae ae i to.as this spectacle woul 
have been repellant; what to a father ? 


Seaton Carew felt that to have seen his son @ corps: 
before him would have been far less agonizing than to 
behold him thus a man, but with the, life of lits 
departed from him—his intellect paralyzed—nothing 
but the instincts of the animal remaining. 

And this was am only’son—s son he had loyoi, 
laboured for,and trusted—in whom he had reposed 
entire confidenee—of whom he had never conceived a 
suspicion till this moment, when he beheld ‘him sunk 
to the lowest level man can reach. 

The young man had heard the door open, and was 
aware that a new-comer had entered the room, 
though he did not recognize the visitor. He stam- 
mered Out: 

“ Waiter—you bring nurther borrle and nurther 
tubler—more friens comin—glad to see yer—s’down, 
ole feller, and make self cumfermable.” 

Thé companion of the poor wretch was not in- 
toxicated to an equal degree. He was a man of forty- 
five, and perhaps in his soberer moments might pass 
for a much younger man, but dissipation brought out 
now the stray lines and traces of wéar and tear which 
form a record as authentic as the parish register. 
Ilis hair, beard, and moustache were too. intensely 
black to be natural. No linen was visible about his 
throat, though it might have been in existence, and 
@ black surtout, somewhat worn and stained, was 
buttoued up tightly; his fingers were loaded wit) 
rings, but were not remarkably clean. Intoxication, 
with this individual, assumed the phase of lofty self- 
possession and exaggerated dignity. 

“T think,” he said, as he waved Mr. Carew to a seat, 
“T have the honour of addressing t!ie father of my 
young friend here? As he is unfortunately not in 
condition to remember the precepts of Chesterfield, I 
am under the disagreeable necessity of mentioning my 
name—Chester—Jervis Chester, at your service, sir. 
What can I do for you? ” 

** You can leave the room, sir!” 

“What!” cried Mr. Chester, forsake my friend— 
my bosom friend—at the moment when he most needs 
my aid and countenance! Excase me, sir, bat that 
would be to imitate the example of the clowns who 
have just left us.” 

“Tam an old man, sir,” said Seaton Carew, steruly, 
“but if you put me to the test, you will find fhe fully 
able to enforce my order. Leave the room! ” 

Mr. Jervis Chester was rather reluctant to obey the 
peremptory order, but his situation was really an 
awkward one—and then his heart, though fortified by 
strong potations, quailed before a just indignation 
that might have culminated dangerously. So, making 
a virtue of necessity, he rose, stalked loftily to the 
door, put his hat on his head, drove -it, down bys 
terrific blow upon the crown, slapped the breast of his 
coat. with melodramatic emphasis, and,, bellowing 
hoarsely, “Sir you shall hear from me in the:morn- 
ing!” left the room, slamming thé door beliind him. 

“Frederick!” said the old man, in a tone of. mingled 
pity, indignation and despair. 

Frederick Carew muttered some incoherent words, 
ending in a grunt; his heavy lids closed, his chin 
sauk upon his breast and he pitched forward on the 
table, overwhelmed with sudden, slumber. 

His father gazed upon the wreck before him with 
an agony that can be guessed at, but which caunot be 
depicted ; then, after a long lapse of time, he rang the 
bell, A waiter appeared. 

“ Have you a bedroom ready ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir—on this floor.” 

“Take the light, then, and. show the way,” 

The waiter obeyed. Mr. Carew followed him, having 
roused up the debauchee. sufficiently to enable him to 
stand and move with assistance. 

When they reached the chamber, Mr. Carew dis- 
missed the waiter, and then proceeded to divest the 
helpless hulk before him of his clothes and put him t 
bed. His head lay on the pillow motionless, the 
mouth wide open—a purely animal countenance witl- 
out expréssion. ‘I'he. father let fall the curtain so 4 
to shut out the revolting spectacle, and then threw 
himself heavily into an arm-chair, 

Mr. Carew, informed the waiter that he intended & 
stay by the beside of his son all night, and accordingly 
prepared himself for his dreary and miserable vigil. 





L The long hours of the night waned at length: 
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epee ane Oo - 
but it was long after the sun rose in golden radi- 
anee that the slumberer awoke. Unconscious of the 
watcher’s presence, his first impulse was to pull the 
bell and order the attendant who obeyed the summons 
to bring him a glass of spirits. The waiter glanced 
at Mr. Oarew as if to obtain his assent, which was 
given by @ nod. The unhappy father knew that the 
young man could not dispense with some stimulant 
after such @ debauch as that of the preceding night. 
So the draught'was administered, and father and son 
were again alone together. 

Then it was that the former approached the bed- 
side and made known his presence. 


“ You here!” cried the young man, with a groan. 
«I have been here-all night,” said Mr. Carew, sadly. 
“I found you here in a helpless condition, and put 
Frederick! my son! what does this 


mean?” 

“Jt means that I am a wretch—a villain!” cried 
the conscience-stricken youth. 

“I would fain hope,” said Mr. Carew, “that this is 
a first offence.” 

“ Alas! it is not the first, by many times, that I 
have been false to myself. and to you, and my mother, 
sir.” He groaned heavily and covered his face with 
his hands. After a long time he removed them, and 
said: “ Your goodness, sir, overpowers me. Had you 
met me, as I deserved, with looks aud words of indig- 
nation, I might have hardened myself against you; 
buat you have completely disarmed me. I am, therefore, 
impelled to.make a full confession.” 

Seaton Carew was silent, and!'the young man 
resumed, after a pause : 

“ You-trained me up, sir, carefully and justly. You 
inculeated good principles and gave me a educa- 
tion, after which you left me free to adopt what 
course of life I choose. I believed that I d 
business talents of a superior order—perhaps was not 
mistaken, You offered to advance me whatever sums 
I might require. It seemed to me that London pre- 
sented a boundless field to. a man of energy and capital. 
I went into the Stock Exchange asa speculator. I 
might have been successful—I was indeed on the high 
road to fortune. But I had reckoned too confidently on 
my power to withstand temptation. Pleasure beckoned 
me on every hand. I formed bad associates. At 
first I divided my life into two portions—one devoted 
to business, the other to what I called enjoyment. 
Seon and inevitably the hours given to the latter were 
extended, and the exhaustion that followed rendered 
me unfit for business. I told you, from time to time, 
that I had met with reverses—and you generously 
remitted heavy sums to make up wliat you deemed my | 
legitimate losses. Alas! to my other extravagances [ 
had added the sin of gambling—and what fortune 
suffices tothe gamester? If Rothschild were agamester, 
Rothschild himself would become a: beggar. Cards, 
wine, corrupt associates—it is the oldsad story. I have. 
been constantly intending reformation—constantly 
breaking my pledges to myself. The time arrived 
when deception was no longer possible, and even the 
thought that I was coming home to spend a short 
interval, did not deter me from yielding to the fiend that 
held the cup:to my lips. I was under the influence 
of wine when I arrived here last night—I was soon 
insensible from its effeéts. I have now told you all, 
sit, without reservation. If you cast me off as utterly 
unworthy, Lcan only acquiesce in‘ the justice of the 
sentence.” 

“ Frederick,” said Mr. Carew, after a long silence, 
“the world might justify me if I did cast you off; but 
my heart would not jystify me. . You have related a 
terrible, a dark, a heartrendiny experience; but I find 
acertain hope in your frankness. I have no such 
dreadful record myself, but I understand the frailty: of 
human nature, and I know; too, that it is never too 
late to mend. Be but true to your better self, and all 
may even yet be well. Renounce your evil courses 
and your evil associates, and I will still be your friend 
—your truest friend. I exact no promises now, but 
Ido expect proofs of reformation hereafter. Some 
men are gifted with an iren will, other men can ac- 
quire resolution aud sternness. Let your efforts from 
this moment be to strengthen yourself—to be, in short, 
& man, and not the toy of tenyptation. I will leave 
you to dre-s now; get ready to ride home with me.” 

He went down-stairs to wait for the young man. 

Shortly afterwards Frederick made his appearance. 
He was dressed with extreme care, and’ his counte- 
nance showed no traces of the previous night’s 
excesses. A vigorous constitution yet bore up against 
the pressure imposed on it. 

Mr. Chester immediately presented himself, and 
rushed up to him. 

“Upon my word, you look as fresh as a rose! 
What'll you have?” 

“Nothing,” replied Frederick, “I’ve made up my 
mind, Jervis, that this sort of thing must end.” 


stand that he is always to be spoken of in respectful 
terms.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Chester, “ you look and 
talk exactly like a parson. What will you take?” 

“Once again, I thank you, and decline your offer— 
and have the honour of wishing you a very gi 
morning.” 

“And where am I to dine te-day ?” 

“ Wherever you please. You won enough money 
of me last night to pay for one dinner; at least, I 
think so.” 

“All your own fault, Fred, my boy ; you would call 
for cards when you didn’t know a spade from a dia- 
mond. But remember that I’m ready at any time to 
give you your revenge.” 

“T shall never claig it.” 

“Mr, F. Carew!” said Chester, “indulge me in 
one remark; if yoti really fancy that you have given 
up cards and drinking, allow me to remark, in the 
most respectful manner, that, before many revolutions 
of the planet, you will find yourself confoundedly 
mistaken.” 

“Time will show,” replied the young man, as he 
turned away from the disconcerted debauchee. 

The carriage from Holmby was at the door. The 
father and son entered it, and the George and Crown 
was soon left behind. 


CHAPTER IIL 
Oh! colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts that but now in sunshine played, 
Is that congealing pang which seizes 
The trusting bosom when betrayed. 
Moore. 
O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance! Shakespeare. 

Tey drove up through a long avenue to the 
mansion of Holmby. Even in winter the plantations 
about the house wore a cheerful aspect, for, inter- 
mingled with the elms, oaks, and maple, were fir and 
spruce and holly trees, whose rich and dense foliage, 
in their undying verdure, preserved the memory of 
summer when summer was gone. 

A stately quadrangular freestone pile, with huge 
panes of plate glass in windows that seemed as thin as 
air, and interposed no perceptible veil to the rich 
draperies within ; @ spacious conservatory stretching 
to the rear, full of odorous blossoms and bright leaves, 
extensive stables, well stocked, a garden full of fruit 
trees, a dovecot, on the eaves of which clustered a 
vast/congregation of white and purple-winged pigeons; 
« barnyard swarming with choicest varieties of fowls: 
such were some of the leading features of the home 
which Mr. Carew, with liberal expenditure and culti- 
vated taste, had created in the country—the home of 
Frederick's boyhood, and which he. now again gazed 
upon with conflicting emotions. What a contrast it 
atforded to the haunts to which dissipation had so 
lately led him! 

He was welcomed by his mother and sister, cordi- 
ally, unsuspectedly welcomed, and no cloud on the 
father’s brow cast its reflection on their pure and 
beantiful faces. 

We have betrayed the secret of the elder lady’s age 
to the reader, but no one who looked on her face for 
the first time could possibly have guessed that she 
was forty. Her figure was graceful, though rounded, 
and her step had all the elasticity of a girl's. Nota 
line marred the softness of her sweet face; not a 
thread of silver was interwoven with the glossy gold 
of her abundant tresses—she looked the elder sister 
of the charming girl who stood beside her, and who 
was her image, except that Marian was much taller, 
and gave promise of being a more majestic woman in 
her full development. 

Both were dressed in pale blue silk, trimmed with 
a profusion of costly lace, an ornament so becoming 
to ladies of their style of beauty. 

Seaton Carew gazed fondly upon his wife and 
daughter, and forgot for a moment the heavy sorrow 
that brooded at his heart, aud the anticipations that 
cast their shadows on his future. 

At dinner Frederick made an effort to appear gay 
and happy, and, like all efforts made with a good in- 
tention, it was successful. He amused his mother and 
sister with the town gossip, with describing some balls 
and parties he had attended, and repeating some of the 
good stories of the town wits, and more than once he 
elicited a hearty‘laugh even from his father. 

After dinner an incident occurred which, slight as 
it was—a “ trifle light as air”—is worthy of being 
mentioned as one link in a chain of events of the 
deepest import to the family at Holmby. 

The conservatory to which we have briefly alluded, 
was connected with the long drawing-room by a large 
glass door. Mrs. Carew had retired thither to cut some 
flowers, and Seaton Carew was conversing with his 
son and daughter, when they were startled by a wild, 





“What! I say,” in a whisper, “has the old man 
: been baying you off?” “ ® 
“If you allude to my father, sir, you must under- | 


piercing shriek. ‘hey rushed into the conservatory 
and beheld Mrs. Carew pale, panting, breathless, lean- 


ing against a marble vase for support, her eyes look- 
ing straight forward with a strange, fixed, stony stare, 
as if the aspéct of some nameless horror had frozen her 
very soul. 

“ Dear mother!” cried Marian, seizing her hand— 
“what has happened? What is the matter with 
you?” 

Her husband put his arm round her waist and 
pressed her tenderly to explain herself. It was some 
time before she appeared to comprehend them, or in- 
deed to regain possession of her faculties. ‘I'hen she 
glanced inquiringly around her, looked from one face 
to the other, pressed her hand to her heart, and said, 
faintly : 

“T had a sudden pang—a sharp pain here. [ 
thought—but it is nothing—nothing—it is ail over. 
Did I cry out for help?” 

“You startled us by one terrible cry,” said Mr. 
Carew. “Indeed, Alice—you must let me send for 
the doctor.” 

“ Nonsense,” said she, playfully—“ I tell you it was 
nothing—I can’t account for it. I feel as well as ever 
now. y poor flowers!” 

They had fallen to her feet, and she stooped to pick 
them up. “TI have been free from pain and illness all 
my life,” she added : : 
“Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tame 80 long: 

“Tt is time that some of the chords should jar now 
and then. I'm getting to be an old woman.” 

They went back to the drawing-room where she 
drank a glass of water and sat down by the fireside. 

The impression of this incident soon wore away. 
Conversation flowed back into its former channel, and 
Marian remarked that her mother had an unusual flow 
of spirits. Thus the afternoon wore away. 

Towards sunset, Marian, who was seated at one of 
the front windows, exclaimed : 

“ Here comes old Nell. What a wonderful woman 
she is, father. She is eighty years old, and yet 
she is as erect and sturdy as a pine-tree.” 

“Nell!” said the mother, “I remember I told the 
poor old thing to come here, and I would have some- 
thing for her.” 

Mrs. Carew was absent some time; Marian had 
thrown herself upon the sofa, and Frederick had 
retired to his room. Mr. Carew was standing alone 
at the window, when the shadow of the old woman 
who was stealing round the house, fell upon him. 
She turned, and having satisfied herself, by a sharp 
glance, that she was seen by him alone, held up her 
forefinger, and beckoned him ; then, drawing her cloak 
round her, she moved down the avenué towards the 
gate, the dense screen of evergreens soon hiding her 
from view. 

Impelled by a curiosity which he nevertheless felt 
to be almost puerile, Seaton Carew took up his hat 
and followed her. He overtook her not far from the 
house. 

“She has given me something to keep me warm 
this winter,” said Nell, touching a bundle she carried 
in her left hand—* but I am beholden to you fer it.” 

“Mrs. Carew has my full autherity to give away 
what she pleases.” 

“She was poor enough when you married her,” 
muttered the gipsy. ‘She can afford to be charitable 
on your means.” 

“ This is ungrateful of you, Nell.” 

“Hush, hush, Seaton Carew,” interposed the gipsy. 
“You disturb my thoughts. I am not ungrateful: [ 
thank you for these gifts.” 

* You should thank my wife.” 

“T thank you,” repeated the woman, doggedly. 
“Now, hear me. Do you think me still a false pro- 
phetess, as you always affected to do?” 

“You are a very strange person,” said Seaton 
Carew ; “a riddle, Nell.” 

“Tnever knowingly deceived you, Seaton Carew. 
You are rich and Iam poor—but do you know I pity 
you?” 

“ You are very good.” 

“Don’t sneer at me. It is ill jesting with those who- 
can read tlie secrets of the future.” 

“Thave no faith in such power, and no patience 
with those who pretend to possess it.” 

“No, you are a hurd man and believe only in facts.. 
Your lady is a lovely woman still.” 

“ Others less partial than Iam iave called her so.” 

“And younger eyes than yeurs see that she is 
beautiful.” 

“Tt is natural that she should excite admiration.” 

“ And proper that she should reward it? ” inquired 
the woman. 

“What do you mean? If you intend to cast the 
slightest imputation ou her purity of character, our: 
interview ends here.” 

“Seaton Carew, there are none so blind as those 
who will not see. Look there!” 

She suddenly seized his arm and peinted to the- 
distance, 





In the dlrection indicated thove was a lane whic’ 
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wound from the rear of the stables to a patch of wood- 
Jand. It was bordered with evergreens, but not .so 
thickly planted as those of the avenue which led u 
‘to the house from the main road, . Mr. Carew loo 
towards this lane, and through one of the openings of 
the trees saw a female figure wrapped in a shawl, 
moving towards the woodland with a rapid step. 

“ Who is that?” asked the gipsy. 

“One of the servants, perhaps,” said Mr. Carew. 
“That is a short cut _to the village. It is a beaten 
path, and they often take it.” 

“There are none so blind ag those who will not 
see,” repeated the gipsy. ‘My eyes are sharper than 
yours. That is no servant, but the lady of the 
manor.” 

“My wife! I ought indeed to recognize her, even 
at this distance, But what of it? She is going on 
some errand of mercy and charity. There is a poor 
family lives in that direction.” 

“ She is going to meet a lover!” hissed Nell. 

“She! Alice! my wife. Infamous woman—and 
besotted as infamous—begone! I won't hear another 
word from your slanderous li 

“Seaton Carew,” said the gipsy, “I pity you too 
dceply to resent your insult. Itell you that a man 
who is now stopping at the tavern in the village, gave 
me a note to deliver into the hands of your wife. Per- 
haps there was no harm in it—but still I thought you | 
had better know it. If you resent every piece of in- 
formation I give you, I shall be more careful in 
Tuture.” 

“T was hasty with you,” said Mr. Carew. “ For- | 
get it but keep what you have told me to yourself.” 
He handed her agold coin—but she thrust it back on 
him. 

“TI gave you information—I did not sell it,” she 
said. “Iam no hireling spy. You are welcome to | 
the intelligence. Make the most of it. Good-night, 
to you.” 

She was gone—her drapery fluttering about her in 
the evening twilight, like the plumage of a bird of 
evil omen. 

Though far from suspecting his wife of any mis- 
conduct, Mr. Carew, supposing the gipsy’s story to 
be true, did not like the idea of her holdivg corre- 
spondence with any one without communicating the 
facts at once to him, for hitherto they had had no 
secret from each other. That she had left her home 
at twilight to hold an interview with any one, he did 
not, and would not believe. She had gone, as he had 
asserted on some mission of charity. He would 
follow her, if, indeed, it was she whom they had seen, 
and accompany her home. 

With this purpose he retraced his steps and struck 
into the lane. He sauntered along leisurely, for at 
his age he was no longer capable of active locomotion. 
Tt was still light, for the blaze of the departed sun 
yet lingered in the western sky. 

As he moved along, with his eyes bent downward, 
he saw a crumpled piece of paper lying directly in 

his path. He picked it up. It was a note scrawled 
in coarse characters, but he could not decipher them. 
He put it in his pocket, reserving it for future exami- 
nation. 

At a turn of the path he came across a man who 
started at his appearance, and then touched his hat: 

“ Good evening, sir; I hope I am not trespassing, 
but the fineness ef the evening tempted me to take a 
stroll, and the bars were down.” * 

It was Jervis Chester. 

“ This road is public property, sir,” replied Mr. Carew, 


coolly. 

“Ah! ! indeed—then I have no apology to make. 
Good evening, sir.” 

He touched his hat and was gone, walking off very 
briskly in the direction of Lebanham. 

Mr. Carew continued his walk till he reached the cot- 
tage at which he supposed his wife might have called. 
She had not, however, been there. After chatting 
awhile with the inmates, he bade them good evening, 
and walked home. 

When he entered the drawing-room he found Mrs. 
Carew sitting near tlie fire. Marian was lying asleep 


on the sofa, as he had left her, and Frederick was | 


still in his own room. He had not been absent half an 
hour. 

“TI was just thinlsing of lighting the lamps,” said 
Mrs. Carew. ‘“ Where have you been? After de- 
spatching Nell, I remained to give « some directions to 
the servants, and found you gone.” 

“T have been taking a short walk.” 

“T wish I had known it. I should like te have 
gone with you and called on the Woolsons.” 

“T called there.” 

“ And how is poor Mrs. Woolson?” 

“ Better. She sent her thanks for your timely 
gifts.” 


The lamps were lit. Marian roused herself, 


— came in, and they passed a pleasant even- | 


People still kept early hours in the country, and 


ten o’clock saw all the family in bed, with the ex 
tion of the master of the house, who lingered a little 
while behind to indulge in a quiet cigar. 

It was the first opportunity that. had presented it- 
self of consulting the paper he had found in his walk. 
In fact he had forgotten all about it. Satisfied that it 
was not his wife whom he had seen in the path, that 
she had not in fact left the honse at all, that Nell had 
either, from malevolence, entirely fabricated her story, 
or given a suspicious coloring to an ordinary, every- 
day occurrence, coneeiving hopes of his son’s refor- 
mation, disposed to look on the bright side of every- 
thing, he had yielded to the charm of a quiet domestic 
evening, and now, when he remembered the scrap of 
paper, aud drew it out, he was uncertain whether to 
light his cigar. with it and thf w it in the fire, or to 
cast his e: HN over it. Curiosity, however, prevailed. 
Little did he dream of the revelation that would 
flash forth from that blotted scrawl The very first 
word was an arrow to his heart. 

“Dear Axvice,—The cry you uttered this after- 





noon on recognizing me, proves that I still hold a 

| place in your heart. I must see you and speak to you 

/atonce, I havea right to demand an interview, and 

| you will not refuse it, Ishall linger about Holmby 

till I see you. On the receipt of this repair at once 

| to the glade at the opening of the woodland in the 
rear of the house, and you will find your anxiously 
expectant “* JERVIS.” 

« The paper fell from his hand. Could this be 
reality ? , Was it not a dreadful dream? That man, 
the prompter probably, certainly the companion of 
| his son’s debauchery, in correspondence with his wife, 
addressing her endearingly, appointing a meeting 
with the peremptory tone of one who asserts a right 
| rather than claims afavour! And she, the companion 

| of long years—she, so pure in appearance, so refined 
in manners and expression, so angelic in outward 
seeming—was she, could she be false, degraded, per- 

fidious ? 
Could it be, be asked in terror, that yonder poor, 





only the words of truth? After a life of happiuess, 
able career, to drink the cup of grief, of shame, of 


the dark clouds were gathering over beautiful 
Holmby. In the womb of night and mystery 
throbbed the nameless horror whose birth would 
paralyze his soul, and crush him to earth, never to rise 
again. What would a day, an hour bring forth? At 
any hazard, he would grapple with this mystery, rend 
away the veil, and face the dread reality. 
(To be continued). 
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CHAPTER XCIL 


Over the sea the bark doth glide, 
And gaily stems it foaming crest; 
The sailor wooes his ocean bride, 
sinks ‘mid waves and storms to rest. 
Songs of the Ocean. 

Tne Revenge, after a successful trip to the Gulf of 
Mexico, was ordered to China, in erder to protect the 
English trade with the natives of the Celestial Empire, 
as well as to look after certain Malay pirates, who had 
materially injured our commerce in that part of the 

‘world. A year’s experience had made a wonderous 
change, not only in the appearance of Dick and Fred, 

| but in their habits and ways of thinking: they were 
perfectly reconciled to the profession chosen for them, 
and but for the petty annoyances which the viscount 
continually contrived for them, they would have been 
happy. The former, abusing his position as one of 
the officers of the ship, inflicted all those little acts ef 
tyranny, which are, to the proud and independent spirit 
of youth, frequently more galling than absolute oppres- 
sion. 

Against that the watchful care of Captain Vernon 
was at least at hand to guard. them; but even his 
vigilance was sometimes at fault, and the lads were too 
proud to complain. 

“Tdo oun, I were a man!” Dick would frequently 
exclaim, “that I might call him out! Hei @ cur, 
| Fred—1 am sure he is a cur—for true courage is gener- 
| ous!” 

“ Right! ” said his brother middy. 

“Only see how he tyrannises over the men. He 
| has his likes and dislikes, too. He has set a mark 
upon Jack Breeze! One of these days the poor fellow 
will fall under his power. If he does, heaven help 
him!” 

It was mutually agreed that their tormentor was an 
upstart puppy, and the young officer of marines no | 
, better than |is friend 








“ Yes—yes,” exclaimed both the boys at once; “he 
is both a coward and a puppy! ” 

“May I inquire, young gentlemen, of whom you 
were speaking?” exclaimed his lordship, who had 
partly overheard the above conversation. seetanstely, 
no name had been pronounced. 

“T am not aware, third. lieutenant,” answered Dick 
—who invariably addressed his enemy by his rank in 
the ship, and not in the peerage—“ that it is forbidden 
to converse off duty!” 

“T insist upon an answer, youngsters! ” 

“You shall have, it, then! ” 

red pressed his hand as @ signal for him to be 
cautious. He trembled for his brother—not him- 


“ We were speaking, third lieutenant, of a. mean- 
spirited wretch—a thing without courage, honour, or 
manhood; who, like yourself, holds a commission in 
the service! Now this fellow, without heart or mind, 
has set his wits to work to oppress and wrong two lads 
—middies, like ourselves—who only await the day 
when the difference of rank will disappear bétween 
them, to call him to his teeth a coward, and chastise 
a pe nepal ys i 

he viscount was pale wi e. 

“ His name? ” he ah o 

“We do not intend yet to name-him. But you will 
doubtless one day know it. Should you do so,” ob- 
served Fred, “‘ or even guess it, tell him what we think 
of him, and to tremble for theday when Dick orI shall 
mount our epauleties ! ” 

“ His name? ” repeated the viscount. 

“ Guess, lieutenant! ” replied both the boys 

“ You will repent this insolence!” 

“ Shall we?” 

At this moment one of the sailors, who had over- 
heard the greater part of the conversation, could not 
repress a smile. Unfortunately, the young tyrant saw 
it, and, calling to the master-at-arms, he directed him 
to put the man under arrest. 





degraded, vagabond woman had, the night before, as | 
they stood together at the railway station, uttered | 


was he destined, at the close of his long and honopr- | 


agony, to the dregs? Alas! he felt in his soul that | 


“Fer what, lieutenant?” replied the officer, who 
was obliged by his duty to report not only the order, 
but the motive upon which it was founded. 

* Insolence to his officer !” was the reply. 

And the overbearing tyrant walked away. 

The sailor was about to remonstrate, but a look from 
the two youths restrained him. 

“ Don’t speak, Jack!” said Fred, in an undertone; 
“you have not commiited yourself yet.” 

“An overbearing tyrant!” muttered the young 


man. 

“Hush! I must not hear that! I'll to my father, 
and inform him how the case stands. You know 
that you have a friend in him, if you will only let him 
be so 


At this moment the viscount turned, and saw them 
conversing together. He hastened to his cabin, and 
drew up an intemperate report, which he forwarded, 
through the first lieutenant to the commander of the 
Revenge. 

Captain Vernon was busily employed in examining 
his charts and papers, when his valet laid a little slip 
of paper before him. Glancing it over, he directed the 
writer to be admitted at once, for he felt assured that, 
unless under very peculiar circumstances, neither Dick 
nor Fred would have taken such a step. 

“Well,” he said, with a good-humeured smile, 
“ what is it?” 

Dick briefly informed him of Jack's arrest, and the 
conversation which had led to it. 

* Did he make any answer ta him?” inquired the 
captain, anxiously. 
ete ap a aren cbt least, not one that he could 


His father, who took a warm interest in Jack, from 
his fidelity and attachment to the boys, could not 
repress a feeling of satisfaction. None knew or 
regretted the rae os ef the service more than him- 
self, It would have pained him to punish his protégé 
for conduct which the intemperance of his officer had 
proveked. 

“T can do nothing,” he said, “till it comes before 
me in the proper channel; but rest assured that Jack 
shall have justice. And let me warn you once more to 
be careful,” he added; “ for if you have uttered a word 
which his lordship—who honours you with his enmity 
—could lay:hold of, it would be my painful duty to 
reprove—pérhaps to punish you.” 

Highly gratified at the promise they had received, 
the middies left the cabin and returned on deck, where 
their enemy and the Honourable Edward Murray, the 
young of marines, were walking together, in 
deep consultation. 

cast contemptuous glances upon the boys as 
they passed them, but were too prudent to speak. 

At an early hour the morning following, all hands 
were piped on'deck. There was a funeral, that of a 
young sailor: who had died: it was the first death 
which had oécurred since our young heroes had joined 
| bee vessel, and the solemnity of the service impressed 

them, 














| 
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Breathe we then the last parting prayer, 
The corse in its hammock is bound ; 

The death-shot to sink it are there, 
His comrades stand mourning around, 

They start as the roar of the gun 
Consigns the cold form to the wave; 

And when that their lone task is done, 
Return to lament for the brave. 

Death in mansions in pomp may be clad, 
The tear-drop as heartfelt may be ; 

But more lonely, more silent, and sad, 
The grave of the sailor at sea. 

No sooner was the melancholy ceremony over than 
Captain Vernon retired to his cabin, and about an 
hour afterwards Viscount Moretown and the boys 
were informed that their commander requested their 
presence. 

On entering the state-room, they found the captain 
seated, and Jack—still in the custody of the master-at- 
arms—standing in front of the table. 

“T have sent for you, viscount,” said the captain, in 
a dry tone of voice, “in uence of a communica- 
tion which I have received through the first lieu- 
tenant. Had the complaint been directed against any 
but my son and nephew, I should at once have dis- 
missed it, for it is not only informal, but disrespectful 
in the highest degree, coming from a junior officer to 
his commander.” 

His lordship looked confused, and began to wish he 
had not been quite so hasty. 

“But I waive that,” continued the speaker, “and 
am ready to listen to any statement you may think 
proper to make,” 

The third lieutenant of the Revenge related the 
conversation which he had partially overheard: 

“ Was any party named? ” 

His lordship could not be sure. But he felt con- 
vinced that it applied to some officer in the ship. 

“ Ask him, captain, why he thinks so! I am sure 
I and Fred are friends with every one in it except 
Murray and himself! Do what we will they are 
always——”" 

A glance from his father checked him. 

“ We never have the good fortune to please him!” 
said the speaker, correcting himself. “The third 
lieutenant insisted upon knowing whom we were 
speaking of, and we refused to tell him.” 

“T can perceive neither insubordination nor insult 
in that,” observed the commander; “it was a private 
conversation, and you had every right to do so! 
Lieutenant,” he added, in a decided tone, “ you can 
either withdraw your statement—and I consider the 
permission an act of indulgence—or I shall forward 
it to the admiral, for a court-martial to decide upon 
its merits!” 

“ And now,” said Captain Vernon, “be pleased to 
state your charge against this man.” 

“He regarded me with a look of impertinence! ” 
replied the viscount. 

Captain Vernon could scarcely repress his indigna- 
tion at the wantonness of such a charge. Still, as it 
was one which the service recognized, he was com- 
pelled to accept it.” 

“Had your charges been directed,” he observed, 
“against any others than my boys, lieutenant, I 
should have at once dismissed it, but the impartiality 
of the commander of a vessel should never be doubted. 
I have no objection to a court of inquiry being held, 
but at the same time I must inform you that the in- 
temperate letter you have written will be placed be- 
fore them.” 

His lordship looked rather blank at this last piece 
of information, which he well knew would cail forth a 
severe and pessible dismissal from the 
service. 

“T have not the slightest wish to influence your 
decision,” continued the oe “you can either 
withdraw’ your letter, or 1 will forward it to the 
admiral on the station.” 

The viscount thought he had better withdraw it. 

“I think so too!” answered the captain, drily ; at 
the same time handing it back to him. 

Bat just as the writer was about to take it, the 
straightforward sailor thought he detected something 
like a suppressed smile: he replaced it in his portfolio. 

The third lieutenant looked amazed. 

“It will answer the purpose quite as well,” said his 
commander, “if you write to withdraw it—it will be 
more formal!” 

This time he could only bow to conceal his vexation. 
The quick wit of the captain had read his intentions 
and outwitted him. The letter once returned and de-, 
stroyed, he could have written a more temperate one, 
and renewed his charge. 

“ As for you, my man,” said the captain, addressing 
Jack Breeze, who stood between two marines, “as the 
offence of which you have been guilty is not a very 
serious one, and you made no resistance to the arrest. 
I consider the punishment you have already undergone 
sufficient ! ” 

* fae we honour! ” said Jack. 

“Go, and mind you do not fall into the same error 





again. A second time you may not find me so merciful 
Master-at-arms,” added the captain, “I discharge the 
prisoner from your custody !” 

The officer saluted and left the cabin, accompanied 
by his marines. 

“ Mind, Dick,” said his father, as his son shook him 
by the hand, and thanked him for his lenieney to Jack, 
“how you involve the poor fellow in trouble again ! 
The viscount isa bitter enemy: the next time he may 
not escape so easily!” 


CHAPTER XCIIL 
Though all the world should crack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their souls; though perils did 
Abound as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid: yet my duty 
As doth a rock against a chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this. wild river break, 
Aud stand unshaken yours, 

Shakespeare. 

Ir was a dull time for the servants who remained 
at Moretown Abbey—for the place, since the impri- 
sonment of the countess, was seldom visited by its 
imperious owner—who, with all the sophistry with 
which selfish men varnish the natural colour of their 
actions, could not entirely repress the whisperings of 
his conscience—there were moments in which the 
still, small voice would yet be heard: true, they were 
brief ones, and came but at long intervals—yet they 
indisposed him to visit the scene of his oppression and 
cruelty. 

Over the diminished household Dr. Briard and the 
nurse held absolute control, much to the dissatisfaction 
of the elder servants—particularly James, the foot- 
man. The charlatan had several times urged his dis- 
missal to the earl, but as often met with an absolute 
refusal. The man had seen and knew too much to be 
discharged—therefore his lordship thought it better to 
retain him. 

Mrs. Bantum, the nurse, like most vulgar persons, 
found it irksome to live without society. Ignorant 


and uneducated; she possessed not the advantages of 

her colleague—who, provided that his table was well 

served, cared little for conversation: his books and 

scientific pursuits afforded ample occupation to his 
ind. 


min 

Gradually the woman unbent from her reserve, and 
courted the society of the domestics, who at first 
received her advances coldly. In time, however, their 
little jealousies and asperities wore off; and if they. 
did not welcome her with cordiality, at least tolerated 
her presence among them. 

A party was made by the inmates of the servants’- 
hall to visit the fair at Fulton. To prevent any im- 
pediment to their project, Mrs. Bantum was asked to 
join it, and the invitation was accepted. 

“You know your own arrangements!” observed 
the doctor, when she informed him of her intention ; 
“ you promised the earl never to quit your charge, 
even for an hour.” 

“That was at first!” observed the woman, tossing 
her head, disdainfully; “‘and heaven knows that I have 
kept my word. For years I have permitted myself to 
be immured like one of those nuns which, the house- 
keeper tells me, formerly lived in this old place. I 
almost forget what the world is like—it is so long 
since I have seen it.” 

The man of science shrugged his shoulders: he felt 
in no humour to dispute with her—for he hag long since 
discovered that the nurse was armed withmore than 
the usual share of that keen weapon which nature has 
gifted her sex withal—tongue! He contented himself 
by remarking that if his lordship or Mademoiselle 
Athalie were made aware of her breach of contract, it 
night lead to her discharge. 

“They dare not!” she answered, in a tone of de- 
fiance, which caused the charlatan to raise his eyes 
from the volume he was perusing; “ they dare not— 
and you know it! 1 was a fool to ask you, for you are 
as much in my power as they are.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the doctor, his attention 
thoroughly roused. 

“Yes, indeed!” re the woman; “do you 
think I am blind, or have lived all these years in the 
house for nothing? I-know what I know.” 

“ And what do you know?” 

“Why, that my lady is no more mad than I am! 
That it’s all a plot between you and his lordship to de- 
prive her of her fortune. Let them discharge me!” 
she added ; “may be I should get as much for speaking 
out as for holding my tongue.” 

So saying, the nurse flounced out of the room, with 
the air of a person who had been seriously offended. 
The charlatan gazed after her for some time in silence. 

“ Women are very much like rattlesnakes! ” he men- 
tally ejaculated ; “with all their cunning, they gene- 
rally give an alarm before they bite! It is nature’s own 
provision, and a wise one. She must be watched,” he 
added, “and, if necessary, silenced. Such warnings 
are not to be neglected twice.” 

With this observation, Dr. Briard’ calmly resumed 





his reading. Could Mrs, Bantum have read what was 
pesing in his mind, with all her bravado, she might 
ve trembled: his thoughts were far more dangerous 
than another man’s threats. It was a sign of approach- 
ing death when he began to occupy himself seriously 
with any one. 
(To be continued.) 


GARIBALDI'S HOUSE AT CAPRERA. 


GaRIBALDI’s house at Caprera has been much im- 
pred since the calamity at Aspromonte. Those of 
is followers who accompanied him back to his re- 
fuge, have built, with their own hands, a considerable 
addition to its humble accommodation. The presents 
of admirers, some of them grotesque enough, have 
contributed to its ornamentation. 

The farm and gardens are now in better condition, 
the proprietor himself having laboured incessantly, 
despite his lameness, to make the most of an infertile 
patch of soil. ; 

One who visited Caprera, in August, 1861, found 
only one chair in the hero’s house, and it was partially 
broken. The first chairs possessed by the soldier and 
patriot who had given away a kingdom, were the gift 
of the officers and crew of the ship Washington, and 
bear the names of the donors, who must lave been 
Yankees, ostentatiously engraved on the back. 

Garibaldi’s house has been often described. It oc- 
cupies a level spot, protected on one side by high 
rocks, and on the other by walls, lately built. “The 
hero’s room”—every particular about him is interest- 
ing to the British people—“ contains a small plain 
iron bedstead, with muslin curtains hanging from a 
cane tester, a walnut-wood writing table, and a chest 
of drawers with a dressing-glass on the top, blocking 
up & window that looks to the north. 

Close to the bed stands a deal stool covered with 
books and letters. Ona cord stretched from the walls 
across the room are hung, to dry the General’s red 
shirts, drawers, trousers, and stockings, for he changes 
his clothes every time he changes his occupation. 

The fire-place is in the middle of the wall at the end 
of the room; some logs are always kept blazing in it 
on account of the damp; for beneatii the stone floor 
is the cistern which receives the water from the 
gutters when it rains, and causes the flags to be always 
slimy and wet. 

On each side of the fire-place are book-cases contain- 
ing works on shipping, history, and military tactics; 
but books and bundles of papers, to tell the truth, are 
all around, lying on every available piece of furniture; 
the countless bundles of newspapers are removed as 
soon as the General has read them. Over the mantel- 
piece hangs a portrait in oil-colours of his infant 
daughter, Rosita, who died at Monte Video. 

At the head of the bed, in a ebony frame, hangs 
a lock of hair, his wife Anita’s, the brave woman who 
is no more. Under this hangs the portrait of C. 
Augusto Vecchj, placed between the portraits of two 
officers who fell, one at Melazzo, the other on the 
Volturno. 

On the wall over the writing-table hang the hero’s 
famous sword, his rev (a sort of Brazilian whip), 
and the sword of the brave La Tour d'Auvergne, 
whose fame still lives, although he fell long ago on 
the field of glory. The warrior’s relatiens have 
placed the weapon in the general’s hand as the most 
worthy guardian of so honourable a relic. 





Murrary CoLours.—The pure white of the Im- 
perial armies (although not a military-looking colour, 
nor handsome, except in line) denoted the i late 
reputation in and out of the field which the soldier 
had to maintain—the duty neither to stain his colours 
nor his coat, his courage, nor his name. The French 
Infantry also adopted this eolour, correspdnding with 
the lily, with the same view; but it was not their 
original colour. Blue, which marked the Royal 
Guards of France, Spain, and Austria, was always 
held as a royal colour, and is considered by our navy 
of great value. “ The blue jacket! the true blue which 
will never fade!” And in our Artillery, inferior to 
none in the world; our flag too, may it ever float 
victoriously. The green of Russia, of the French 
Dragoons, and of riflemen, represents at once the 
laurel and the field of glory, both of them perennial ; 
and all these pomps and circumstances of war serve 
the best interests of the army. The green is also 
considered on the Continent as the emblem of hope 
and promise. Mottoes and names attached to regi- 
ments have also a powerful effect in establishing and 
in upholding an esprit du corps. Such mottoes as, in 
France in the olden times, characterised a regiment, 
were both incentives to valour and ties to attach the 
soldier to the corps in which he served—the Regiment 
of Navarre for instance, the device of which was 
“Sans tache;" Auvergne, “Un contre ” (the 
regiment having once repulsed four regiments whid,, 
were opposed to it): Picardy, “ Toujours prét,” &c. 
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First Impressions.—I can now laugh at the recol- 
lection of my excessive’ disappointment in the first 

reat man I remember seeing—in_ society, at least. 
i was about sixteen or seventeen, when, at Dropmore 
—where I was with Lord and Lady Grenville only— 
Mr. Pitt arrived for a visit of two days. First, I was 
disappointed in that turned-up nose, and in that coun- 
tenance, in which it was so impossible to find any in- 
dication of the mind, and in that person, which was so 
deficient in dignity that he had hardly the air of a 
gentleman. After this first disappointment my every 
faculty seemed to me to be absorbed in listening. If 
not tropes, I fully expected the dictums of wisdom 
each time that he opened his mouth. From what I 
then heard and saw, I should say that mouth was made 
for eating; as to speaking, there was very little, and 
that little was totally uninteresting to me, and I be- 
lieve would have beer so to everybody. I was cer- 
tainly not capable of a very accurate judgment, but I 
was as certainly in a mood very much to overrate in- 
stead of underrating what fell from the great man, 
and to be qxite sure that what I did not understand 
must be mighty fine.—Diaries of a Lady of Quality 
from 1797 te 1844. 








FACETIZ. 





INCREDIBLE as it may seem, many of the richest 
planters in Jamaica live on coffee grounds. 

A wave by which many a poor fellow has been 
earried sway. The wave of a lace-edged cambric 
handkerchief. 

WE leave it to any respectable tanner to say, whether 
the voice of a black-and-tan terrier ought to be called 
black-and-tan bark. 

Wuy are persons who are abrupt in speech, “ not 
so sharp as they should be?” Because they are 
blunt. 

“ FATHER wants you to send two yards of black 
tweed cloth; he don’t care what colour it is, and 
when he kills his pig last week, he'll pay you what 
you owe him.” ; 

A CORRESPONDENT who is going into the “minstrel” 
business, writes to ask us what is the best way to get 
the burnt cork out of one’s skin. We hardly know; 
but a burnt cork-screw might do it, perhaps. 

A MUSICAL genius was wont to suspend an ad- 
vertisement on a tree as follows: ‘ Notice.—Lessons 
given on the great Highland bagpipe, &c. Apply 
within.” 

GOT A MOTHER OF HER OWN. 

1st boy: “Say, Tommy, does your brether’s wife call 
your ma, mother ? ” 

2nd do. (emphatically): “No; she’s got a mother of 
her own.” 

HumpvuG.—We consider the old man’s reply to his 
son as to the meaning of the word humbug, nearer 
correct than Walker. “ Humbug, my son, is when 
your mother says she loves me, and don’t sew the 
buttons on my shirt.” 

A Novet Comp.aryt.—A rich man sent to calla 
physician for a slight disorder. The physician felt 
his pulse, and said, “ Do you eat well ? "—* Yes,” said 
the patient.—“ Do you sleep well?”—“*I do.”— 
“ Then,” said the physician, ‘‘] shall give you some- 
thing to take away all that /” 

A satLor took.a child to be christened, and hap- 
pening to hold the babe on the wrong arm for the 
clergyman to take it, was asked to “ turn the child,” 
upon which le turned it face downward. “No, no,” 
said the parson, “turn it, my good man,” when he 
turned it face uppermost as before. In this dilemma 
an old post captain sitting in the gallery came to the 
rescue, and sang out, “ End for end, Jack.” “ Aye, 
aye, sir,” said the sailor, and pitched his son and heir 
ever on the other arm. 

Lapy MAcBetu IN A Frx.—The writer of a letter 
from India, in describing a private theatrical enter- 
tainment given at. Madras, says:—“ Never shall I 
forget the getting up of ‘Macbeth,’ and to say the 
truth, it was got up most respectably, and. Matthew 
Locke’s music was admirably performed, under the 
superintendence of. Tepping, who was an excellent 
musician. Lady Macbeth was undertaken by Anstey, 
sen of the celebrated author of the ‘Bath Guide.’ 
Everybody knows how rapidly the beard grows in a 
hot climate. Anstey’s was of the blackest tint, and 
it being a warm season of the year, before the fourth 
act it had grown so long as to render it actually 
necessary for Lady Macbeth to shave before she 
appeared in the fifth. It was, however, so sultry 
behind the scenes, and there was so little air in the 
room: appropriated to dressing, that Anstey ordered a 
table with a looking glass and a shaving apparatus to 
be placed on the stage, where there was a stronger 
current. In malicious pleasantry, some one rang the 
prompter’s bell, which was the constant signal for 


drawing up the curtain. It was most promptly 
obeyed, and, to the amazement of the whole of the 
assembled fashion of Madras, Tom Anstey was 
exhibited in the costume of Lady Macbeth in that 
most unfeminine part ef his toilette. The roars, the 
screams of surprise and merriment that ensued, are 
beyond description.” 

A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
Jones: Bless my heart! what's this? (reading a 
note). “Dearest husband,” (ah! my darling!) “I 
cannot rest till I return the money I have abstracted 
from your pocket at different times fora week past.” 
less her heart!) “Dearest, fergive me.” (Certainly 
will). “I know you will; you were always so kind. 
—Yours ever.” 
(Jones is so delighted at the unusually affectionate 
tone of his wife, that he falls into the trap and sends 
her back double the amount). 


Scorcu Prupence.—About sixty or seventy years 
ago, when the manufacturing trade was in its infancy, 
several x Scotchmen settled in Manchester, who 
ultimately became millionaires, and whose descend- 
ants are still connected with the city. We were 
speaking a short time ago with a very old woman, 
who knew one of those men in his early struggles, 
The landlady thought he paid too little for his room, 
and was determined to raise his rent from 1s. 6d. to 
1s. 8d. a-week. This the Scotchman stoutly resisted, 
and was resolved to pack up his baggage and be gone, 
rather than pay a fraction more than 1s. 6d. After 
gaining this point, he concluded the dispute with this 
axiom, which ought to be remembered by our young 
men :—* It isn’t that I mind so muckle for the odd 
tuppence ; but, ye ken, Betty, it’s the breaking into a 
fresh piece o’ siller.” 
A CLEVER SWINDLE. 

A Frankfort paper tells the following story of an 
ingenious swindle, which occurred the other day at 
the metropolis of gambling, Homburg: A well-known 
German noble played a game of écarte with a young 
Frenchman, of pleasing address, and got up in the 
height of fashion. The stakes were heavy, and the 
Frenchman lost, handing over to the winner 10,000f. 
in French bank-notes. The Germanic Don put up 
the nobles in his poeket-book, went back to his hotel 
in great spirits, and heartily enjoyed his dinner. As 
he was sipping his coffee and smoking his cigar efter- 
wards, the waiter brought up to him another French- 
man, an elderly man, of decidedly military appearance, 
who requested a private interview. 

“Sir, I have called on you on a very unpleasant 
business. You played a game of cards this afternoon 
with my young friend, X——” 

“ Yes ” 


“You won 10,000f?” 

“T did.” 

“T know it; he paid you in French notes. Well, 
sir, I am very sorry to tell you that those notes sre 
forged. X——’s friends, who, as you are aware, are 
in a high position, have discovered their felative's 
going’s-on. They have deputed me, as an old friend 
of his family, to hush the matter up. Here are ten 
bank notes for 1,000f. Return to me those given you 
by my misguided young friend.” 

The unsuspeoting German immediately handed the 
notes he had received, accepted those tendered in ex- 
change, was prefuse in his acknowledgements, and 
the elderly person, enjoining secresy, bowed himself 
out. 

Our German returned to the rooms next day, and 
the first person he met was young X——, the forger. 
He cut him dead. X—— insisted on an explanation. 
After some difficulty the German related what had 
taken place. 

“‘Mon cher!” exclaimed the Frenchman, “ you 
have been diddled. Have your notes examined.” 

It is needless to say that they turned out to be 
spurions. 

The elderly person was an ingenious swindler, who 
had watched the game the preceding day, and availed 
himself of the candour of the German to. exchange 
photographic bank-notes for the real article. , 

This trick, the papers say, is not uncommonly prac- 
tised at continental watering-places. 


A Curious ExpLANation,—A communication from 
Hamburg gives the following explanation of Prussia’s 
experiment upon Denmark: “ Prussia has a great 
number of ri cannon—a fact which may be thus 
explained. After the war in Italy, every petty prince 
of the Germanic Confederation resolved to have those 
guns, which became quite the fashion, and every petty 


prince who visited a reigning duke, bofore paying 
him the usual compliments, informed himself as to 


how many rifled cannon his highness At 
length, the great day arrived when these guns, all 
cleaned and fresh painted, were to swallow their first 
charge of powder. By way of precaution, each cannon 
was pl in a battery on the frontier of each state. 
The order, ‘ Fire!’ was given, and the “un went off ; 











but, alas! the range was found to be greater than the- 
extent of the states of its owner, so that the projectile. 
thrown from the rifled cannon of the Prince dg 
Lippe fell in the kingdom of Buckeburg, and that of 
Buckeburg in some other duchy. This accident threw 
the poor sovereigns into despair, when, providen- 
tially, Prussia entered on the war, Each potentate 
then saw an opportunity of trying his cannon without 
prejudice to his neighbour. Overtures were made to 
Prussia begging her to undertake the education of the 
said guns. The offer was accepted. The rest is 
known.” 
SPEAKING HIS MIND. 

Old Deacon Hobhouse had a habit of frequently 
thinking aloud. Especially if any matter troubled 
him, he had to talk it over with himself before his 
peace of mind could be restored. 

One day he was alone in his barn, pitching hay 
from the scaffold to the mow, when his neighbour, 
Stevens, went to find him. Stevens heard a voice and 
listened. It was the deacon talking to himself. He 
was condemning in the strongest terms the extrava- 
gance of the minister’s wife. 

“She sets a worse example than Satan! ” exclaimed 
the deacon, by way of climax. 

And having freed his mind, he was preparing to 
come down from the loft when Stevens glided out of 
the barn, and came in again just as the deacon landed 
on the floor. 

“How d’ye do, deacon?” cried Stevens. 
to borrow your half-bushel an hour or two.” 

“Oh, sartin, sartin,” said the deacon. 

The measure was put into the neighbour's hands, 
and he de : 

It was a peaceful community—the minister’s wife 
was an excellent woman notwithstanding her love for 
finery, and Deacon Hobhouse was of all men the least 
disposed to make trouble in the society. Hence the 
sensation which was produced when the report circu- 
lated that he had used almost blasphemous language 
in speaking ef that amiable lady. The sweetest tem- 
pered would not like to hear of a grave and influential 
deacon declaring she “sets a worse example than 
Satan!” The minister’s wife, whose ear was in due 
time reached by the report, felt in a high degree in- 
censed, and sent her husband to deal with the honest 
old man. 

The latter was astonished when told of the charge 
against him. 

“T never said so! ” he solemnly averred. 

“You are positive that you never did? said the 
minister. 

“ Heaven knows,:.it’s false. as false can be!” ex- 
claimed the deacon. ‘ Whatever thoughts I may have 
had about your wife’s extravagance ; and I am now 
free to say I do think she has set our wives and 
daughters a running after new bonuets and shawls, 
and such vanities—whatever thoughts I’ve had, 
though, I’ve kept em to myself; I never mentioned 
’em to a living soul, never.’ 

The good man’s earnestness quite convinced the 
minister that he had been falsely reported. It was 
therefore necessary to dig to the root of the scandal. 
Mrs. Brown, who told tha, minister’s wife, had heard 
Mrs. Jones say, that Mr. Adams said that Deacon 
Hobhouse said so ; and Mr. Adams being applied to, 
stated that he had the report from Stevens, who said 
that he heard the deacon say so. Stevens was accord- 
ingly brought up for examiration, and confronted with 
the deacon. 

“It’s an outrageous falsehood!” said the deacon. 
“You know, Stevens, I never opened my lips to you 
on the subject—nor to any other man.” 

“T heard you say,” remarked Stevens, coolly, “ that 
the minister’s wife set a worse example than Satan— 
and I can take my oath of it.” - 

“When? Where ?” demanded the excited deacon. 

“In your barn,” replied Stevens, “ when I went to 
borrow your half- 1.” 

“There never was such a lie, Stevens—Stevens,” 
said the quivering deacon, “ you know——” 

“ Wait till lexplain,” interrupted Stevens, ‘I was 
on the barn-floor, you were up on the scaffold, pitch- 
ing hay, and talking to yourself... I thought. it too 
good to keep, so, just for the joke, I told what I heard 
you say.” 

The deacon scratched his head, looked humbled, and 
admitted that he might in that way have used the 
language attributed to him. Te avoid trouble in the 
society, he afterwards went to apolegize to the 
minister's wife. 

* You must consider,” said he, “ that I was talking 
to myself, and when I talk to myself, I am apt to speak 
my mind very freely.” 

Fasnionas_E INTELLIGENCE,—A New Club, com- 
posed entirely of Aristocratic Literary Ladies, is in 
course ef formation. It is to be called “ The Blue 
Lights,” 

AnoTuer Cast or Srarvation.—“ Lady Mivin’s 
first dinner is fixed for Monday, May 31st.”— Vide 


“T want 





Jenkins’ Fashionable Intelligence. Her first dinner! 
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S—— 
ing! How old isshe? and why has she not 
‘red “ndare this year of “grace before meat,” 
1864? There will doubtless be a great concourse of 
ple to see this gentle creature ravenously devour 
the dainty morsels, .In any case, this “ giving out” 
soncerning the dinner will end in a “ take in.”— 
Punch. 

Roya OrrenpEers.—The King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria have had a month given them. 
We wish it was six months.— Punch. 

Tur Ancients Ourpons.—Talk of Daedalus and 
Icarus! A man made wings to his house, and hada 
fly in it!—Punch, 

Narvurat Scrence.—Stout, porter, or other beer, is 
the most proper tipple with oysters, since Nature her- 
self shows us the Oyster and the Purl coexisting in 
the same shell.— Punch. 

“ MENTIONED IN THE WILL, SIR?” 

Customer: “A slight mourning hat-band, if you 

lease.” 

. Hatter: “ What relation, sir?” 

Customer: “ Wife’s uncle.” 

Hatter: “ Favourite uncle, sir ? ” 

Customer: “’Um—well, yes.” 

Hatter: “ May I ask, sir, are you mentioned in the 
will? ” 

Customer. “No such luck.” 

Hatter (to his assistant, briskly) : 
John.” 

Court Fasuions.—Head Dress.—With a view to 
making this present season one of unusual brilliancy, 
ladies should adopt the style of head-dress recently 
worn at Her Majesty’s Concert by H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Meddlinburg-Seidlitz, which was composed entirely 
of Jets. Arrangements for the use of this novel 
ornament can be entered into with any Gas Company. 
—Punch. 


“ Couple < 4 
—Lun 


Tue Reat “Swett Mos.”—The crowd in Rotten \ 


Row on an afternoon.—Fun. 
TO OUR IGNORANT MATHEMATICAL READERS. 


The following are the first four rules of arithmetic 
as exemplified on the American war system : 

Addition.—The annexation of Canada (at the con- 
clusion of the present war). 

Subtraction.—The capture of Charleston (date at 
present unknown). 

Multiplication.—The national debt. 

Division.—Secession.— Fun. 

Tus GAMBLER’s (S)TAKE.— What game at cards is 
the most economical? You giveitup? The deuce! 
I’m ace-tonished at such a trait in your character. 
Why, of course you must be a great screw to be able 
to play at (t)whist. After that we had better cut!— 
Fun. 

THe Street Music Nurisance.—Mr. Bass, the 
M.P. for Derby, deserves a great deal of praise for his 
attempts to do away with the organ nuisance. If he 
succeeds he will deserve a monument at the hands of 
his grateful countrymen for the relief, and the best 
thing for the purpose would of course be a “ Basso 
relievo.”—Fun. 

Pius Quam SALIs,—A morning paper made the 
following announcement last week: “I'he conference 
met yesterday and agreed to an armistice. The terms 
of the arrangement are that each belligerent keeps 
what he has got.” We can but think this harder 
upon Austria and Prussia than upon the Danes. The 
very day this armistice was settled, the Austrian 
squadron got a thrashing, and we are thinking that 
theseamen of the Emperor would have thought it a 
very poor compliment if they had been told in the 
hour of defeat that assembled Europe had decided that 
they might keep what they had got. Again, the King 
of Prussia has got anything but an enviable reputa- 
tion, and it would have been nothing but charitable 
on the part of the conference to make his Majesty an 
exception. Indeed, they might Lave put a clause into 
the “arrangement” that the sooner. he got rid of.his 
pigheadedness the better. As for plucky little Den- 
mark, the arrangement must be to her highly satis- 
factory. Europe tells her that she may keep all she 
had got, namely, the admiration and sympathy of the 
world.— Fun. 


STATISTICS. 


Variety of MEAsuREs.—A bushel of wheat at 
Bridgend is 163 lb. ; at Worcester it is 621b.; at Dar- 
lington it is 78}1b.; at Shrewsbury it is 751b. ; at 
Wolverhampton, 72 1b.; at Monmouth, 80 1b. ; at Man- 
chester, 60 lb. if it is English wheat, 70 1b. if it is 
American; at Carmarthen it is 64 lb., and at Newcastle 
11b. less than that. quantity. Then, again, a load in 
one place is not a load in another; for example, it 
may signify 5 bushels, or 8, or 40, or 5 quarters, or 
448 1b., or 144 quarts, In other markets it is ‘sold by 
the quarter of 480 1b., by the bag of 12 scores, or 11 


scores 101b., or 11 scores 4]b., or 11 scores. Then, 
again, at Malton it is sold by the “ weight,” which 
there means 40 stones, while at Nottingham it is 36, 
and at Whitehaven only 14. At Swansea we are told 
they sell it by the “stack” of 3 bushels; at Barnard- 
castle by the “ boll ” of 2, which at Glasgow signifies 
240 Ib., and in the case of maize 40 1b. additional. At 
Pwhlheli they sell by the hobbet of 252 !b., the same 
denomination at Wrexham meaning only 161 Ib. At 
Preston they sell it by the windle, and at Beccles by 
the coomb; at Chester by the “measure,” and at 
Holmfirth by the strike. At Dublin it is sold by the 
barrel, which there means 282 lb., but at Cork 268. 


Navau REserRvE.—At the present time there are 
17,405 volunteers enrolled in the Royal Naval Re- 
serve. The north-eastern ports contribute towards 
these numbers as follows:—Berwick, 42, Blythe, 76, 
Hartlepool, 652,.Middlesborough, 7, Newcastle, 236, 
Seaham, 482, North Shields, 1,516, South Shields, 433, 
Sunderland, 1,378, making a total of 4,822, consider- 
ably more than a quarter of the entire force, while 
Newcastle and North and South Shields alone con- 
tribute one-eighth of the number; and yet Govern- 
ment refuses to do anything towards promoting the 
formation of a harbour of refuge on this coast, from 
whence such a number of brave tars are enrolled for 
the defence of the country. 


LABOUR. 


Laxsour with what zeal we will 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 


By each bedside, on each stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits. 
Waits, and will not go away,— 
Waits, aud will not be gainsaid. 
By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made. 


Till at length it is, or seems, 

Greater than our strength can bear,— 
As the burden of our dreams, 

Pressing on us everywhere ; 


And we stand from day to day 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, 
On their shoulders hold the sky. 








GEMS. 


Tue best judges of pleasure are the best judges of 
virtue. 

Att truths are not good to say, but they are good 
to hear. 

Say what is right, and let others say what they 
please. 


A GREAT man is most calm in storms, a little one | 


most stormy in calms. 


How many people would remain dumb were it for- 
bidden them to speak good of themselves and ill of 
others. 


Tue more we practise virtue, the dearer it becomes 
—as two friends love each other the more, the more 
they know each other. 

NorsinG disposes us better in confidence, to the 
pleasures of intimacy, than a common subject of suffer- 
ing ; thus our companions in misfortune become almost 
always our friends. 

THE wise man has his follies, no less than the fool- 
But it has been said, that herein lies the difference— 
the follies of the fool are known to the world, but are 
hidden from himself; the follies of the wise are known 
to himself, but hidden from the world. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Bap News For THE CATERPILLARS.—A French 
gardener has discovered a simple manner of ridding a 
garden of caterpillars. A piece of wollen stuff having 
been lodged in a tree by the wind, was found to have 
become covered with those insects. The man seeing 
that result, placed several other pieces on different 
trees; and ‘the caterpillars settling on them in the 
night, he was able to destroy a quantity every morn- 
ing. 

To Puriry Inrectrous Arr.—Dr. Richardson said 
the best way to destroy organic poison in rooms was 
to place iodine in a small box with a perforated lid, 
During the epidemic of the smallpox in London, he 
had seen this used with great benefit. Though not so 

werful as chlorine or bromine, we may remark, 





iodine is less offensive and not quite s0 injurious to 


gilding or other metal-work. Dr. Murray Thomp- 
son said charcoal was now used in the hospitals in 
India with beneficial effect. It was hung up in bags 
from the rafters. 

Arr AND Exercise.—A young man should walk in 
the open air six miles every day. A young woman 
three or four. When still we use 500 cubic inches of 
air in a minute. If we walk at the rate of one miie an 
hour, 800; two miles an hour, 1,000; three miles an 
hour, 1,600; four miles an hour, 2,300. If we run at 
six miles an hour, 3,000; trotting a horse, 1,750; can- 
tering, 1,500. ' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE are at the present. time thirty thousand blind 
men and women in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
nearly all of them are poor. 

SLAVEs are cheap in Maryland. Three were sold 
at auction a few days since at Frederick: one a girl 
eight years old for 1 dollar; a woman for 15 dollars, 
and a woman with a child five years old for 25 dollars. 


Lorp PAtmerston has consented to become the 
president of the South ef England Literary and 
Philosophical Society, which has been established in 
connection with the Hartley Institute at Southampton. 

Ir is estimated that about 20,000 lambs will be ex- 
ported from the Isle of Wight this season. It is curious 
that though the island is called the garden of England, 
large quantities of vegetables are imported into it from 
the mainland, z 

Mr. Cox, son of an English physician ef Val- 
paraiso, had been exploring an almost unknown in- 
land sea in Chili and the river Limay, when the party 
fell into the hands of a tribe of wild Indians. The 
Cacique wanted to kill him for visiting his dominions 
without permission; but Mr. Cox played him a tune 
on the flageolet, and the chief relented and let him go. 

IMPORTATION OF DeER.—Two fine deer, both 
females, arrived in the ‘City of Manchester,’ at New 
Zealand, from the Zoological Gardens, Londoa, for 
his Excelleney Sir George Grey. During the passage 
out they have been under the charge of Mr. C. H. 
Jull, a passenger by the vessel, and notwitlstand- 
ing the long passage, have been landed in good con- 
dition. 

Tue New ZEeALAxp Curers.—Some little amuse- 
ment and considerable disgust has been occasioned 
here and throughout New Zealand generally, at the 
imposition which has been practised by Mr. Jenkins, 
of Neisen, on the English public, and even on Royalty 
itself. The natives taken home by Mr. Jenkins were, 
as it is well known here, of the lowest and most 





degraded class. One of the principal “Chiefs” was 
a well-known horse dealer and thief in the Wangarei 

district. The whole affair was most disgraceful, and 
| a libel on the natives themselves, presenting a parcel 
| of tutua, or common fellows, as chiefs and chieftain- 
| esses. 

GAMBLING AT THE WAR-OFFICE.—We understand 
that a serious case of gambling has been discovered 
at the War-office, and which it appears, had been 
carried on for a considerable time. The discovery 
was made about a week since, and the result was, that 
two of the clerks were summarily dismissed, and four 
or five others have been taken off the list for pro- 
motion, What makes the matter more serious, and 
fully justifies the rigorous proceeding of the Minister 
for War, is that loaded dice had been employed, and 
| fraudulent gambling had been going on with them 
| for two years, Subsequent to the discovery of the 
| above unfortunate proceedings, we are informed that 
Earl de Grey read a minute to the clerks, severely 
animadverting on the impropwiety of such transactions, 
and intimating that instant dismissal to the parties 
implicated would be the consequence of repetition. 

An EXTRAORDINARY BAROMETER.—On my paying 
a visit to an old planter once, I observed suspended 
from the ceiling or roof of his hut by a small piece of 
cord the skull ef some animal. Being curious, I in- 
quired if it was for use or ornament, “ Bless me!” 
said he, “don’t you know what this is? Why, it’s 
our weather-glass, barometer, and everything else. It 
is a wolf's head, and whenever we are on the point of 
having a change of wind, you may be sure that skull 
will indicate it, and what the change is to be.” This 
made me still more curious, and I pressed him for in- 
formation. “ I have had that skull thirty years,” said 
he,‘‘an although a crafty wolf's, it never deceived 
me. Now, look here—suppose the wind is north, and 
that skull’s nose points to the east, and so remains for 
a week; after the wind shifts from north, we get an 
easterly wind for just as long as the skull pointed in 
that direction, and so on for any other quarter of tle 
compass.” He frankly told me that he could not ex- 
plain the reason, but so it was, and so it is, fyr I pro- 
cured askull, and suspended itin a quict place, and 





found, as the old man said, it never deceived me. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Psrcut.—The pronunciation is Sitchee ; the name is Greek, 
and means soul. Colour of hair, dark brown. 

Quvenrist.—The work is quite unreliable. You had better 
consult a professienal man. 

E. C.—Your writing is very unformed; you need the in- 
structions of a master. 

T. W, A.—It is quite out of our province to afford any in- 
formation on the subject. 

HovsrHoLper.—The conduct of the officer was unjustifi- 
able; report it to Scotland Yard. 

C. Waicutr.—The ship was not lost; she has arrived in 
port. You will find the recipe you require in No. 54. 

J. C.—The parcel was sent as usual from our office ; it was 
delayed in the transit. 

T. A. O.—You have overlooked the reply. You will find 
it in No. 54. 

D. H—The best. time for drying *orange flowers is May, 
June, and July; and orange thyme the last two months. 

Ruopa requests to hear further from “ George D.” (Hand- 
writing would be good with a little more care and practice.) 

Parricx.—The name is not Irish; it is Latin, or rather 
derived from the Latin word patricius, a8 we explained in a 
former number, aud means a nobleman. 

J. ¥.—In learning to swim, the chief thing is to have con- 
fidence in the water; the next, to have contidence in yourself. 
There are several manuals on the art. 

Acortstes.—Iodine twelve grains, and lard or spermaceti 
ointment half-an-ounce, will make a good ointment for 
bunions. It should be applied two or three times a day. 

Exuy.—Bilond lace may be revived by breathing upon 
it, and then shaking and flapping it If you use the iron, 
the lace will turn yellow. Writing indifferent. 

B. B—The pitting ef small-pox is ineradicable. But 
marking may be prevented, on first appearance of the 
eruption, by applying the lancet to the pustules. 

Genivs.—The lines are declined with thanks. We really 
have been unable to perceive any reason for your confident 
signature. 

N. P.—You have acted hastily and unreasonably, and 
must take the consequences. A wife who loses her pati- 
ence can scarcely expect to keep her husband's heart. 

X. Z—Write to the Secretary of the Copyhold Inclosure 
and Tithe Commission, St. James's Square. We cannot in- 
form you. 

Marra J.—We have no knowledge of the merits or de- 
merits of the composition, and cannot therefore recommend 
it 





Hrpeoenonpr1ac.—The best remedy with which we are ac- 
quainted fer the malady of “a mind diseased” is active 
occupation for the mental and physical powers. 

Niops.—It is impossible to sympathise with you; you 
have, on your own showing, acted with great heartlessness, 
and if you lose both it will be no more than you deserve. 

F. F. E—Place the “zinc tree” in pure water, saturated 
with sugar of lead, and it will obtain the brilliant metallic 
leafage you desire. 

S. M.—You appear to have jumped to your conclusion ; 
there is not a greater number of old people in Scotland than 
in England, as the census would have informed you. 

Estnen L.—There are offices and agents of the kind in 
France, and we believe in Belgium; but none that we are 
aware of in England, and hepe there never will be. 

Arice.—We geve in No. 55 a good recipe for improving 
the complexion ; see the reply to “Anne Seymour.” Drink- 
ing vinegar is an injurious habit. 

C. O. N.—The only difference between brewers’ yeast and 
German yeast is, that the former is a liquid beer yeast, and 
the latter a spirit yeast compressed. We cannot discuss their 
relative merits, 

Bett Worrts.—The lines enclosed are not poetry. We 
are always willing to answer reasonable (or even unreason- 
able) questions, but cannot afford to waste our time in de- 
cyphering riddles. 

ForGet-“k-Not.—The Temple church is of course open for 
divine service on Sundays; the repairs were completed 
some time since. To your ether question, try any of the 
recipes which we have given for the growth of the hair. 

J.J. K.—A “ailver dish-cover should be plain and not 
chased,” because, if it were chased, it would absorb the heat 
from the joint, and consequently, instead of keeping it hot, 
would make it cold. 

H. O. has an income of £150 « year, wherefore he thinks 
he ought to marry, being twenty-one years of age, fair com- 
plexion, and respectably connected. But the young lady 
must possess £100 a year. 

Grorce G.—You must not yield to the threat of eptroring 
payment If the goods were supplied to the females o' 
your family without your knowledge and consent, the so- 
called “ draper” cannot recover against you. 

ApELA takes up her parable vigorously against the young 
men of the present day, whom she denounces as vain an 
frivolous, thinking mere of the curl of their moustache and 
whiteness of their hands than of anything else. “ Adela” 
das plenty of coxcomb admirers, but wants to ind a man 








of sense. She is cighteen, tall and beautiful, well educated, 
but, as the orphan 


G. C.—Gold-fish seldom eno spawn when kept in 
globes. To increase your supply, place them in a reservoir 
of good depth, and at intervals well-shaded, say with water- 
lilies; keep up a constant supply of fresh water. 
SeLtva—In your exceptional case you might perhaps 
po Pope ne . A yyw ao nes gh But: the Fr is a 
society ; “increased is increasing, ought 
to be diminished.” ; 


G. F. G.—The reason why a single gold fish in a circular 
vase is often mistaken for two fishes is that it is seen by 
light penetrating through the surface of the water, as well 
as by straight rays passing through the side of the glass. 

G. F. K.—The exchange of woollen for cotton under-vests 
in hot weather is an error; the former resists the heat best, 
just as ice is wrapped in flannel to keep it from the warmth 
of the atmosphere. 

Gerty.—Visits of condolence should be paid by relatives 
within six or eight days, by intimate friends within a fort- 
night, others less intimate should call andleave cards within 
same time. 

A. B. and C. D.—Marriages of Dissenters may be solem- 
nized at any place of worship duly licensed. The clerk of 
the place of worship should be applied to for required infor- 
mation. 

LOVE’s INVOCATION. 
From skies purple glowing, and streams silver flowing, 
From stars that are shining, and flowers that are twin- 


ng; 
From dewdrops that sparkle, and rainbows that circle, 
From Orient weather, and Eden-bird’s feather ; 
Weave all the beauty, the brightness together— 
My darling is fairer than all, or than either! 


From happy birds singing, and festal bells ringing, 
From tinkling brook falliag, and mountain-horn ing ; 
From south winds’ low breathing, through forest-boughs 
wreathing, 
From waves the shore wooing, and wood-pigeons 
cooing ; “ - 
Gather up the soft music, still linking, renewing— 
At the sound of her Voice Iam deaf to their sueing! 


Oh, heaven above her, how dearly I love her, 
As, royal in beauty, she bends me to duty! 
Hear, angels that listen, with white wings that glisten! 
Forget hcr—oh, never; and sweet solace give her. 
If the sorrow-storm wake and her sail bend and 


shiver, 
If the lone banks cast shadows to fright or deceive 


her; 
Where the dark cypress weeps, or the grey willows 
uiver, 
As downward she floats on the winding life-river— 
Oh, guard her and keep her for ever and ever! 


W. M—Parrots may best be taught to talk by covering 
the cage in the evening, and repeating to them slowly and 
distinctly the words they are required to learn; and they 
should be kept out of hearing of neises. 

R. H.—It is quite true there is a general impression that 
in thunder-storms there is no danger if a ce interval of 
time can be counted between the flash and the report; the 
fact is that, if you can count at all, you would be safe. 

A. J. W.—Certainly to brunettes, or ladies who have dark 
complexions, silks of a grave hue are best adapted; for 
blondes, or fair complexions, lighter colours are best. Hand- 
writing good. 

Liuy.—If your temper is really what you describe it, we 
cannot think it will be improved by the cares of matrimony. 
You will act more wisely to subject it te the control of rea- 
son, before you subject yourself to the control of a husband. 

Mrxyiz.—Of course we sympathize with you, but cannot 
help you. You should have lived in Sparta, where men 
were punishable by law for not marrying soon enough, too 
late, or not at all. 

E. S.—Instead of brandy, you can use the white of eggs 
to glaze the paper covering for preserves. It may be pasted 
round the edges of the jars, and will exclude the air better 
than by tying. 

Esnra.—If you dislike using logwood decoction to revive 
black silk, boil a handful of tig-leaves in two quarts of water, 
boil down to a pint, squeeze the leaves, and bottle off the 
liquid for use. Apply to the silk with a sponge. 

R. S. V. P.—Invitations to a dinner-party should be issued 
a fortnight at least beforehand. The letters of your signa- 
ture signify “ Repondez, s'il vous plait;” intimating that an 
answer is requested. . 

J. Sruco.—The information you require amounts to some- 
thing like a practical essay on brewing, which we could not 
afford the space to give. ‘The best time for brewing is inthe 
aatumn ; the spring is also suitable, but less so. 

Bg.xe is considered very pretty, having hazel eyes, abun- 
dant brown hair, tall and well-formed, has a good com- 
plexion, and is amiable and clever; is twenty years of age, 
and has a little property. Asa husband,*Belle” prefers a 
gentleman tall and fair. 

G. G. S.—Certainly; women have been summoned to the 
English Parliament. Ladies of distinction sat in council, 
teo, in the old Wittenagemotes; but the later summons to 
Parliament was by proxy only. There are very numerous 
instances on record. 

N. S.— With regard to sending or not sending out wedding 
cards, you may please yourself: the custom is now, perha) 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. e 
engraver will inform you what is the current fashion of 
card, which changes frequently. 

W. E. N.—We do not think that French silk, as silk, would 
sell in preference to English, without reference to its quality, 
but merely because of its being French. Such a prejudice 
may haye formerly existed, but does not exist among pur- 
chasers now. 

Soruir, whose age is twenty-one, sighs for wedded life 
Is 5ft 2in. in height, and though not pretty, considered 
pleasing and attractive; of a dark complexion, with full, 
bright hazel eyes. Is competent to discharge all wifely 
duties, has received a g plain English education, and 
mixes in good middle-class society, Sophie only stipulates 


and not younger than twenty: 
Georct K.—Shorthand is to be acquired only by patient 
and If you devote to it: 
a — it will be a Em + yd acquisition 
Hicsean’s be pecbene the best system, 

Joseru L.—It is not certain that white articles of clothing 
Would not do to wear in winter for warmth, as well as in 
summer for coolness; but we cannot go into the pros and 
cons. White horses, howevor, are both less heated in ths 
sun and less chilled in the cold than darker ones. 

Harrret.—We are not acquainted with the 288, 
any milliner will inform you. Straw bonnets may be wash 
with soap and water, using a brush, dried in the air, ang 
then washed over with white of egg well beaten. (Tha 
wire must be previously taken out.) 

W. Bercr.—Legal documents are written without punctua- 
tion, in order that the ggnse may stand exactly as conveyed 
by the words; for the insertion of even so slight a pause 
om ‘ht materially the meaning of a sen. 

nce. 


A. P. S.—The late Duke of Wellington never made uso of 
the phrase, “ Jp, and at them!” at Waterloo; the 
story is a fiction. It was, we believe, the splendid 52nj 
Regiment of the Light Brigade that turned the: critical mo- 
ment in that battle to a victory for the British. 

B. B—The examination by the Civil Service Commis. 
sioners for Ceylon writerships is rather severe, after the 
preliminary stage; even the first or elementary stage includes 
a European language, either Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish or Italian. You might pass, we think. 

0. S.—No beverage is more suitable or agreeable in hot, 
dry weather than a draught compounded of the yolk of egg, 
beaten ap with a little sugar, and mixed with a quart of 
filtered or spring Water and half a glass of any Rhenish wine 
or lemon-juice. 

Tueresa.—There is only. one course for you to take, and 
that is, at once to acquaint him with the information you 
have received; and demand to know the truth. If your 
information is correct, of course you must instantly break 
off the acquaintance. 

Jessica.—To prevent moths from injuring your furs, pre- 
viously to laying the articles by, beat them gently withs 
small cane, then lap them loosely in linen, and between the 
folds place small pieces of camphor; when you have done 
= place your furs in close-covered boxes, and they will be 
safe. 


that the man she would bat Boyd be kind and steady, 


E, P.—Upon a deal table lay a woollen eloth, then place 
smoothly on it (right side down) the silk from which you wish 
to remove the grease. Spread brown paper overit, and apply 
a flat iron hot enough to scorch the paper, fer about six or 
seven seconds; then rub the stained part sharply with cap 
paper. 

T. E H—If exercise be taken sufficient to produce free 
respiration, exposure to the sun will zo¢ ordinarily produce 
illness. If a person sleeps in the sun, he will awake per- 
spiring, it js true, but very ill, and perhaps will die; but 
if he employs himself actively in the sun, will perspire 
so copiously that he will be quite well. 

An Ixvatip.—We should not think so; you will find many 
a lovely spot at home better adapted for your object. The 
south of France, though very recommended in 
such cases as yours, is not so salubrious as supposed. Its 
climate, deceitfully brilliant and mild, is not favourable to 
longevity. 

J. W.—Fermentation is a word derived from the Latin, 
and means the spontaneous change which takes place in 
certain substances, by which new fluid and gaseous com- 
pounds sap pratmeed, Fermentation is of three kinds—the 
vinous, producing alcohol, the acetous, producing vinegar, 
and the putrefactive. 

D. 0.—We have repeatedly stated that we think depil- 
tories more or less injurious to the skin; but if you choose 

ou may try the follo for removing the superfiuous 

that“ worries you " :—Finely-powdered quick lime, one 

ounce, finsly-powdered orpiment, one mixed in 
white of an egg. 

T. C.—Long ears are certainly not considered handsome, 
but you may console yourself (supposing you to be endowed 
with them) that they hear farthest, and sounds 


better. This is the reason, os. why savage tribes, 
who are interested in detec’ sounds, use every method 
of distending and lengthening ears. 


Doyatp M.—If you had looked through our back num- 
bers, you would have found several recipes for oting 
the growth of the hair. Try this one:—Mix equal parts of 
olive oil and spirits of rg apt few faye of oil 
of nutmeg. Apply to the every night, it will 
gradually increase*the strength and growth. 

Rsszccs.—You have not acquainted us with the circum- 
stances, but taking the simple fact as you state it, there 
would certainly be ve im te say the least, in 
giving up your friends and home in order to 
of whom you know so little and go with him to Columbia 
You hazard the happiness of your life on a month's ac- 
quaintance. 

Cc. CO. T.—A “two years’ engagement” we should con- 
sider long enough. [If the gentleman does not now fulfil his 
engagement to marry, there would, under the circum- 
stances, be no impropriety in requesting him to do s0 
After the expiration of such a term, the contract was, under 
the Roman law, held to be broken; but the English com- 
mon law does not so distinctly discountenance long engag¢- 
ments. 
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